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PREFACE. 



My DEAE Friend, 

The volume which I have now the satiafactioa 
uf trsnsmitting and inscribiDg to you, as a sincere, 
though very inadequate, testimony of my respect and 
regard, has been much altered in plan, since I was 
employed upon it at your residence. 

The chapters which you then purused, were in- 
tended to constitute a selection of incidents and 
passages from English history, in professed imitation 
of the admirable model furnished by the " Tales of a 
Grandfather." As I proceeded, however, I became 
more and more inclined to complete the annals of our 
country. One chasm in the series was filled up after 
another, and the m^rrative, having been composed, 
de-composed, and re-composed, assumed the shape 
in whicli it is now ofTored to yoa Tliat a work, 
originating under such circumstances, should present 
some variations of style and manner in its different 
parts may, perhaps, be anticipated by the reader, and 
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— delineations of character, — all come under this 
category ; and, therefore, in a work which can only 
be considered as elementary, or as a help to those 
\?ho have not the leisure or the inclination to consult 
multifarious and diversified sources of information, 
the irregular contexture of the parts may, perhaps, 
contribute to adapt the whole of the purposes for 
which it is designed 

"Books," says Dr. Johnson, in the well-chosen 
quotation by which Mr. Murray recommends me to 
Lis customers, " that you may carry to the fire, and 
hold readily in your hand, are the most useful after 
all. A man will often look at them, and be tempted 
to go on, when he would have been frightened at 
books of a larger size or a more erudite appearance/' 
Let me hope, then, that occasionally, whilst the 
younger branches find some amusement in the tales 
and adventures here brought together, some of the 
older folks may not be unwilling to take this little 
summary in hand, as a temporary substitute for the 
unmanageable folios produced by the unwearied in- 
dustry of Saville, and Twysdcn, and Warton, and 
Wilkins, and which have so often descended to the 
floor from the desks, on which they surround ma 

Upon the original sources whence the volume is 
derived, I will not at present enlarge ; it being my 
intention, on a future occasion, to discuss the origin, 



character, and merits of our ancient chroniclea. It is 
sufficient to observe, that the authorities for all the 
more material facts are given in the larger work, in 
which I have attempted to deduce the " rise and pro- 
gress of the English Commonwealth" by and through 
tlie history of the legal and political institutions of 
our couutr)'. You will, perhaps, miss some of the 
transactions noticed in that invaluable record, the 
-Saxon Chronicle, which you first rendered in our 
vernacular language, — and you will see that I have 
not attempted to enter into any details of the earlier 
succession of those monarchiea which finally acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of the sous of Cerdic. Yet I 
hope that no fact which cau fairly be considered as 
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rEtablissement de la Monarcliie Frangoise dans les 
Oaulea," one of the most valuable historical essays in 
the whole compass of literature. 

Our contemporaries have done much for the eluci- 
dation of this question. Savigny has demonstrated 
the continuance of Eoman policy and a Boman people 
far into the middle ages. The rise of the royal pre- 
rogatives of the English kings out of the principles 
of the Eoman jurisprudence, has been traced, with 
profound learning, by Mr. Allen. And, after having 
long investigated the subject, I may, perhaps, be 
allowed to add my opinion, that there is no possible 
mode of exhibiting the states of western Christendom 
in their true aspect, unless we consider them as aris- 
ing out of the dominion of the Ca3sars. 

In our own English history, it is also equally 
impoitant that the inquirer should keep in mind the 
distinct and separate political existence of the differ- 
ent Anglo-Saxon states, after they became subject to 
the supremacy of one monarch. No opinion is more 
prevalent, and at the same time more entirely 
unfounded, than that which presupposes that the 
conquests of Egbert, so erroneously styled the " first 
sole monarch " of the English, incorporated the 
various states and communities of the Anglo-Saxon 
empire. This union was effected by very slow 
degrees. Long after the conquest, we may discern 



vestiges of the earlier state of government. PerliapB 
it was not until the reign of Edward I. that England 
became one commonwealth, under one king ; and, 
frotn the federative spirit of our ancient constitution, 
some of its test and most important characteristics 
were derived. 

I shall not be obstinate in defending the few ety- 
mologies which I have introduced. Let them be 
taken as helps to the memorj' — auch I have found 
them— and as such they may be useful Most of the 
disputes arising out of the origin of words, arc 
literally verbal disputes ; and, taken in connexion 
with history, the material points are, not so much 
the remote origin of a terra, qs the immediate source 
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WjRD'ian, we find the same verb, di£feriiig only by 

the termination of the infinitive ; or, to speak more 

correctly, by the verb abbreviated and suffixed, which 

has converted the noun, or radical syllable, into a 

word of action. In the Romance dialects of the 

Latin, the transitions from "Vadiare'^ into "Qua- 

diare;' " Guatgiare/' " Ouagiare/' '' Oaggier;' " Qa- 

geure,'^ — only require to be pointed out as the 

intermediate shades of pronunciation and inflection. 

From "Oageure*' our "Wager" is formed: this 

being the shape in which we derived the term for 

pledge from our Norman conquerors. But *' Bet " is 

our own, and of direct Teutonic or Anglo-Saxon 

lineage. " Wad " or " Wedy* in our ancient speech, 

is a thing pledged — the root of the verb, — and " Bad'' 

whence our " Bet" z. e., a pledge^ or engagement that 

you will pay the sum you venture, — is merely u 

dialectical inflection of the root, used anciently in 

Damnonia, occurring in the compact between the 

English and Britons of the west " Gif 6ac/genumen 

sy on monnes orfe.'* " If a pledge be taken from a 

man's chattels." In the Danish and Belgic tongue 

the word is almost as near to our common term, 

being " Ved " and " Wette ;" and you will recollect 

the many derivatives, such as " Wadset" " Wedding" 

&c., which are all grounded upon the primary idea of 

*' Pledge" or compact. 



As a fui'ther help to the memor)', I have also 
I'lideavoured to connect the facta of our annals witli 
British topogKiphy, and for that purpose I have 
sometimes deviated a little from my direct path. 
Amongst the many causes which have contributed to 
render our Anglo-Saxon history unpopular, is the 
extreme difficulty of forming any definite idea of thi! 
ohscure and shadowy personages who figure in its 
pages. Dut by associating their names with familiar 
localities, we obtain a better acquaintance with them. 
I am sure tliat Sir Walter Scott's verses, describiny 
" King Ida's castle huge and square," have, in the 
present generation, done more for that same King 
Ida, than Nennius aud JIalmesbury, aod all the 
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" King of the English — ^Basileus of Britain — ^Emperor 
and roler of all the sovereigns and nations who 
inhabit the Island — Lord Paramount of the sceptres 
of the Cumbrians, the Scots, and the Britons," — and 
suppose yourself to be Haco, a Norwegian stranger, 
introduced by an Anglo-Saxon friend, and listening 
to his explanations of the assembly which you 
behold : — 

" Those persons who are sitting and standing nighest 
to the king, are his chief officers of state. That tall, 
thin, rough-looking man is Algar, the Siallere, whom 
the Franks call the Constable of the Host ; and 
great as he is, I assure you, Haco, that not one of 
the king's horses is sent to grass without his special 
order. The portly nobleman, with the huge knife 
and wooden trencher, is iEthelmar, the Dish Thane 
— he carves the meat for royalty. Hugoline, that 
cautious, sly-looking clerk, is the Bower Thane, or 
Chamberlain ; he keeps the key of the king's Hoard. 
You would be astonished to see the heaps of treasure 
in the low, vaulted chamber ; and yet there is not 
quite so much in the Hoard as there used to be. 
After we had driven out your countrymen, the usurper 
Hardacnute, and restored our darling, Kiug Edward, 
the true and legitimate heir of the right royal line of 
Cerdic, the Iluscarls of the Palace still continued to 
collect the Danegeld as rigidly as before ; and many 



an honest husbandman bad biB bonse and land aoM 
over bis head, within Uiree days after tbe tax became 
due, to pay tbe arrears which he bad incniredL Not 
that our worthy king was ever a penny the better for 
the Danegeld. Good man, he never troubles himself 
about money, he leaves all that charge to Hugoline. 
If you were to empty King Edward's purse before his 
fece he would not bid you stay your band ; be would 
only say — Take care, friend, that you are not found 
uut by Hugoline. Tbougb tbe king was so little 
benefited by the taxes, I suppose that others fared 
better ; and the Danegeld was levied as rigidly as 
ever — until one day, tbe king rose from his bed, asked 
Ilugfiline for tbe key, and went alone into tbe Hoard. 
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the head of the bench^ is Beinbaldus^ the Chancellor. 
These venerable persons have been gradually gaining 
more and more influence in the Witenagemot ; though 
anciently they were only appointed for the purpose 
of celebrating mass and singing in the king's chapel ; 
and Beinbaldus, the Chancellor, holds merely the 
place of the Arch-Chaplain of the French kings ; he 
id a kind of dean^ the king^s confessor, who takes care 
of the king's conscience, and imposes very hard pen- 
ances upon him when he has sinned. But for some 
time past, our kings have been accustomed to turn 
their chaplains really to good use, by employing 
them constantly as their writing clerks. In this 
capacity the most important matters of public busi- 
xiess must pass through their hands. Hence they 
lave much power, and a power which was totally 
xmknown to our ancestors ; and in this innovating 
sge, their influence has been greatly increased by a 
fashion which our good King Edward has brought 
from France. He has caused a great seal to be made, 
on which you may see his effigy, in his imperial 
robes ; and to all the v/rits or written letters, which 
issue in his name, an impression from that seal is 
appended. 

"It is by such writs that our king signifies his 
commands. If a question of great importance is to 

be decided before the thanes of the shire, in a manner 

6 



out of the ordinary couise, it is heard before certain 
clerks, and others, named \tj the king's vnt If a 
clerk is promoted to a bishopric, he mtist have a writ 
before he can be placed in his chair or thiona If 
you wish to obtain the king's protection, or his 
' peace,' you had best obtain a writ, by which Qaa 
favour is testified. For tiiis purpose you muat apply 
to the clerks of the chapel- Whether issued by the 
king's special direction or not, the writ is often a 
long time in making its appearance. And suitors 
find that a golden cup placed in the king's wardrobe, 
or a bay stallion sent to the royal stable, has a great 
effect in driving the chaplain's quill At present, 
great part of our law business is cheaply, expe- 
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his clerks, and of those whom the king may depute 
to administer justice in his name. 

" So much for those who are about the king. With 
I'esiMJct to the Witenagemot itself, you will observe, 
that it is divided into three orders or estates. The 
mitres and cowls of those who are nearest to the 
king, sufficiently point out that the ' lewed-folk/ or 
laymen, have yielded the place of honour to the 
clergy. The prelates, howeves, have a double right 
to be present, not only as teachers of the people, but 
as landlords. Our government, Haco, is founded 
upon the principle, that, in all matters concerning 
the commonweal, the king ought to take the advice 
and opinion of the principal owners of the soil We 
allow only of two qualifications for a seat in this 
assembly : either such a station as, in itself, is an 
undeniable voucher for the character and respect- 
ability of the individual ; or such a share of real 
property as may be considered a permanent security 
for his good behaviour. Noble birth alone, much as 
^e respect ancient lineage, tells for nothing wliatever 
in our English Witenagemot, if unaccompanied by the 
qualification of clerkship or property. 

"You see that near the bishops and abbots are 
many clergy of inferior degree. Every bishop brings 
with him a certain number of priests elected or 
selected from his own diocese. Learned clerks have 



told me, that this is in compliance with the canon of 
an ancient council; and they belieTe that this 
deputation from the dioceaee has in some measnie 
contributed to shape our temporal l^[ialature. Others 
think that some such councils as the Witenagemots 
were held even when the Romans governed this 
island, and built those stately towns and palaces, of 
which you have seen the ruins. If Bishop Aldhelm, 
he who was so well read in the old Roman law books, 
still lived, perhaps he could give you further ex- 
planations. But the histoiy of the past is of less 
consequence than the business of the present day, 

" The dignified clergy, as they sit in a double right, 
act to a certain degree in a double capacity. Id all 
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rulers, who are bound by homage to the Crown, 
^at vacant seat belongs to MalcoLn, King of the 
Scots, or^ as some begin to call him, the King of 
£cotland. The wicked usurper Macbeth had pos- 
session of his throne, and of those dominions in 
Xothian, in respect of which the homage of the King 
of Scots is more particularly rendered. Malcolm, 
the vassal of our King Edward, had a full right to 
claim the aid of his superior, and it was granted 
right nobly. By King Edward's command, the stout 
Earl Siward marched all his forces across the Tweed, 
with a mighty army. Macbeth had called the North- 
men — your countrymen, Haco — to his aid ; but his 
resistance was hopeless : he was expelled, and Mal- 
colm, as King Edward had commanded, was restored 
to the inheritance of his ancestors. Malcolm ought 
to be here in person. When he comes up, he is 
escorted from shire to shire, by earls and bishops ; 
and, at convenient distances, mansions and townships 
have been assigned to him, where he and his attend- 
ants may abide and rest. Yet, with all these aids, 
the journey is most tedious, and not unfrequently 
accompanied by danger; besides which, it is not 
altogether safe for Malcolm to leave the wild Scots, 
his turbulent subjects, uncontrolled during the very 
long space of time — seldom so little as half-a-year, 
which he must pass upon the road ; Watling-street 



is much out of repair ; it has not had a etone laid 
upon it since tho arrival of Hengiet and Horsa ; and 
the top of the Roman fosse-way is worse than the 
hottom of a ditch ; and, therefore, the attendance of 
the King of Scots is generally excused, 

" Tha King of Cumhria, and the kings or ' under 
kings ' of the Welsh, ait nigh unto the King of Scots. 
The two latter, Blethyn and Rhivatlon, have jus6 
now awom oaths to King Edward, and given 
hostages, that they will he faithful to him in all 
things, and everywhere ready to serve him by sea and 
land, and that they will perform all such ohligationa, 
in respect of the country, as ever their predecessors 
had done to his predecessors. But the Welsh are an 
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And in the very register-book of their cathedral of 
LandafiF, have they recorded how Howell the Good 
submitted to the judgment of the Witenagemot held 
by Edward the Elder, the son of the Great Alfred, 
and was compelled to restore to Morgan-h6n and his 
son Owen, the rich commots or lordships of Ystradwy 
and Ewyas, which he had appropriated to himself, 
contrary to conscience and equity. 

" On the same bench with these vassal kings, sit 
the great earls of the realm, distinguished by the 
golden collars and caps of maintenance which they 
wear. These marks of honour have, however, long 
belonged to them ; for it is thus that the ef&gy of the 
venerable Aylwine of East Anglia is adorned, as you 
may see upon his tomb at Bamsey minster. He who 
looks so fell and grim is Siward, the son of Beom, 
Earl of Norihumbria. The good people in the north, 
who give credit to all the sagas, or lying tales of your 
scaUds, actually believe that Siward's grandfather 
was a bear in the forests of Norway, and that when 
his father, Beom, lifted up his uncombed locks, the 
two pointed shagg}' ears, which he had inherited 
from the bear, testified the nature of his sire. Siward 
himself takes no pains to contradict this story. On 
the contrary, I rather think that he considers it as a 
piece of good policy to encourage any report which 
may add to the terror inspired by his name. He has 



declared that he wIU nevei die, except in fnll 
annour. 

"Earl Leofric of Mercia, as yon see, keeps at a 
distance from Earl Godwin of Wensez. These 
noblemen are always opposed to each other ; and I 
dread the consequences of such dissensions. Some 
earls rule only single shires. They ought more 
properly to be called aldermen ; — ^but onr old English 
name is becoming unfashionable ; it has given way 
to the Danish appellation introduced under Canute, 
who, as I need scarcely tell yon, Haco, really and 
truly conquered England. 

" The earls thus constitute the second order of the 
witan. The third and lowest order in rank, yet by 
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^ 70U asked him what goes for law on the other side 
of the Avon. 

** When the Witenagemot was last held at Oxford, 
X recollect conversing with some thanes who came 
ftt)in the Danish burghs, and here also may be others 
^xx}m the great cities of this kingdom. I understand 
t^liat, in many of our ancient cities, the aldermen, law- 
ruen, and other magistrates, exercise their authority 
\>y virtue of the lands to which their offices are an- 
xiexed. I dare say they are all in the house, but the 
place is so dark, that at this distance I really cannot 
distinguish their faces. As to that mixed multitude 
by whom the farther part of the hall is crowded, and 
who can be just seen behind the thanes, they cousist, 
as far as I can judge, of the class of folks who come 
together in vast crowds at the meetings of our hun- 
dreds and our shires. It is usual, in these assemblies, 
that four good men and the reeve should appear from 
every upland or rural township ; their office being to 
give testimony, and to perform other acts relating to 
the administration of justice, and also to receive the 
commands of their superiors. In the Witenagemot, I 
believe, they are seldom or never called upon to act ; 
but they attend from ancient custom, deduced, per- 
haps, from the old time, when our kings were merely 
the aldermen of a single shire, and when the court in 
which they presided was merely the moot of their 



own little tendtoiy. And, whateTei' the tightB or 
privileges of these charls might be in days (£ yore, I 
am tolerably sure of what they are not in these 
modem times. They have no weight or influence in 
the enactment of any law : voices, indeed, they may 
have, but only for the purpose of crying out — ' Tea, 
yea !' — when the doom enacted by advice of the 
witan is proclaimed. 

" Some of our old men have thought that this kind 
of assent is a recollection of the customs which pre- 
vailed amongst our fore&thers, the old Saxons, before 
they quitted the forests of Germany, when, as it is 
said, the lead, or people at large, gave their consent 
to the laws which the ealdonnen and priests had 
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Y^ere, one day or another, to pluck np heart of grace, 
and cry out — *No, no !' — instead of afiGuming, as in 
duty bound, what their betters have thought best for 
them. 

'' Yet you must not suppose that these rustics are 
excluded by any perpetual bar. It was whilome the 
old English law, that if a merchant crossed the sea 
three times at his own risk, he obtained the rank of 
thane. Five hydes of land possessed by the churl 
for three generations, if held by him, his son, and his 
son's son, placed the family in the class of those who 
were gentle by birth and blood ; ' Sithcundmen,' as 
such families were then called, before King Alfred's 
day ; and though such laws are connected with usages 
and doctrines which have become obsolete, still we 
retain all the spirit of our ancient lessons of freedom ; 
and, if qualified by station and property, there is no 
man between the channel and the water of Scotland, 
who may not acquire a share in the government of 
our empire. 

" Haco, you well know how we call this assem- 
bly? A ' Mtcel getheaM* or great thought — a 
Wxtena-gemol, or 'Meeting of the Wise' — and at 
present it well deserves its name. Our redes-men or 
counsellors, the members of the legislature, ponder 
much before they come together, say little, and write 
less. All the dooms or statutes wliich have been 



enacted since the days of King Ethelbei^ vonld 
not fill four-and-tweaty leaves of that braas-boimd 
nuasal, which Thorold, the acolyte, has dro{^ied 
amongst the rushcB oa the floor. Hence, onr common 
people know the laws and respect them ; and, what 
is of much greater importance, they respect the law- 
makers — Long may they continue to deserve respect 
But I am not without apprehensions for the futoie. 
We are strangely fond of novelty. Since the days 
of King Egbert, we have been accustomed to consider 
the French as the very patterns of good government 
and civilization. And although we have seen king 
after king expelled, there are nombeis amongst us, 
including some very estimable personages, who con- 
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tradicting one another, and end by contradicting 
themselves. Constantly raising expectations which 
they never can fulfil ; each party systematically 
decrjring the acts of the other ; the soc-men and 
churls, who compose the great body of the people, 
will at last fancy that the witan are no wiser than 
the rest of the community. They will suppose that 
the art of government requires neither skill nor 
practice ; that it is accessible to the meanest capacity ; 
that it requires nothing but Parlement, or great talk ; 
and, leaving their ploughs and their harrows, armed 
with their flails and pitchforks, they will rush into 
the hall. They will demolish the throne, and, seizing 
the sceptre and the sword, they will involve the 
whole state in unutterable confusion and misery." 

Allowing for a few anachronisms in the grouping 
of the individual characters, which do not alter the 
general truth of tlie picture, such was the aspect of 
the " Witenagemot," as far as it can be gathered from 
the documents which now exist ; and, if you will 
take the trouble to consult the proofs appended to 
my larger work, you will find that I have mentioned 
no person by name who did not fill the station which 
I have assigned to him. Considered as a political 
congress, we may fairly say that the miccl getheaht 
represented the whole realm. And whenever the 
assent of the witan was required by the monarch to 



aaj m^^uie of impoitanee, the questioD ma dis- 

cusseii in foch an asaemblT. The extent of tha 
pren^uve of the king is extianely undefined ; bn^ 
from the whole tenor of Anglo-Saxoa histoiy, we are 
enabled to a£na. that every RfGur and matter which 
coQcenie>i the empire, recelTed the eanction of theae 
vittunl repre^ntatires of the commnnity. 

As a legisLiti\-e bodr. the aothority of the Witen- 
agemot appears to have been limited by the privile^ 
of the different states composing the Anglo-Saxon 
empire ; and which dominions, as I have often 
remarked, had never amalgamated into one kingdoDL 
Kent, for instance, under the victorioua Athelstan^ 
had lost all the appearance of an independent atata 
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They then state the several articles or chapters of 
the statute, being ten innnmberi seriatim, and signify 
the manner in which they have received and modified 
the same. Grateful for the l^;islation thus bestowed 
upon them, the Eentishmen speak with thankfcdness 
and humiUty'; yet the form of the proceeding implies 
that their assent, so asked, might have been refused. 
In proportion as the sovereign gained in prerogative, 
the powers of the Witenagemot of Wessex, the pre- 
dominant kingdom, would gradually gain strength 
also. The minor states annexed to Wessex would 
tacitly submit to be bound by its legislation ; and, 
from the reign of Edgar, the lesser authorities seem, 
in most cases, to have been merged in the three 
leading states or territories of Wessex, Mercia, and 
Danelagh. Mercia clearly maintained its inde- 
pendence ; Northimibria equally so. East Anglia 
seems to have been sometimes considered as annexed 
to Mercia> sometimes as constituting a separate state, 
and sometimes as classing with Danish Northumbria. 
The laws which Edgar enacted at the request or with 
the assent of the witan of Wessex were to be im- 
plicitly observed by his own immediate subjects — 
including the Britons who inhabited the Anglo-Saxon 
shires. As to the others, they were to be adopted ac- 
cording the model enacted by the assembly. The laws 
were transmitted to the earls by writ ; it is most prob- 



able that they were usually received ■without heaita- 
tioD : yet there was no absolute coercive power in the 
crown o£ Wessex ; and it was not until the reign of 
Canute that the Mercians received Kinfj Edgar's laws. 
It is not to be supposed tbat the relations between 
the subordinate states and the paramount legislature 
were very accurately defined ; and we may suppose, 
that when defined, they were not always secure from 
violation. The American war took place, because 
the Parliament of Great Britain claimed an authority 
which the Assembly of New England refused. Both 
parties appealed to the same muniments of the same 
constitution; and, whilst I am now writing, the 
colonial parliament of Lower Canada ia at issue with 
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BecoUect, also, that, in great measure, the same 
theoiy has always been familiar to ns. Under one 
Crown, England, Scotland, and Ireland had their 
respective parliaments. The Isle of Man has a 
distinct legislature, called the ^^ House of Keys ;" and 
until the Duke of Athol sold the sovereignty of the 
island, he and the Stanleys, his ancestors, were, to 
all intents and purposes, kings of Man. The Norman 
islands of Guernsey and Jersey have their " estates," 
which are quite independent of the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom. 

The theory of the rights of England and of the 

dependencies of the royal crown in 1688, admitted of 

no doubt ; but the theory was not entirely respected 

by practical policy. When the English parliament 

changed the succession of the royal authority, by 

expelling the Stuarts, and bringing in the Prince of 

Orange, they did so, not only without the consent of 

the Irish, but entirely against their wilL As for the 

Isle of Man, the King who then ruled was William 

Stanley, who sat in parliament as Earl of Derby. 

He possessed full rights of sovereignty within his 

narrow territory ; yet, when the English Parliament 

declared that James had abdicated the throne, and 

the Scottish parliament voted that he forfeited his 

royal dignity, neither legislature thought it necessary 

to obtedn any ratification of their proceedings from 

c 



the Manx sovereiga. And, lastly, if tlie Parliament 
of England thought fit to grant the supplies for a war 
against France, the miniater did not think it neces- 
Baiy to wait for the concarrence of tlie bailiB^ jorats, 
and constables, who compose the aupieme l^islatoie 
of the Norman Isles. 

This, then, was veiy nearly the state of the Anglo- 
Saxon dominions. And if, for England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Man, and the Norman lales, you substitnte 
Wessex, Nor^umbria, Meicia, East Anglia, and 
Kent, you will have a good idea of the general aspect 
of the mutual relations of the Anglo-Saxon states 
towards each other, and towards their common sove- 
reign. 




the least possible leason for doabt, even our senses 
may be deluded by our passions and feelingsi 

The annals of justice fornisli nomeions instances 
of these hallucinations : but one of the most striking 
examples occurred a few years ago at Dublin : — 

A pleasure-boat, belonging to a party of noted 
Brunswickers, having been moored on the Biver 
Lifff y near Carlisle-bridge, some of the bystanders 
on the adjoining quay were extremely incensed 
at the standard of defiance which the vessel dis- 
played. The vane at the mast-head, like those of 
the ships of the conqueror, displayed an effigy — an 
orange-man trampling on a green shamrock. This 
affront, aimed at the feelings of the multitude, was 
not to be borne. The Milesians attacked the hostile 
Saxon bark by hurling a furious volley of paving- 
stones, and the unlucky crew, urged by danger or by 
apprehension, discharged their fire-arms, and wounded 
some of the surrounding assemblage. A great com- 
motion was excited, the leaders of the belligerent 
parties were conducted to College-street Police-office ; 
amongst the witnesses who were called was the tin- 
man who had made the vana And this worthy 
tradesman gave the most candid and imequivocal 
testimony, in full proof of the pacific intention of the 
pleasure-boat, though certainly somewhat to his 
discredit as an artist. The unlucky cause of so 
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much disscnaion and bloodshed, the supposed orange 
jaa.Q trampling on the greea shamrock, was in ttutb, 
a fleshcolouxod Mercury springing from a blue 
cloud. 

I will not stop to inquire whether the agitaton 
on both sides of the question might not derive some 
useful instruction from this display of the eSects 
produced by opinion ; I will only ask you to apply 
the lesson to history in general 

I have exerted myself to see the objects before me 
clearly and distinctly. I have endeavoui-ed to place 
them in a proper light ; and I have approached them 
as nearly aa I could, in order to ensure the utmost 
accuracy. However, when I took the pen in hand, I 




obwrfB, that I shall principally lest my claiDi for 
lement treatment npon this simple plea, that, deceived 
or prejudiced as I may be — ^I have never thrown 
stones ; — and with this appeal, I submit myself to 
your judgment. 

Yours ever fiedthf uUy» 

Francis Palqravi. 
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AndetU PopuUUion of BrUcUn-rPolUical State of the Provinces 
under the Romans — Formation of the States of Modem 
Europe, under the Tyrants of the Lotoer Empire — Tyrants 
of Britain — Invasions of the Saxons^ Scots, and Fids — 
iBritainfincdly separatedfrom the Empire, 

ACOORDINQ to a very ancient tradition, which, although 
not possessing scriptural anthority, is grounded npon 
gcriptnref the " Oymri^*' as they are still called in their 
own language, are decended from Gomer, the common 
•aoeetor of all the Celtic tribes ; Britain having fallen to 
tibeir lot» when the " islands of the Oentiles'' were 
dhrided amongst the " children of Japhet, every one 
after his tongue, after their families in their nations." 

Many nations have two or more designations ; a name 
or names employed by foreigners, and a name which 
more properly belongs to them. Thus the people whom 
we know as Bohemians^ call themselves Czechi; and the 
Hungarians call themselves Magyar. I mention these 
examples in order that you may understand how it hap- 
pens that the "Cymri" are usually denominated Britons 
in our books, this latter name having been given to them 

1 
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by the Romans from '^ Prydaiuj'^ or Britain^ the oountiy 
in which they, were fonnd. In common EDglLsh speech 
they are denominated WeUhtnen, a term formed from the 
old English or Saxon WUisc, an adjective signifying any 
thing foreign or strange ; corresponding literally, both 
in etymology and application, with the Latin Feregrinua.* 
Hence Italy is the WdsMand of the modem Germans, 
and their Weischera are the Jtaliani : — foreigners to them, 
as the Britons were to the old English or Anglo-Saxon 
invaders. Such donble or concnrrent appellations aro 
very common ; and if their existence be kept in mind, 
yon will be saved from much perplexity in your studies 
of history. 

The people inhabiting the southern parts of the island, 
had, when the Romans first visited Britain, passed over 
more recently from Belgic Gbul, and difibred from the 
Cymri in race, being of the Teutonic family of nations. 
Bat the lines of demarcation between the CelU and the 
Teutons were not then so well defined as in subsequent 
times. The distinctions which now characterise the pro- 
geny of Adam have been continually increasing, since 
the children of men were first scattered abroad on the 
face of the earth. And the more we ascend in history, 
the moro apparent are the traces of that unity which 
subsisted, when we were all of one speech and one lan- 
guage, in the plain of Shinar. 

Liko all the other Gentiles, the Britons had abandoned 
the worship of the Almighty, and believed in fiedse gods, 

• The root WeaHh, (A. 8.) or Wale (Gcrai.) denotes a ftfrtigner or ttranger; 
and WHS so applied, as far back as any of the Teutonic dialects can be tiaeed. 
In the very ancient gloss npon the Salic laws, the Romans dwelling amongst the 
Pranks are called " Wala Leodi," hominei PereffHni.—Waekter, p. 1812. The 
compass of this work does not admit of any lengthened disqaisitions, and I shall 
therefore merely notice those etymologies which, upon contldeiation of Che best 
authority, appear most plaoslblo. 
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to whom they offered hmnan sacrifices. They were so 
mfatnated as to think that the fiEkvonr of their idols conid 
he obtained by slaying men and women. And this they 
did most cmelly ; inclosing the victims in huge fignres 
of wicker-work, and bnming the wretched snfferers alive. 
The Draids were the priests of the Britons, and probably 
the lawgivers of the people. Amongst other rites, we 
are told that they nsed to cnt the misletoe, with great 
ceremopy, on the sixth day of the moon, employing for 
that purpose a sickle of pnre gold. The oak is said to 
have been venerated amongst them ; bnt, beyond a few 
particulars which have been preserved by Greek and 
Roman writers, we know little concerning their tenets. 
The doctrines of the Druids were not reduced into 
writing, but preserved by oral tradition ; and when the 
Druidical priesthood was extinguished, their lore was 
lost, excepting the few vestiges which may be collected 
from the compositions of the British Bards, and the 
proverbial triads of the Cymri.* 

The temples in which the Britons worshipped their 
deities, were composed of large, rough stones, disposed 
in circles ; for they had not sufficient skill to execute 
any finished edifices. Some of these circles are yet 
existing ; such is Stonehenge, near Salisbury : the huge 
masses of rock may still be seen there, grey with age ; 
and the structure is yet sufficiently perfect to enable us 
to understand how the whole pile was anciently arranged. 
Stonehenge possesses a stem and savage magnificence. 
The masses of which it is composed are so large, that the 
structure seems to have been raised by more than human 
power. Hence, Choir-gaurf was fabled to have been 

* Some of thene memorials relate to law, others to histoiy. As their Dame 
Unporta, each triad coataios three facts, precepts, or definitioos. 
t The " GianVt Danu" — the British name of Stonehenge. 
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built hy giants, or otherwise constmcted by magic art. 
All around you in the plain, you will see mounds of 
earth or '^tumuli," beneath which the Britons buried 
their dead. Antiquaries haTC sometimes opened these 
mounds, and there they haye discoTcred vases, contain- 
ing the ashes and the bones of the primeval Britons, 
together with their swords and hatchets, and arrow* 
heads of flint or of bronze, and beads of glass and amber ; 
for the Britons probably believed, that the dead yet 
delighted in those things which had pleased them when 
they were alive, and that the disembodied spirit retained 
the inclinations and affeotiond of mortality. 

The Cymric Britons, though they lived in an island, 
had no boats or vessels except coracles, framed of slight 
ribs of wood covered with hides. These frail barks are 
still used by the Welsh fishermen on the Wye ; and it 
may be remarked that the Celtic tribes in general have 
never taken to the sea, whilst the Teutons seem always 
to have enjoyed the dangers of the ocean. But the va- 
lour of the Britons was displayed on land : they were 
brave and sturdy warriors ; and when they went forth 
to combat, they rode in chariots, with blades of scythes 
fixed to the axle-trees of the wheels. Engaged in battle, 
they urged their horses to their utmost speed, and the 
sharp edges of the scythes mowed down the enemy. 
But the prowess of the Britons was of little use or 
profit, for they were always quarrelling amongst them- 
selves; audit was in consequence of these dissensions 
that they were at last subdued by the Romans. If the 
Britons had made common cause, the Bomans might not 
have prevailed against them : but the insular tribes or 
nations were divided and disunited ; envious of each 
other ; and when one tribe was conquered, the others 
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delighted in the xniBfortnnes of their coimtrjmen, and 
then the same fate befel ihem in their torn. The moral 
deduced firom the old fable of the bundle of sticks may be 
applied with equal tmth to fiunilies or nations. 

Jolins Gaasar was the first civilized stranger who at- 
tacked the island ;* but his incnrsions were confined to 
the southern coast, and the Roman dominion did not 
attain its full extent in Britain until Cn»us Julius 
Agricolaf took the command. 

It does not appear that the Bomans ever conquered 
the more remote parts, beyond the Friths of Forth and 
Clyde : the wall constructed by LoUius TJrbicus, in the 
reign of Antoninus Pius, and extending from Gaer-riden 
to Alcluid, or Dumbarton, was erected for the purpose 
of protecting the Boman provinces against the inroads 
of the unsubdued tribes, — who, under the names of 
Caledonians and Picts,^ inhabited the fastnesses beyond. 
Other fortifications of the same descriij^on, between the 
Solway Frith and the Tyne, constructed by Adrian and 
Sevems, constituted a second line of defence, stretching 
from sea to sea. 

Castles and towers, — " Burgi," as they were called by 
the Bomans, — ^ranged along these walls ; and these for- 
tresses were constantly garrisoned by armed men. The 
stations were so near to each other, that if a beacon was 
lighted on any one of the bulwarks, the warriors who 
garrisoned the next station were able to see and to re- 
peat the signal almost at the same instant ; and the next 
onwards did the same ; by which token they announced 
that some danger was impending. So that, in a very 
short time, all the soldiers who guarded the line of wall 

• B.0. 60, 61. t A.D. 78. 

X The uune of *' Piet" do«B not appear till that of Caledoniafu began to fo 
oat of nae^ bat both probablj denoted the Hune people. 
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could be assembled. The coast was protected with equal 
care against any mvading enemy ; and the ancient man- 
time stations, Garianonam and Portna Rhntapis, nutT 
t<e instanced as fine epecimenB of Roman skill and iu- 
(insirr. The Romans also fortified many strong cities 
in dificTent pans of the island, which they snrronnded 
by loily ramparts. These " colonies," or " mnnicipia," 
wen- peopled with Boman inhabitants, who came hiUier 
livm Italy, accompanied by their wires and children ; 
and within the circuit of the fortifications, they bnilt 
Icmpk'is and palaces, and baths, and many other splendid 
strnotareft. liring in great loznry aad delight. Fre- 
cgnently it happens, that when workmen are employed 
in ditTizing the foondations of new erections in modem 
towns, occnpying the site of Roman cities, mch aaGlon* 
ivf^tcr, Cirencester, and Colchester, tltey find beaotifnl 
pssclateJ paremeatfi. eomposed of eolonred b 
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The Britons, or at least those tribes who inhabited the 
vicinity of the Boman colonies, soon adopted and emn- 
lated the cnstoms of their masters, for evil as well as 
good. Thej learnt to speak the Latin language, adopted 
Latin names, dad themselves in rich raiment, and vied 
with the Bomans in every Inxnry of corrupted Bome. 
In the earlier stages of the Boman conquests, the native 
Princes were, according to the usual custom of nations 
calling themselves civilized, when they deal with those 
whom they term savages, treated with merciless severity 
by the conquerors, for daring to struggle against their 
power. Boadicea, bleeding beneath the scourge, and 
Caractacus, or Caradoc, driven in fetters by the scoffing 
lictor, are familiar examples of this unrelenting tyranny. 
But this harshness was not always exerted ; and other 
British princes were allowed to retain their dominions 
beneath the Boman supremacy. Cogidumnus, who ap- 
pears, from an inscription discovered at Chichester, to 
have reigned in or near Sussex, the ancient territory of 
the Begni, may be quoted as one of these tributary 
governors. Li such a country, the native population, 
having a ruler of their own race and blood placed over 
them, were probably less oppressed than in those parts 
where they were immediately beneath the rod of the 
Boman masters. But in other districts, and particularly 
towards the eastern side of the island, it should seem as 
if the British nobility and aristocracy had been entirely 
swept away, and the land allotted out to the Boman 
colonists, under whose power the British cultivators of 
the soil passed into a state of prsedial slavery or villain- 
age. 

When we speak of the " Boman empire," we are apt 
to consider it as a consolidated power. We see only the 
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imperial standard, and oontoaplate onljr tiia majesty of 
Borne. But tbe real state of tliingi nnder the domisioD 
of the Eagle may in some measore be nadersixmd, bj 
considering the present condition of tlie prorincea and 
dominions snbdned by the Bnsmana, and added to the 
dominion of the Cebt. In some puts are flonriahing' 
cities, Odessa for example, peopled by the oonqnning 
race, speaking their language and goremed by their 
lavs. In others (as in the Crimea generally) tho Bna- 
siaas have become the owners of tlie soil, and the oiunent 
miers, the Tartar ]£irzas and Khans, hare bees expelled ; 
bnt the conqnest has not displaced the ancient taxtKt 
peasantry, who retain their former onstoms, and, as yel^ 
are not greatly afieoted by tlie inflnenco of the lords to 
whom Ihey belong. A third class will oonrist of sooh 
proTinces as Mingrelia, where the ancient mlers remaau 
in their seats, though entirely controlled hy a governor 
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iiiiis exercised ; and he is, in. theory, if not in practice, 
the nncontrolled master of the lives and fortunes of the 
Bsthonian people, who, if he should think fit to act the 
despot, have no resource against his supreme authority, 
lastly, in the so-called kingdom of Poland, there exists, 
by the grant and concession of the emperor, a " Diet,'' 
formed, in part, out of the original legislature possessed 
by the country when independent — ^but Russianized, 
remodelled, restricted, and re-formed — ^having a sufficient 
degree of consequence to prevent the Polish nation from 
being amalgamated into one mass with the Russians, and 
yet entirely incompetent to limit the Emperor's power, 
except so far as a discreet or benevolent Sovereign may 
tiiink it just or expedient to give way to the opinion of his 
subjecte, when respectfully expressed. 

Now, if the Russian government were subverted, the 
cities to which I have alluded would still retain a portion 
of the organization which they have received. In the 
tVovinces overspread by the Russians, the ancient races 
Would regain their ascendancy, though they would pro- 
bably retain (particularly in milite.ry discipline) many 
vestiges of the policy imparted by their late rulers. The 
third class of Provinces, or those whose dependent 
sovereigns are governed by the Court of St. Petersburg, 
would reappear in their primitive form, except so far as 
their Shahs or Sultans might think fit, as they probably 
would, te adopt such customs and principles as should 
tend either te enhance the splendour of their court, or to 
increase the authority which they would then enjoy, 
released from Russian supremacy. In the fourth class, 
in Esthonia and in Poland, the Land-tag and the Diet 
would gain in power, and acquire more consistency ; and, 
under favourable circumstances, — assuming, for instance, 
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that thcso Ic^slatures coatinned to exist qnieU;, nntO Uie 
towns became opalcnt and tbe aerfs free, — they might 
become Rabstantiol cbecks upon the prerogatiTes of ri^ 
monarch bj whom tho countrj should be ruled. 

All these HnppositioDB axe made npon tbe hypothesis <tf 

11 mere disRoIntion of the RnsBisn empire ; bat if tiutb 
ilinsolntion were followed by an irmption of some much 
less civili/cd nation. Bay the Mongnl Tartan, tbe features 
of tho older dominion woald be mnch more obacnred; 
many of tho laws and cnatoma of the iiiTaders would be 
implanted by them ; and the Rusaian laws and modes of 
government woald be kept down by the cvBtotns of a wild 
nomadic' people ; and yet the general relation of tiie parts 
of the empire towards each other would remain the same, 
nnleea it should happen that in any district all tibe Knoient 
inhabitants were violently expelled, 

3 lluBsian empire and the Ro- 
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Iliooefle — end the Diooeses into *' Prorinces," rabjeeted 
to Presidents, or Gonsnlara, and Yioars, or Vice-presi- 
dents, each in their degree inyested with the Tarions 
powers of judicial goremment and civil policy. The 
mititary command of the provinces was prindpallj 
intrasted to the ^ Oomt^," each having his own district 
or territory. From the reign of Constantine, these 
Ibnctionaries held a conspicnons rank in the state. The 
Comet, or Companion^ of Angnstns was only his oonfi* 
dentud firiend ; but the companions of the Gtesar were 
gradually erected into a dignified order, and the title 
became at length a designation both of military and 
civil dignity. Besides the military Comites, there were 
others in every department of the government The 
title was particularly bestowed upon the attendants of 
the Imperial Court. There was a Count of the physicians, 
a Count of the wardrobe, a Count of the treasury, and a 
** Gomes stahtdi,** or Count of the stable,* from whose 
station one of the proudest titles of the European mon- 
archies was derived. 

The Cities enjoyed considerable privileges, and pos- 
sessed a distinct political existence. The ruling body, 
termed the Curia, was composed of Senators or Vecurions : 
but, besides the main corporation, each city contained 
varicus " colleges,** companies, or guilds, of traders and 
artificers ; and if I wore a freemason, which I am not, 
I should perhaps be able to ascertain whether the " Lodge 

* Ab the Comet ttabuli, or Comta&Ze, had the charge of the King's horses, he 
became, by an easj transition, the Marshal, or commander of the BLing's Cav- 
alrj, which in fact constituted the whole efficient body of the army. The 
hereditary Constables of Castile, of France, and of England, were all so powerful, 
that the sovereigns were glad to suppress a dignity which conferred an authority 
dangerous to the tranquillity of the monarchy. The office of Lord High Con- 
stable now exists only in Scotland, In the person of the Earl of Errol : on 
certain great occasions, some nobleman la made Lord nigh Constable of Eng- 
land for ike day. . 
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of Antiqnity" at Tork is, u the metnben of the craft 
pretend, a real sdon from the Boman etook, snbsuting 
throngh fo toadj changes. 

The most absolal« aathorifywas vested in tbe Boman 
emperwr, — Li'niis the Fourteenth's nying, "Vital; e'eri 
moi," is onlv another version of the Lez Regia, an edict 
by which, according to the tbeoiy of the civil law, all 
the powers of the state had been concentrated in the 
person of the " Imperial Hajes^." Aa to the Lex 
Beyin, it id certain that no snch edict iras ever passed or 
made by the Roman Senate, hot the Emperors acted as 
if it bad ; and a legal fiction, believed by government, 
and which no sabjcvt can dare to dispate, has qnite as 
mnch validity as if it were the truth itself, and Busttdned 
by the most lawful anthority. The Prefecta and other 
Governors were, practically, and in their own depart- 
ments, us despotic OB the Emperor himself; yet a species 
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Teaorted for that purpofle to the Freaence-Chamberi or 
acoording to the pompons phraseology of Bjiaiitiiuii, 
^ ihs 9acred eonsiHary ;** and then the Soyereigny if he 
thon^t fit^ acceded to their request. 

In point of form, this proceeding was yexy similar to 
that adopted bj the Cortes of Castile, the States-general 
of France, and the Parliament of England, In all these 
assemblies, the subjects praj to ^e King for redress, 
and the answer to their petition oonstitntes the basis of 
the Fuero^* Law, Ordinance, or Statute. But the menu- 
bera of the Soman provincial councils could not employ 
any of those useful ways and means for obtaining tbe 
attention of the sovereign, which render the decent and 
humble language of supplication virtually equivalent to 
a command. The Councils had no control over the 
supplies. With the exception of the ^^aurum coron- 
arium^'^ a benevolence^ voluntary in name, bat compulsory 
by inveterate custom, taxation resulted from the arbitrary 
decree of the Emperor ; and to the edict by which the 
Caesar imposed a tribute upon the world, the assent of 
the provincials was neither expected nor required. The 
sovereign had nothing to hope from their gratitude ; the 
minister had nothing to fear from their displeasure. An 
impeachment, under the entire management of the Pre- 
fect, was the only power of judicature which the Councils 
possessed ; and the laws which had been enacted upon 
their request, might, at any time, be revoked or re- 
scinded by the sovereign will and irresponsible declara- 
tion of the Emperor. In many parts of the empire, such 
as Narbonensian Graul, these councils appear to have 
been engrailed upon the institutions subsisting among 
the conquered nations before they were subdued. — ^Was 

* The CastUian tenn for any law or enactanent 
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donations. Civil wan arose amongst tho Romans ; and 

tbe generals who obtained the yiotorj, treated the allies 

and sabjects of Borne with the same severitf which thej 

had nsed towards their enemies, Sjlla, and afterwards 

Angostns, confiscated or seized the lands of seyeralofthe 

Italian cities, and divided these possessions amongst ihe 

I soldiers who had fonght in their service against other 

T^^w"*w- It was a sad day when the poor people of 

Ifantna were compelled to qait the fiurms which thej 

ealtivated, and to give np their fields and their vineyards 

to the iuBolting stranger. I have mentioned Mantna» 

becaose we have the clearest description of the afflictions 

of this city in the ninth eclogue of Virgil. For thus was 

that great poet deprived of his little patrimony and 

reduced to the greatest distress, and compelled to seek 

hia sustenance in the great city of Rome, where the talents 

which had been given to him became tho means of rais- 

ing him to imperishable fame. 

The grants made to the soldiers who had served the 
Triumvirate, were not, like tho donations which had in 
the elder time been bestowed upon tho veterans, the 
'well-eamed reward of honourable valour. Gifts received 
in recompense for services performed in civil war, 
were, in truth, a recompense for evil-doing ; and instead 
of encouraging the people to defend their country, 
the military were excited to hatred and diasension. All 
departure firom justice is as foolish as it is wrong, and 
the Romans afforded full proof of this maxim. It be- 
came an easy stop to bestow land upon the " Barbarians,*' 
in the expectation that they would become useful allies 
to the emperors. This was one of tho principal causes 
of the decline of the empire, because the provinces were 
filled with inhabitants adverse to the well-being of the 
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Rtate ; who serred tbe sorereign menly for profit, and 
who opeaed tbe path to their Idnsmen, the implacable 
enemies of the Boman name. The Bomana acted like a 
man who, being afruid of robbers, hires the broUier of 
the depredators to etand as sentinel before hia door. 

First, these donations were made at tiie expense of 
other barbarians ; bat before the reign of Diodetaan, 
the " Liuli," or " People,"* as tiiAj are emphaticaUf 
called, both bj themselves and the Bomaas — the latter 
merely changing the term into LceU — were domiciled 
thronghont the empire npon the " Lcetie" Unds, of 
which they received possession by the writ or rescript of 
the emperor. Two Oermim tribes, the Qoadi uid the 
Marcomanni, were thns rewarded bj the poesesBion of 
lands in Britain, The progeny at the Tongriana, who, 
broaght over as allies by Agrioola, warred agwnst tbe 
Caledonians, became tbe owners as well as the defenders 
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ThnuriaziB, whose fore&iliers had been transplanted from 
the remotest parts of the empire, obtained their domicile 
in varions parts of oar island, thoogh principallj npon 
the northern and eastern coasts, and in the neighbonr- 
hood of the Boman walls. 

The donations of these Leotic lands had branched 
abosivelj out of Ht^ general system of defence ; which, 
with few exceptions, was founded upon the principle of 
paying the soldier hj giving him land. Thus the March 
or border countries were granted almost exdusiyel j to 
the ** Limitanean" soldiery, upon conditions which have 
been weU described as containing the germ of the ** feudal 
tenures." The valleys and passes of the jnountains, and 
the banks of the great frontier rivers, were tilled by the 
martial husbandmen, who could only secure their harvests 
by warding off the incursions of the enemy. Such land 
could not be alienated to a non-military owner. The 
property descended from the father to the son, and the 
Bon at the age of eighteen years was compelled to gird 
himself with the baldrick, and to join the legion to which 
his parent belonged. 

The "Limitanean" soldiers, as their name imports, 
continued settled on the borders; but in the same 
manner, or nearly so, were all the other Boman legions 
rooted and fixed in the interior of Britain. After the 
establishment of the Imperial government, they were 
not, like our regiments in the colonies, changed and 
removed from time to time, but permanently established 
on and in the island. The son of the veteran was 
compelled to follow the profession of his father. Mili- 
tary service was an imperative obligation upon all of 
military race. The soldiery constituted not only an 
" Estate" distinct from the rest of the people, but also 

2 
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a mlin^ Casta, from whose will the sorerdga power 
was derired. 

Perhaps there was never any oommnnify in Uie world, 
civilized or semi-civilized, in which the Hooceudon to Hie 
supreme authority was so utterly witliont law or rule as 
the Boman empire. Good fortnne was the only standard 
of legitimacy. — Anrelian, a sturdy Dacian, is hailed as 
emperor by the legions on the shore of the Danitbe. 
Quintilian is recognized by the voioe and waffrage of the 
legions of Borne, and the approbation of all Italy ; but 
Aoreliaa prevuls, and he is ooosldered as the lawful 
poBseasor of the Boman world. 

The General who could only retain a Province or a 
Diocese, is called a Tyrant ; tliat is to say, an illegal 
Pretender. But let an example be selected, and the 
justice of such a title will entirely disappear. — Gaul and 
Spain and Britain, or the Prefecture of the Gauls, were 
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M emperor by the legions at Tonlonae, was inyeated with 
the imperial pnrple hj the " Honorati " of Aries, we 
may estimate the share whioh the proyinoial legislatures 
possessed in the nomination of the provincial ''Tyrants." 
The soldiers elected ihe Emperor, the Gonncil ratified 
the election ; and in the eye of reason, it may appear 
that these sovereigns, who are stig^matized as nsnrpers, 
iiad, perhaps, a better title than t^e rulers who are 
considered as legitimate merely beoaope they were 
cieoognized at Bome. — ^What was the Boman Senate P — 
Certainly it bore an hononred and venerable name ; bat 
^iie Patridans who trembled in the chairs of Cato and 
^oero were the mere creatures and nominees of the 
^hnperor ; whilst the provincial assemblies participated 
jn all the feelings and opinions of their countrymen, and 
^virtually represented the wealth and respectability of the 
land. XJnconscions of the ends which they were destined 
to accomplish, the Provincial Emperors may be con- 
sidered as the precursors of the barbarian dynasties. 
The revolutions sustained by the provinces under their 
government gave an impulse, which ultimately caused 
the kingdoms of modem Christendom to spring out of 
the fourth great monarchy of the Gentiles. 

The political ancestry of the ancient monarohs of 
Anglo-Saxon Britain, must therefore be sought amongst 
the sovereigns who are expunged from the regular series 
of the Gassars, and put at the bottom of the page by the 
chronologists of the empire. Britain was said to be 
singularly fertile in " Tyrants ;" or, in other words, the 
opulent province made strong efforts to detach itself from 
Bome, and to acquire independence. But the history of 
these times is extremely imperfect. The jejune and 
feeble writers of the Aug^tan history afford our chief 
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^sMx^Xs (a.r. ^f^; 1 : and thongli ire know that the first 
\f ihese B.-'iif& Trnsts was alain by hia competitor 
iV.'';b::£. w« v« sen able to tell hia name, 

Cdncs:^? oV^aiced a more durable BBcendency. HewM 
aMe;:api»c tybinh. Hienatitrnwhoicebeorigiiiatedhad 
Vifen liiviiM br ixs migratioiis into serenl colonies {i.d, 
:^?7-2^ : i>ae was setiled in Hibemia, another was found 
ii: the iiUnds of the Rhine ; and the Uenapta, or Heneria, 
of Britain, now Su David's, seems also to have beltmged 
to ibe^ tri!v& Caraosiiis was bom in Britain, accord- 
in^ to an aaihority which we are at present compelled to 
retf>eire with some hesitatton, and <^ipoeed to the Roman 
writt'rs who call him the " foeter son of BatSTia." Yet, 
t'or the credit of Richard of Cirencester, the writer to 
whom I allude, it may be ranarked that tho same 
uncertaintj prevails with respect to many of the 
Eni;>crors, and most of tbe " Tyraata." The contra- 
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mian, the Emperors who then mled, orders were sent 
from Borne to pnt Caransins to death. Bat he evaded 
the &tal messenger ; and the wealth which he had earned 
by his exploits, as well as the reputation which he gained 
in his yictories, persuaded the British legions and auxili- 
aries to hail him as Augustus, and to bestow upon him 
the imperial diadem. 

Maximian, who made some fruitless attempts to rid 
himself of this rival, was repelled with disgrace. The 
Emperor of Britain — whose dominions included Bou- 
logne, and the adjoining coast of Gaul — used every 
exertion to maintain his sovereigniy ; he built vessels of 
war, and raLsed great forces, inviting to his service the 
barbarians against whom he had fought, and to whose 
native courage and maritime skill was now added the 
regular discipline of the Roman soldier. The numerous 
medals strack by Carausius are no inadequate tokens of 
the wealth and splendour which graced his reign ; and 
the inscriptions and devices with which they are im- 
pressed, display the pomp and state which ho assumed 
in his island empire. Baling in Britain, " Marcus 
Aurelius Valerius Carausius," for he had borrowed these 
impressive names, was ranked as the " brother" of Dio- 
cletian and Maximian. The fleets of Carausius sailed 
triumphant ; and from the columns of Hercules to the 
mouths of the Rhine, his standard ruled the seas. When 
Constantius was associated to the purple, he prepared to 
dispossess Carausius of his dominions ; and by a bold 
and fortunate enterprise, the British fleet stationed at 
Boulogne was compelled to surrender, Constantius 
then prepared for the invasion of Britain; but in the 
meanwhile, domestic conspiracies had arisen (a.d. 294- 
297), and Carausius was slain at York by the dagger of 
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AlIf-.T^s. tit £-£ead and mmiater, who Bocceedfid to the 

Tb* if t&£l£ cf the saaoeaitm oFDie pnmnciftl emperors, 
>: ~T;tperir called " Tynnts," wto eitlier mled in 
B— --.-- ^c^c. CT in Britain ms » part of the prefecture of 
iLf G^:il£. T^3st be omitted nntil we arrive at the reiga 
<~: V^T^""^g, as able and fortunate general. By some 
v-s-.-— '^T-a he is described as a Britoo, and yet as allied 
to tLs imperial family. He diepated the empire with 
Gratian (a.?. 3^2-3^) ; and tbe Bretons of Armorica, or 
the " Ltfiif Brit-iin" in Gaol, beliered that their nation 
fptaci: from the Sower and youth of this island, who 
accompanied him in this enterpriae. The exploits of 
Maximos belong rather to the general history of tbe 
Roman empire, than to the particular history of Britain. 
It is sufficient to obeeire that, after his death at Aqni- 
Icifl, Theodoms reannexed the proTJPce of Britain to h 





/ 
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whose primitiTe mdeness was nnafieoted by {he ciYili* 
zation whidi the Roman oonqnests had imparted to their 
brethren. Tamed animalH are alwajs perseoated by ^e 
wild creatures of their own species, and the Picts bore 
the greatest antipathy to their ancient kinsmen. The 
first inroads of the Picts (a.d. 306) were easily repelled. 
But when the Scots arriyed from the opposite coast of 
Erin, the union of the forces of these barbarians enabled 
them to pursue their operations with great success. The 
united hordes of the Picts and the Scots rushed from the 
North like a torrent ; attacked and plundered London ; 
and though this invasion was repelled by Theodosius 
(a.d. 367-368), still the northern districts were never 
afterwards reduced to order and tranquillity. 

The Scots were the relatives of the Cymri, being an- 
other branch of the great Celtic nation, and who, at a 
period hr beyond all authentic history, had established 
themselves in Hihernia^ Erin, or Ireland. Hence, that 
island, from its predominant population, was generally 
called Scotia, or Insula Scotorum, by the writers of the 
sixth and seventh centuries. This is a circumstance 
which has ofben been forgotten, but it is of great import- 
ance to recollect it, for the name of Scotia, or Scotland, 
as applied to the northern portion of Britain, is compara- 
tively of modem origin. These Irish Scots appear to 
have begun by spreading themselves in straggling settle- 
ments on the coast of Argyle and the neighbouring 
shores, forming little clans, or even &milies, not owing 
obedience to any common chieftain, and without any 
regular government. The land was sterile, the Pictish 
population thin and scanty, and therefore the original 
inhabitants do not appear to have opposed the Scottish 
settlements. Heuda, who arrived with rather a large 
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train of followers, oeems to bsTV been the first who 
acquired any permanent aothorify amongst the British 
Scots ; and from him they an aaid to bare been called 
Dalre%duti or DaJriad*. Bnt the princes afterwarde 
goreming these nations (i.d. 986), claimed to be de- 
scended from Fergus, the son of Ere, who, wit^ his 
brother Lonm, nigned towards the close of the fifth 
centory. There was probably a flax and reflux of 
population ; and the history of tiiese bibes is much 
clouded by fable. But (be main &ctB are Batie&ctorily 
established; and there is no reason to doubt but tbat 
the Scots bad emigrated fi«m Irdand, and obtained a 
small tract of country, as befbre desoribed. Another 
colony was eettled, though at what period is nnoertun, 
in the country called Qaltoway: here they i^pear also 
to hare been blended witli the Picts, periiaps some (tf the 
tribes who bad assisted in the war. 

We must now adyert to another nation, destined to 
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SaxonB ; bnt it is most probable that they, like the Scots, 
succeeded in fixing themselves in some portion of the 
district ; for it appears a strange anomaly, that a country 
should be named, not from its inhabitants, bnt from its 
assailants ; and in the '' littos Sazonicnm " of Gaol, 
afterwards indnded in Normandy, they had obtained a 
permanent domicile not &r from Baienx. 

Either flocking from these settlements, or passing frt>m 
beyond the sea, the Saxons joined the Picts and the Scots 
in their great invasion. The victory of Theodosins (a,d. 
368) produced a temporary calm ; but he was compelled 
to follow the host of the pirates to the extremity of the 
British islands, and the distant Orcades were drenched 
with Saxon gore. 

Whilst these events were taking place in Britain, hordes 
of barbarians continued pouring into Gkul and Italy. 
The Roman emperors, Arcadius and Honorius, were 
compelled to abandon Britain to its fate (a.d. 406-418). 
Marcus and Gratian, successively hailed as Emperors by 
the British legions, passed away like shadows. Gon- 
stantine, who was raised from the ranks by his well- 
omened name, and promoted to the Imperial dignity in 
Britain, obtained more considerable, though transient 
power. At length the connexion between Britain and 
Rome was entirely severed. Britain broke, as it were, 
into various independent and rival communities — and 
the sovereigns contended amongst themselves for the 
empire, whilst the hosts of the enemy were thickening 
around them. 

As far as we can judge, two great parties prevailed 
in the southern tracts of our island. A Roman party, 
headed by Aurelius Ambrosius, a chieftain of imperial 
descent, who claimed or acquired the Imperial dignity ; 
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and anotlier, sapportiiig die OMue of tba too bmons 
VortigeriL DDring theae oontentaoos, the Scots and 
the Picts contmoed their predfltorj vw&n, and Tsdnoed 
tlie ooontzy to the grastect iiiuei7 (i.i>. 480). Any 
degree of onion amongBt tiia Britoiu might have enabled 
them to repet their enemiea. The mils of the dties 
fortified by the Bomans were yet itrong and firm. The 
tactics of tbe legions were not forgotten. Bright armour 
was piled in the storehooseB, and tlie aentied line of 
spears might have been presented to tiie half naked 
Soots and Picte, who oonld nerer have prevailed against 
their opponents. Bat Hie Britons had no indinataon to 
lift the sword, except against each otlier. Hnably and 
pitofiilly imploring the Romans for help, tbey lost all 
coorage, except for laotiOD, when the T^^mtnif oonld not 
comply, bat left them to their own Teaooroeo. The most 
ancient historian of this distorbed and lamentable period, 
a British king. 
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€ljVi^Ut II. 



ffengiat and fforsa: iheir supposed TransacUoru wUh Vorii- 
gem — Progress of the Intxiders — Conquest of Britain by the 
JuteSj Angles, cmd Saxons — Kingdoms founded by them— 
Kent, Sussex, Wessex, East Angliay Essex, Deira, Bemida^ 
Merda — Sutijugaiion of {he Britons. 

The '* three tribes of Germany " — the Jutes^ the Angles^ 
and the Saxons^ by whom Britain was subdued, seem 
originally to have constituted but one nation, speaking 
the same language, and ruled by monarchs who all 
claimed their descent from the deified monarch of the 
Teutons, Woden or Odin. They frequentiy changed 
their position on the £rm land of Europe, as the stream 
of population rolled forward, impelled by the secondary 
causes, prepared and destined to act in fulfilment of the 
decree by which the enlargement of Japhet had been 
foretold. 

The Jates, together with their neighbours the Angles, 
dwelt in the peninsula of Jutland, or the "Cimbric 
Chersonesus," and in the adjoining Holstein, where there 
is still a district called Anglen. That, in fact, is the 
real Old England; and, properly speaking, our "Old 
England" is New England^ though now we give that 
name to a province in America. The Saxons were more 
widely dispersed. Ptolemy places them in the Cimbric 
Chersonesus, near the Jutes and Angles ; but they after- 
wards occupied a much larger extent, from the Delta of 
the Rhine to the Weser. After the migration of the 
Saxons to Britain, the name of Old Saxons was given 
to the parent stock. One very large body of Saxon 
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population occupied the present WeetphEilia ; bat the 
tribes by whom Britain was invaded, appear principaUy 
to have proceeded from the country now called Pries- 
land ; for of all the continental dialects, ths ancient 
Friaick is the one which approaches most nearly to the 
Anglo-Saxon of our ancestors. 

It is necessary, however, to remark, that the name 
" Saxon " appears rather to have been intended to denote 
a confederacy of tribes, than to have originally belonged 
to any one nation. — Learned men have sought for the 
etymology of the term in the " Seax" or short aword, a 
weapon with which they were armed. These and other 
Buppoaitions, upon which I hare not room to enlarge, are, 
however, after all, only ingonioua sports and fancies. 
We possesB but a very small number of authentic &cte 
concerning the early history of the barbarian nations of 
the West ; and, though the general outline of their posi- 
tion npon the etbno graphical map can be understood 
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B 18 BBid bj some writera, iliat V oriigem married 
Boweius the daughter of Hengist. She was very 
beantiftd; and when introduced hj her &.ther at the 
royal hanqaet of the British King, nhe advanced grace- 
fnllj and modestly towards him, bearing in her hand a 
golden goblet filled with wine. Yonng people, even of 
the highest rank, were accustomed to wait upon their 
c»lders, or those nnto whom they wished to show respect, 
and therefore the appearance of Bowena as the cup- 
bearer of the feast was neither unbecoming nw nnseemly. 
And when Bowena came near nnto Vortigem, she said, 
in her own Saxon language, — *' Wcbs AeoZ, Uaford 
Oonung;*^ — ^which means ''Health to thee, my Lord 
Eang." Yortigem did not understand the salutation of 
Rowena, but the words were explained to him by an 
interpreter. " Drinc hecU,** — " Drink thou health," — was 
the accustomed answer, and the memory of the event 
was preserved in merry old England by the wassatUcup 
— ^a cup foM of spiced wine or good ale, which was handed 
round from guest to guest, at the banquet and the festival. 
Well, therefore^ might Eowena be recollected on high 
tides and holidays, for the introduction of this concomitant 
of good cheer. 

The expectations of the Jutes increased with their 
power. Further demands were made upon the Britons 
— an increase of reward — a larger territory. BeAisal 
provoked hostility ; the Jutes joined with the Scots and 
Picts, and ravaged Bntain from East to West. An 
interval of ill fortune ensued, during which the Jutes 
were compelled to leave the island, but they speedily 
returned with greater force. They craved peace from 
the Britons, and a banquet was held to celebrate the 
pacification. The treacherous Hengist instructed his 
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coropaniona to conceal their short ewords beneath their 
garments. At the si^^iml, which he gave by exclaaming, 
"At'med cure saxes"* they drew their weapons. The 
British Koblea were slain; Vortigern was taken prisoner, 
and the Jntes gained potisessiou of Kent, and extended 
tlicir dominion oyer a considerable portion of the adjoin- 
ing country. 

These details have been told bo often, tbat they acquire 
a kind of prescriptive right to credit ; bnt I believe that 
they bear no nearer relation to the real history of Anglo- 
Saxon England, than the story of jEneaa, ea related by 
Virgil, does to the real history of the fonndation of 
Bomc. Nothing can be more unlikely than tbat Vorti- 
gern should have invited over these implacable enemies 
of Britain, " the Dragons of Germany," as they an 
called by the bards, for the pnrpoao of warring against 
the Scota and Picts, with whom they or their kinsmen 
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Their acquisition of the Isle of Thanet from the British 
King maj perhaps be credited. As I have observed, it 
was a grant in the nature of those which the Romans 
made to the IduUy yet not so much as the price of aid to 
be obtained from the threatening colony, as for the pur- 
pose of warding off frurther hostility. 

Thanet is now divided from the rest of Kent by a 
narrow rill, crossed by an arch of the smallest span. 
The riU was then a channel, nearly a mile in width ; 
and in this isle, the Jntes, possessing the command of 
the sea, could well maintain themselves against their 
disunited enemies. Several years, however, of constant 
war&re elapsed before " Cantwara Land^^^ or Kent, be- 
came their dominion (a.d. 457, 473, 488) ; and Eric, the 
son of Hengist, appears to have been the first real king 
of the country ; for he, and not his father Hengist, was 
honoured as founder of the Kentish dynasty. From the 
spear which he wielded, or the vessel which bore him 
over the waves, he was sumamed "-^sc," or Ash-tree ; 
and ^scingaSj or Sons of the Ash-tree, did the kings of 
Kent, his descendants, call themselves so long as their 
dynasty endured. When -^sc was fairly settled in his 
rich and fertile kingdom, he laid down the sword : his 
son and his son*s son lived equally in peaceful obscurity. 
Ethelbert, fourth in descent from ^sc, gave great splen- 
dour to the state (a.d. 568-616) ; but Kent soon sunk 
into the condition of a dependent principality, beneath 
the sway of its more powerful rivals and neighbours. 
No portion of our island has continued more truly Anglo- 
Saxon than " Cantwara Land." The fair- haired Kentish 
yeoman bears in his countenance the stamp of his remote 
ancestry ; and the existence of the gavel kind tenure in 
Kent, or the custom whereby the land becomes divisible 
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among all the children, instead of desoending to the 
eldest, is a sin^ar proof of the steadineBS or goodfoitime 
vchicli enabled the Kentish men to assert their &anchieea, 
when all England yielded to the Normtm sway. 

Whilst the Jutes were conqnering Kent, their kindred 
took part in the war. Ship after ship sailed from the 
North Sea, filled with eager warriors. The Saxons now 
arrived — Ella and his three sons landed in the ancient 
territory of the R«gni (a.p. 477-491). The Britons 
were defeated mth great slaughter, and driven into the 
forest of Antlreadc, whose est«nt is faintly indicated 
by the wastes and commona of the Weald. 

A geaeral confederacy of the Kinga and " Tyrants " 
of the Britons was formed against the invaders, but fresh 
reinforccmoots arrived from Germany ; the city of 
Andrcades-Ceasire was taken by storm, all its inhabi- 
tants were slain, and the baUdiiigs razed to the ground, 
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** Woodlands of Dyfiiaint," or Damnonia^ may have been 
avenged, hat the power of tiie Saxons overwhelmed all 
opposition ; and Cerdic, associating his son Cynric in the 
dignity, became the King of the territory which he gained. 
Under Gynric and his son Ceanlin, the Saxons slowly, 
yet steadily, gained ground. The utmost ezt^it of their 
dominions towards the North cannot be ascertained ; bnt 
they had conqnered the town of Bedford r and it was 
probably in consequence of their geographical position 
(a.d.571) with respect to the oonntrieB of the Middle and 
JEad SctxonSf that the name of the West Saxons was given 
to this colony. The tract north of the Thames was soon 
lost ; bat on the sonth of that river and of the Severn^ 
the snccessors of Gerdic, Kings of WesseXy continned to 
extend their dominions. The Hampshire Avon, which 
retains its old Celtic name, signifying tJie Watery seems 
at first to have been their boundary. Beyond this river, 
the British Princes of Danmonia retained their power ; 
and it was long before the country as &r as the Exe 
became a Saxon March-land, or border. 

About the time that the Saxons under Gerdic and 
Cynric were successfully warring against the Britons, 
another colony was seen to establish itself in the terri- 
tory or kingdom which, from its geographical position, 
obtained the name of East Saxony; but whereof the 
district of the Middle SaxonSy now MiddleseXy formed a 
part. London, as you well know, is locally included in 
Middle Saxony ; and the Kings of Essex, and the other 
sovereigns who afterwards acquired the country, cer- 
tainly possessed many extensive rights of sovereignty in 
the city. Yet, I doubt much whether London was ever 
incorporated in any Anglo-Saxon kingdom ; and I think 
we must view it as a weak, tributary, vassal state, not 

3 
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very well able to resiBt the nsnrpations of tlie SHpreme 
Lord or Suzerain, j^acwin, or Erccawiiie,whowas the first 
King of tho Eiuit Saxons (a.d. 527). His son Sledawtu 
married to Ricoia, daughter to Ethelbert of Kent, who 
ailerwarda appoars as the sapOTior, or sorereign of the 
country ; and though Sleda was King, yet Kttelbort 
joined in all important acta of government. This was 
the fat« of Essex — it ia styled a kingdom, bnt it never 
enjoyed any political independence, being alwa3^ sub- 
jected tci the adjoining kings. 

Thns did the Jatcs and the Saxons resort to Britain ; 
and now came the Angles — and in such numbers, that 
Old England was almost emptied of ite inhabitants; and 
the district continued very thinly peopled, even in the 
days of Venerable Bede. The tribes dwelling in the 
adjoining tracts did not occupy the conntty, althongh 
they continued pouring forth their colonies into many 
other parts of the world ; nor was it replenished by the 
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plaoeB expanding into merm and broadt^ the ooontiy had 
neariy the appearanoe of a peninBobu At the isthmna 
where these natural defimoes ended, the East A-ngliii« 
oast np a very strong fortifioation, oonsisting of a deep 
moat and a lofty rampart In the middle ages it was 
often called ihe ''Bech dyke^'^ or OianfM d/yie: the 
oonmion people attribnted it to the Fiend. Hie heath 
through which the rampart extends, not having been 
Bobjeoted to coltiyation, the Devil's Dyke is yet very 
entire, and is one of the most remarkable monuments of 
its kind. Bat the marshes have been drained, and 
Croyland and Thomey no longer rise like islands in the 
midst of a marshy lake ; though still the nature of the 
fen countries is not entirely altered ; and the traveller 
can easily picture to himself the ancient state of the 
district before it was recovered from the floods. TJfia 
was the first of the East Anglian chieftains who acquired 
the title of a King, within the boandaries which I have 
ihns described. And as the kings of Kent were known 
as jSJscingaa, so were the sovereigns of East Anglia 
distinguished by the patronymic of Ujfingas, or sons of 
Uffa. But their annals have been almost wholly lost; 
and the history of East Anglia is nearly a blank in the 
Chronicles of England. 

The British kingdoms of Deyfyr and Bryneich (latin- 
ised into Deira and Bernicia), extending from the Humber 

* Not, as Camden supposes, from tbe Tillage of Retdi (Cambridgeshire), bat 
from Beeke or Xieg^, (Q«iin. and Isl.) a CHant, a Hero, a being possessed of 
pretemataral power. The tenn may be found In all the Gothic dialects. Like 
the cognate Bat wdA Bajah^ It is primarilj to be deduced from Sidi or Rtidt, 
dominion or power. Wealth Is power, and benoe Biott or rick^ assumed the 
secondary sense which it now bears. In the Anglo-Saxon, bowerer, it more 
■soaUj (though not inrariably) retains its prlmaiy sense— s.0. " He awearps the 
riean of setle. Deposoit po^nUei de sede." He hath put pown the mighty 
fhxn their seat In the phrase " Bieu hombres," the Castilian has retained the 
Oothio appellatioa of his ancestonk Kiogriofe^ for kingdom, RmaliMd in use, 
till rocent times, in Scotland. 
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to the Frith of Forth, were divided from each other by r 
forest, occnpyiag the tract between €he Tyno Eind Teea ; 
and which, unreclaimed by man, was abandoned to the 
wild-deer. Properly speaking, thia border-land does 
not seem originally to have belonged to either kingdom ; 
but, in snbscqaent times, the bonndary between Deira 
and Bemicia waa naoally fixed at the Tyne. Tbe trans- 
hnmbrane coontriee were exposed at an early period to 
the attacks of the Jutes and Saxons. Some chroniclers 
say, that Octa aud Ehnsa, sons of Hengiet, conqnered a 
portion of the country. At the onset, the invaders made 
litUe progress. The Britons of the neighbouring Reged 
and Strathclyde, governed by valiant Princc8, the 
descendants of the Roman Maximns, appear to have 
possessed more nnity than their brethren in the Sontb ; 
and their efforte supported the population of Deira and 
Beraicia in roaisting their enemies. The scale was 
oveuly poised until the English Ida landed at the t 
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The massy keep yet stands ; and the voyager, following 
the course of l^e Abbess of St. Hilda, may yet see 

*' King Ida's cattle huge and Bqnare 
Vrom its tall rock look grimlj down, 
And on the swelling ocean fkown." 

Ida's dominions were intersected by tracts still be- 
longing to the Britons, who ultimately yielded to the 
invaders. In Deira, the progress of the Angles or 
English was slow : York, it is tme, had been plundered 
by the Saxons (a.d. 504), and Archbishop Sampson 
compelled to take refuge in Armorica or Brittany ; but 
until the accession of Ella (a.d. 559-560), Deira is not 
known to have been subjected to an English king. Ella 
was not of the same fisimily as Ida. Both were children 
of Woden ; but Ida was descended from the fifth son of 
the fabled monarch, whilst Ella traced his ancestry to 
Baldeg, the sixth son, from whom the kings of Wessex 
were also descended. Ida had twelve sons. Six of these 
are said to have reigned in succession after him, one 
afler another. This statement seems to be improbable ; 
and I should rather think that they took distinct princi- 
palities, or portions of the kingdom. Ella, king of Deira, 
appears to have compelled the sons of Ida to become 
tributary to him (a.d. 559-560). And the two houses of 
Bemicia and Deira continued, during several years, in a 
state of rivalry and hostility. Deira ultimately prevailed 
in the person of Edwin. The two states were now usually 
known by the collective name of Northumhria (a.d. 617). 
Though not united into one community, they were gene- 
rally governed by one monarch ; and the kingdom became, 
for a time, the most powerfrd in Anglo-Saxon Britain. 

The country adjoining the English settlements of East 
Anglia and Deira, and which bordered on the lands of 
the British tribes, obtained the name of the March^ or 
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boundary. The English cbigft^ns who BetUed in it, 
seem, originally to bave coneiderod tiicmselTeB as ireed 
from any control ; bnt Creoda, their first king (*.d. 585- 
593), who appears to have been the Rnler of the Middle 
Angles, must have been a vassal under the snprenuuiy of 
Iforthnmbria. Pendo, a fierce and valiant warrior, caet 
off this allegiance : the March or Mereia was now estab- 
lished as an independent state (A-d. 626-65t>) ; and thoagh 
more than once rednced to subjection, either by North- 
nmbria or by Wessex, its sovereigns continaed to extend 
their dominions at the expense of the Britons, nntil at 
length, having acquired all the midland parts of Loegria,* 
the Britons of Cambria were exposed to their aonstant 
hostility. That a portion of the dominions of Weasex 
passed into Meroia, has been already noticed. London 
was afterwards wrested by the Mercians from the West 
Saxons, and the geographical extent of the state perhaps 
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eror m9m kingdamB indapendaii of 6>ch other. And if 
we indnde thoae kuDgdoms which were sabserYient to 
hunger states, the number most be inoressed. The 
nephew cf Oerdio mled^ Isle of Wight with regal title. 
In MerciBi the chidfadn of ** JSimcow"* had as mnoh 
anthontj in his good city of Worcester, as the king of 
Essex had in London. But, however divided, the nations 
whom we term Anglo-Saxons were thns possessed of 
the best parts of Britain, whilst the Cymri were driven 
to the western side of ^ island, and principal]^ those 
districts where the natural fortifioi^ons of moors and 
moontains, and lakes^ and woods, enabled them to with* 
stand their invaders. 

Part of the Britons retained possession of Stratholyde 
and Cambria, extending from Aldnyd, now called Dim« 
breton, or Donbarton — ^the JDun or fortress of the Brilona^ 
— to the sonthem borders of Lancashire ; whilst the 
ridge of mountains, not unaptly termed the British 
Apennines, separated them from Northumbria.t 

Another great mass of British population continued in 
possession of JDamnonia or Devonshire, with its depen« 
dancy, Oemaw or Cornwall, which countries the Saxons 
called West Wales (about a.d. 638). Here the Britons, 
although their enemies were daily gaining ground upon 
them, still dreamt that they retained the monarchy of 
Britain, until Cadwallader, sumamed " Bhendyged," or 
the Blessed, resigned his crown, and went to Rome, 
where he died, a penitent and a pilgrim. Many of the 
Britons fled beyond sea to Armorica: those who re- 
mained behind seem to have consisted chiefly of the 
peasantry. The Britons then took their stand beyond 

* Gloucester, Worcester, and part of Warwfckihlre. See Map IL 

tSMjroiM U. and IV. 
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tiie Exa, and afterwardb beytrnd the Tamar, tmtiJ at 
length tiie; sobmitted to tlie Englisli aaoendaiuy, and 
loflt flveiy trace of national power, 

lastly, the noblest of the Britons mamtained them- 
selTes in Cambria, or Wales. The Anj^lo- Saxons, and 
particaJarly the Mercians, more than onoe orerran their 
country; but the Cymii defended themselves amidst 
their featnesses. Thej detested the Saxons, and wonhl 
neither conform to the 8axon oostoms nor the Saxon 
laws. The Bomanised Britons of Loegria appear to bar* 
united more readily to their invaders. I apprehend thai 
they possessed less nationality; and sometimes erea 
national pnvjndices are tite aafegnardB of independeaot 
In the kin^oms or principalities of the Western Cymr 
of which, according to a nomenclature of perhi^ Un 
origin, t^ states of Gwynedd, Deheabartli, Powjb, It 
Gwent,* were the most important, the old linei ' 
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ft^K|fUr III. 

HecUhenism of (he Anglo-SaxoM — Deities worshipped by ikem — 
Origin ofihe Papal AtUhority — Pope Gregory undertakes 
the Conversion of Anglo-Saxon Britain — Missions of Augus- 
tine and Paulinus — Temporal Effects of&ie Introauetion of 
Christianity — EtheUberi of Kent and Edmn ofNorthumbna 
-Conversion of those Kings — Foundation of the Sees of 
Canterbury ani London, 

Amongst the heathen, we may discern several shades or 
gradations of delusion. Some nations, like the Mexicans, 
have 80 entirely renounced the Divine assistance, as to 
be allowed to fall into absolute devil-worship ; knowingly 
and wittingly worshipping the sources of evil, and 
attempting to propitiate tiie demons whom they adore, 
by actions which they must confess to be crimes. Others 
have erred, not so much by denying the Almighty, as by 
bestowing his attributes upon his creatures, to whom 
they have rendered the worship due to the Creator. 
The sun going forth in his course, the moon walking in 
brightness, and the starry host of heaven, have all 
received the honour appertaining only to the power by 
whom they were framed. Nor has this idolatry been 
confined to inanimate objects ; for the lawgivers, the 
rulers, and the warriors of the people, have been deified 
by the ignorance or ^ud of their subjecte or disciples. 
This sin against the Divine Majesty may exist in jB^t, 
although not acknowledged in form. Whenever any 
veneration is rendered to human virtue, any respect paid 
te human wisdom, or any confidence placed in human 
power, in such a manner as to render us unmindM that 
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onr talents are the true gitte of Proridence, we err, eren 
ne if we offered the hecatomb to ApoUo, or burnt the 
incense before Baal. 

The religion of the Anglo-Saions, in general,— it is not 
in onr power to diatingniah between partdcniar tribes, — 
was evidently a compound of the worship of the coles^al 
bodies, or jSufopwm, as it is termed, and of hero-worship; 
and the Anglo-Sa:ton names of the days of the week 
enable na to give a compendinm of their creed. 

SunnaruliFg and Monajiday, or Snnday and Monday, 
scarcely need a version. It most be remarked, however, 
that, oontrary to the mythology of the Greeks and 
Konuuis, the San was considered 1^ all the Teutons as 
a female, and the Hoon as a male deity. They had an 
i>ld notion that if they addressed thai power as a god- 
dess, their wives would be their masters. 

The third day of the week, following the two great 
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Anglo-SaxoDB claimed, as I have before obaerved, to be 
considexed as his progeny. In the SoandinaTiaa ^ Sagag", 
or romances, Odin appears as the leader hj whom the 
" Asi," or Northmen, were conducted to the shores of 
the Baltic £rom their original dime, periiaps tihe neigh- 
bonrhood of the Black Sea; and the learned historiaDS cf 
Sweden and Denmark, bj the ingenious device of sup- 
posing that there were three Wodens or Odins at di£feient 
periods, have contrived to reduce the adventures ascribed 
to him to a kind of oonsiBtent chronologj. Woden most, 
however, be considered merely as a mythological crea- 
tion ; and though it is very probable that there is some 
authentic foundation for the historical character of the 
" Furious One,"* — such being the meaning of his name, 
— ^yet it is quite impossible to analyse the elements of 
which it is composed. 

Thor^ the patron deity of Thoredcegj or Thursday, 
follows in the rank immediately after Odin. Thor, like 
the Boman Jove, to whom the same day was assigned, 
was worshipped as the Thunderer ; his thunderbolt was 
a hammer, which he wielded with irresistible force ; and 
many tales and fables are told of his achievements and 
battles against giants and demons. 

Freya was the wife of Odin, and gave her name to 
Freyci'dcBg, or Friday. She was the Venus of the 
North. 

Lastly came Scetery from whom Saturday was named. 
He was represented as standing upon a fish, and he held 
a bucket in his hand, so that he appears to have been a 
water deity. 

Besides the before-mentioned deities^ many others 
received their share of honour. Sasonotey the son of Odin, 

* Wood sUU means mad In the actual dialect of Scotland. 
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was venerated by the old Saxons of Germany, aad 
probably by their kinBmen in Britain, almost aa highly 
as Odin himself ; and from him the Kings of Egsex were 
descended. On the Continent, the Slavoniane, who 
spread tfaemBelves into Europe ont of Asia, at & later 
period than the Tentons, hod poBseseed themselves of 
the shores of the Baltic, where the old Saxons dwelled. 
The Russians are Slavonians ; bat this groat nation 
consisted of many tribes, and the wild people who 
advanced aa far as the Elbe were also called SJavo- 
Winidi, Fentii, or Vandals. Their mythology had some 
affinity to the Bjatem which now prevaila amongst the 
Hindoos. Their idols were often many-headed, and 
covered with symbols. The Slavonians or Vandals 
adopted some of the Teuton gods from their Saxon 
neighboors : tho latter equally borrowed from the 
Slavonians ; and Scetor appears to have been one of these 
foreign deities. 
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delnsionB, the Teatonio natians retained Bome faint 
reminisoenoeB of the tratha revealed or ahadowed to the 
Fatriarcha. Poesibly tibe week of aeven days, aa used by 
them, may be ooEuddered aa one of these yeatigeB. They 
had a yeiy firm oonviction that the aonl did not periah 
with the body. Of their conception of the esaenoe of 
the DiTine Being, the Anglo-Saxon langoage affords a 
aiTignlA.r testimony, for the name of Ood signifies Oood. 
He was goodness itself, and the author of all g^oodness. 
Yet the idea of denoting the Deity by a term equivalent 
to abstract and absolute perfection, striking as it may 
appear, is perhaps less remarkable than tine &ct, that the 
word Jtfar^ which they nsed, as we do, to designate a 
haman being, also signified Wickedness; showing how 
well they were aware that our fallen nature had become 
identified with sin and cormption. They held the 
doctrine, that this visible world was to be judged and 
destroyed, preparatory to a new and happier state of 
being. Th ough wUd, and ferocious towards their enemies, 
they were less corrupted than the mare polished Greeks 
and Romans. They were fidthful, chaste, and honest — 
turning towards the light, and seeking amendment. 
The ground was good; and when the sower cast the 
seed, it brought forth an abundant harvest. 

Whilst the Jutes, the Angles, and the Saxons were 
establishing their temporal dominion in Britain, the 
means of imparting to them the saving truths of the 
Gospel were preparing by the intervention of Gregory, 
who then held the station of Bishop or Patriarch, or, as 
his office is now more usually termed, of Pope of Bome. 

The possession of the Boman Bishopric gave great 
rank and pre-eminence to the Prelate by whom this 
dignity was enjoyed. After the Bomans, and the 
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nations constitating tbe Roman empire, had been con- 
verted to Christianity, it appeared expedient, that, 
when the Bishops of the different cities and provinces 
were aseembled for the porpoBO of deliberating on the 
rule and government of tho charch, certain Prelates 
amongst them shonld bo appointed to preside and keep 
order in these oonncila of the Clergy. And this duty 
was asaigtied to the Bishops, eonietimes called Patriarcha, 
whose chiurs or "Oatkalrte" were placed in the mother, 
or principal churches of the most important diooeses; 
for this latter term, whioh is now exclnsively applied to 
eooleaiastical divisiona, was aaed according to the im- 
perial nomenclatore — as I bave before observed — to 
denote one of the claSRoa of the temporal governments 
into which the empire was divided. The first, or 
Primate, of the Cathedral Bishops, was the Patriarch of 
Borne, who was comphmented with an honorary pre- 
cedence over other Biabops, becanse Rome was anciently 
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The ChuToh of Rome perverted mxaj human ixmtiiations 
into artioles of &ith ; and the pre-eminence assigned to 
the '' Chair of St. Peter," unconnected as it was with 
any thing except the temporal government of the empire, 
became tiie origin and source of the vast dominion which 
the Popes afterwards assumed over the other ohurches 
of the Christian world. 

Pope Qregorj had become much interested in the 
welfare of the Anglo-Saxons, in consequence of an 
incident which happened to him at an earlier period of 
his life. It chanced that he passed through the market 
at Rome (about a.d. 588), where certain dealers had just 
arrived from foreign parts with various kinds of merchan- 
dise. Amongst other articles, there were slaves for sale, 
like cattle. This wicked traffic had existed from time 
immemorial ; and though Ghristianitj had alleviated the 
lot of the slave, it had not succeeded in breaking his 
bonds. Gregory, therefore, could only pity the captives ; 
and he was particularly interested by the appearance of 
some poor little lads, who stood trembling in the expect- 
ation of being consigned to a new master. They were 
beautiful children, with ruddy cheeks and blue eyes, and 
their fine yellow tresses flowing in long curls upon their 
shoulders. Long hair, in those days, was a token of 
dignified birth. Only kings and nobles were accustomed 
to allow of its growth : persons of an inferior or servile 
class were closely shorn. Gregory must, therefore, have 
felt an additional motive for compassion, since he per- 
ceived that these children had sustained some great 
reverse of fortune — and their sufferings must be com- 
paratively much more poignant than if they had been 
accustomed to privation and labour. The father of the 
boys had probably been kUled in war ; and the children, 
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brongbt up in ease and comfort, were now exposed to 

hopeieas captivity, passing from the tender care of their 
parents to the power of a merciless task-master in a 
strange laod. 

" To what nation do tbose poor boys belong ?" was 
the question which Gregory asked of the dealer. " They 
ore Angiea, FatJier." " Well may they be so oaUed, for 
they are as eomely aa angels; and wonld that, like 
aDgets, they might become cberabim in Heaven ! Bnt 
from which of the many provinces of Britain do they 
come ?" " From Deira, Father." " Indeed," continued 
Gregory, speaking in Latin, " De ird Dei libcrandi ewtt " 
— From the wrath of God they are to be delivered. 
And when, on asking the name of their king, he was 
told it wafl Ella, or Alk, he added, that Allsiujah — praise 
ye the Lord — ought to be aung in his donmiions. 

This conversation may appear trifling; but it was 
produce the moat important effecta. The 
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caused a deserted church, built by the Bomans in the 
neighbourhood of Canterbury, to be repaired and fitted 
up for divine service. Ethelbert, therofore, was not 
altogether unacquainted with the character and func- 
tions of Augustine and his forty compauions, who, when 
they had landed in the Isle of Thanet, sent a messenger 
to him, soliciting an interview. Still he had a strange 
opinion that they might be magicians ; and, by a stiU 
stranger idea, he fimcied they were less likely to be able 
to hurt him by their enchantments, if he received them 
in the open air. 

Augustine and his companions proceeded to the ap- 
pointed place, and advanced towards the king, chanting 
the Litany, and praying earnestly for the Divine blessing 
and protectioD.* Ethelbert did not at first yield much 
attention to the Missionaries. He excused himself from 
attending to their exhortations ; but he received the 
Priests with kindness, and allowed them free liberty to 
preach to the people. Ethelbert himself soon became a 
listener and a convert ; and within a short period, all the 
inhabitants of Kent were convinced of their folly in 
worshipping Thor and Woden, the idols of their ances- 
tors. 

So earnestly indeed did the men of Kent listen to 

* "For ever hallowed be this morning fair, 

Blest be the nnconscioos shore on which ye tread, 
And blest the Silver Cross, which ye, instead 

Of martial banner, in procession bear ; 

The Cross preceding Him who floats in air, 
The pictured Saviour I— By Augostine led, 
They come — and onward travel withoat dread. 

Chanting in barbarous ears a tuneful prayer, 

Sung for themselves, and those whom they would Aree I 
Rich conquest waits them : — The tempestaoos sea 

Of ignorance, that ran so rough and high, 
And heeded not the voice of clashing swords, 
These good men humble by a few bare words. 

And calm with fear of Qod's divinity.'* — Wobdswoetb. 

4 
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AagOBtise, tbat upw&rds of ten thonsand of tLem were 
baptized on one Gbristmas-diLy. And we have yet a 
friendly and confidential letter, addressed by Pope 
Greg^ory to Enloglua, liis brother Patriarch of Alex- 
andria, containing an acconnt of the joyful buccobs 
attending the niisBionarioa who had labonred amongst 
the English, " in the moat remote parts of the world." 
He speaks nearly in the same tone which we shonld now 
adopt, if relating the frnits of a mission in Polynesia. 

Ethelbert was extremely aniiona to afford to Augns- 
tine and his companions the means of performing divine 
worship with decency and solemnity; and he Bnr- 
rendered to them his own palace, that they might live 
therein, and erect a chorch adjoining : at the same time, 
he bestowed many ample possossionB for the mainten- 
ance of the priests who were to become it« ministers. 
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eminent in the Boman times. And the great confusion 
consequent upon the Saxon conquest had scarcely in- 
jured the prosperity of London, which has continued 
increasing from the time of the Bomans till the present 
day. 

London was quite unlike the great metropolis which 
we now inhabit. Its extent was confined to what is now 
termed " the city/' then surrounded by a wall, built, as 
it is supposed, about the age of Constantine, and of 
which a few fragments are existing. All around was 
open country. Towards the north-east a deep marsh, — 
the name is yet preserved in Moorfields, — extended to 
the foot of the Roman ramparts. On the western side 
of the city, and at the distance of nearly two miles, the 
branches of a small river which fell into the Thames 
formed an island, so overgrown with thickets and brush- 
wood, that the Saxons called it " Thomey,'' or the " Isle 
of Thorns." The river surrounding Thomey crept 
sullenly along the plashy soil ; and the spot was so wild 
and desolate, that it is described as a fearfrd and terrible 
place, which no one could approach afler night-fall with- 
out great danger. In this island there had been an 
ancient Boman temple, consecrated to Apollo. And 
Sebert, perhaps on account of the seclusion which Thor- 
ney afibrded, resolved to build a church on the site, and 
he dedicated the fabric to St. Peter the Apostle. This 
Church is now Westminster Abbey; the busy city of 
Westminster is old Thomey Island, that seat of deso- 
lation ; and the bones of Sebert yet rest in the structure 
which he founded. Another great church was built by 
Sebert, in the city of London, upon the ruins of the 
heathen temple of Diana (a.d. 604). This church is now 
St. Paul's Cathedral ; and Mellitus being appointed the 
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first Bishop bj Kthelbort and Sebort, the BnocoBaioii baa 
continued to tbo present day. 

Daring the lifetimo of Angustine, tbe Anglo-Saxons 
!o the north of the Humbet continued strangers to 
Christianity. Their conversion took place under the 
reign of Edwin, who, after many vicifiBitndes of fortune, 
attained the supreme dignity, and became the Bretnalda 
or Emperor amongst the Kings of the island of Britain. 

Edwin had married Ethelhnrgha, the daughter of 
Ethelhcrt ; and at the request of Eadbert, her brother — 
who succeeded to the kingdom of Kent, upon the death 
of Ethelhert— he had permitted Paulinus, a misaiouaiy 
despatched by Justus, Archbiehop of Canterbury, to 
enter his dominions. Paulinus was received with 
courtesy, and his conduct continued to command tUo 
respect which, at first, had been yielded to bis station. 
Instead of injudiciously urging the object of his n 
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peared in the greatest danger. The prayers of Paolinns 
were offered for the queen and her babe : they both 
recovered ; and twelve of the royal honsehold, as well 
as the in&nty were baptized by Edwin's permission and 
request. 

Edwin himself still hesitated : he was about to engage 
in war with Gwichelm, for the purpose of punishing his 
treachery. He asked Paulinus for a sign, and declared, 
that, should he succeed against his enemies, he would 
adopt the Christian &ith. 

As soon as Edwin recovered from his wounds, he 
collected his forces, marched against the men of Wessex, 
and inflicted a signal punishment upon all who had 
conspired against him. On his return, he performed his 
vow in part: he abjured idolatry; no longer did he 
sacrifice to the false gods whom he had adored ; and he 
anxiously laboured to put himself in the right way. 
Much of his time he passed in discussion with Paulinus, 
and also with his counsellors and nobles, but more in 
communing with his own heart, in solitude, in reflection, 
and in prayer. 

Edwin was one day alone in his chamber (a.d. 627), 
being in that state of imperfect conviction, when the 
feelings of religion, alloyed by human doubts, impart 
more distress than comfort to the soul, — Paulinus 
suddenly entered, placed his hand upon Edwin's head, 
and announced a great deliverance from his enemies. 
The appearance of Paulinus, his attitude, and the 
intelb'gence which he thus communicated, corresponded 
with a foreboding or presentiment which Edwin had 
received, probably by a dream, when in exile at the 
court of Bedwald, King of the East Angles; and 
Paulinus, availing himself of the impression thus created. 
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earnestly extorted Edwin to acknowledge that Power 

hy whom he had been protected and rescued from 
temporal danger. Edwin now began to yield the assent 
which he had eo long delayed ; and he declared nnto 
PanliuuB, that he would receive the Bacrament of 
baptism, provided the wise law-givers of his kingdom 
woiild eanctioD his coavorsion, and also adopt Cbristi- 
anify. 

Edwin had even yet only a wavering faith : hnmanly 
speaking, however, his condoct waa palliated by the 
circTimBtaiices in which he was placed. The Kings of 
the Anglo-Saxons did not possesa a despotic authority. 
They were forced to act by the advice of their nobles, 
many of whom wore Sovereigns in their territories, 
though the vassals of the King ; and if the Northumbrian 
chieftains hnd continued contumaciously averse to Chris- 
tianity, Edwin would not only have been unable to 
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declaring, iihat if any better doctrine conld be taught to 
him, he would adopt it without hesitation or delay. 

Then spake another of the nobles, who, addressing 
himself to Edwin, compared the present life of man to 
the flight of a swallow : whence it comes we know not, 
nor whither it proceeds : our human existence is a gleam 
in the midst* of darkness. '' We know nothing of our 
origin," said he, " nothing of our end ; and if this new 
doctrine can teach us anything certain of our destiny, 
well is it worth that we should follow its law."* 

All the other nobles and counsellors delivered 
opinions to the same effect : not a dissentient voice was 
heard; and Coifi, the High Priest, proposed that the 
heathen places of worship should be destroyed, or burnt 
with fire. But who is to execute this task ? The High 
Priest answers, that he himself will set the example of 
destroying the pristine objects of idolatry. 

From the tone in which the question was put and 
answered, it is probable that some danger was appre- 
hended from the anger of the people, and Coifi began his 
work in such a manner, as to show the most complete 
abandonment of the heathen law. According to the 

* I cannot den j to myself and mj readers the pleasure of inserting the lioei 
by which Wordsworth has rendered the text of Bede : — 

<• Man's life is like a sparrow, mighty King, 

That, stealing in, while by the fire you sit 

Housed with rejoicing friends, is seen to flit 
Safe from the storm, in comfort tarrying. 
Here did it enter— there, on hasty wing 

Flies out, and passes on from cold to cold ; 

But whence it came we know not, nor behold 
Whither it goes. E'en such that transient thing 

The human soul ; not utterly unknown 
While in the body lodged, her warm abode — 
But firom what world she came, what woe or weal 

On her departure waits, no tongue hath shewn : 
This mystery if the stranger can reveal, 
Uis be a welcome cordially bestowed I" 
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ritnal of Deira, a priest could not bear a weapon, or ride 
on ft horse. Coifi girt himself with a sword, and grasped 
a lance in his hand, and monnting one of the royal ateede, 
be galloped to the temple of " Godmandingham," 

This place of worship nppoars to have been encircled 
by several concentric enclosures, like the morals of Poly- 
nesia, and as soon as Coifi came within reach of the fane, 
he hurled his spear against its walla. When the people 
first saw him sally forth, tbey thought some sudden in- 
sanity had seized him. How much more must they have 
been astonished at ibis act 1 Yet no opposition yfos 
offered ; within a very short space of time, the fabric 
was levelled to tbo ground ; and afler tbe lapse of so 
many centuries, its name, but slightly altered,* continues 
to attest the truth of the history. 

Baptism was then peribrmed by immersion, and so 
general and so fervent was tbe zeal of theN'ortbnmbrians, 
that Faalinns was employed during thirty- 
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now exx>ect the Sabbath of the Lord, as a day of holiness 
and of repose. So strictlj did the temporal laws protect 
the obserranoe of the seventh day, the right and privilege 
of the poor, that the master who compelled his slave to 
work on the Sanday, was deprived of the means of abas- 
ing his power, — the slave obtained his freedixn. 

A tenth part of the produce of the land was set apart 
for the maintenance of the clergy, and the support of the 
destitute. Charity, when resulting from the unaided 
impulses of humanity, has no permanence. Bestowed 
merely to relieve ourselves from the painful sight of 
misery, the virtue blesses neither the giver nor the 
receiver. But, proceeding from the love of God, it is 
steady and uniform in its operation, not wayward, not 
lukewarm, not affected by starts and fancies, and 
ministering to more than the bodily wants of those who 
are in need. 

Paupers, such as we now see, then rarely existed. 
Bad as it was, the system of slavery had given a house 
and a home to the great mass of the lowest orders. And 
the laws, which placed the middling classes under the 
protection, and at the same time under the control of 
the more powerful, prevented all such as really belonged 
to society, from experiencing any severe privations in 
those years when the people were not visited by any 
particular misfortunes. But mankind were then sub- 
jected to many calamities, which have been moderated 
in our times. If crops failed, and the earth did not 
bring forth her fruit, vessels arrived not from distant 
parts, laden with corn. Hunger wasted the land. 
Sickness and pestilence followed, and thinned the rem- 
nant who had been left. Families were broken up, and 
the survivors became helpless outcasts ; for the people 
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To the Buooeasora of the Anglo-Saxon prelatee, we 
mainly owe the preservation <^ the forms and spirit of a 
free goyemment^ defended, not by foroe, but by law; 
and the altar may be considered as the oomer-Btone of 
the ancient constitution of the realm. 
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Jlnjal diffni/y not txiding amangsl the Saxmu and Suits hrfure 
their arriral in Britain — Kingt — Royal aatharity amongii 
the Barbarians, him deduced from the Rotnan auihoriiy — 
Clorif—Brrliratda! or Emperors of Britain — EUa — CeaKlin 
— EtJtelbirl—Ealitald—Ediein^ Omeald—OstpioSubjuga- 
tion of the smaller Stales — BiK of Vie Kingdom of Merda — 
EtMbald—Offa—nis Oonqueilt of the Briioiis^Decline of 
Merda, and Rise of Wesiex — Egliert — Hit early advmturet 
— Obtain! the dignilg of Brdwalda. 

If by the royal dignity we are to understand a per- 
manent authority, enabling the Sovereign to give lawB 
to hia subjects in time of peace, to command them to 
follow him in time of war, and to impose taxes or 
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leaders of the nation. Collectively as a caste, and 
indiyidnally over their own immediate followers and 
retainers, they possessed great dominion and influence ; 
bnt there was no political power of any wide extent. 
Tested in any one individual, excepting during hostilities. 
A chiefbain was then elected to lead the nation, but his 
rule expired with the urgency which had given it birth, 
and all the Aldermen were alike again. Such was the 
government of the ** old Saxons;*^ but amongst others 
of the Teutonic nations, the authority of the chieftains 
had greatly extended. The Romans not unfrequently 
bestowed the title of " Bex " upon the leaders who had 
submitted to them, and who were by no means unwill- 
ing to purchase an increased authority over their suljects, 
by compromising their own political independence. 
Instances of this practice are found as early as the time 
of Julius Cassar, and they afford a curious exemplification 
of the course pursued by the Romans in the days of their 
strength. When the empire decayed, grants of similar 
titles were the result of the weakness of the imperial 
power. Clovis may bo our example. He was the 
conqueror of the Gauls ; he had come in by right of the 
sword ; and yet he was happy to receive the consular 
diploma and the purple robe from Anastasius, the 
Emperor of the East ; and, invested with the imperial 
insignia, he rode in state, scattering gold and silver as 
he paced on his steed, whilst he was hailed as Augustus 
by the surrounding multitude. Here was policy on both 
sides ; — Anastasius, by conferring such dignities upon 
Clovis, kept himself in the position of a superior ; and 
Clovis, by accepting his dignity from Anastasius, not 
only obtained a firm hold upon his conquered subjects, 
the Romanized inhabitants of Gaul, but laid the founda- 
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copied ^m the medal of CaranaiiiB, exhibits the wolf 

and twine, the eusigna of old Borne ; and the Boman 
enBigt), boroe before hira, deiuoiistrat«d the rank which 
he had claimed, and which he endeavoured, with more 
or less Bncceas, to extend, not only over the BritonB, bnt 
over all the other nations of tbo island. 

Ella,— Ceawlin of Wesaex,— and Ethelbert of Kent, 
succesBivelj held this dignity, Redwald of East Aaglia 
obtained it ; bat whether in the lifetime of Ethelbert (a.d, 
477 to 616), or after his decease is somewhat nncerteio. 
I incline to tbo latter supposition. From Hedwald, the 
empire passed to Edwin of Nortbambria. His anthorily 
extended over every part of Britain which waa inhabited 
either by the Cymri, or by the English and Saxon 
natives (i.D. 617-633). The Menavian islands, or Man 
and Anglcsea, were equally subjected to his power ; and 
the name by which wo denote the latter, meaning the 
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Britain acknowledged him as " Emperor ;" and the title 
was given to him in such a manner as to shew that it 
was equivalent to that of Bretwalda. He ruled supreme 
over all the nations and provinces of the island, divided, 
according to the expression of Bede, into. four nations: 
the Angles, the Picts, the Cymri, and the Scots. Oswald's 
virtues, perhaps, assisted in enabling him to acquire this 
dominion. Humble and lowly-minded, full of piety and 
active charity, the qualities which caused him to be 
canonized after his death, obtained the love and vene- 
ration of his subjects when living; and the epithet of 
" Bounteous-hand," bestowed upon him by the Britons, 
is a singular testimony of respect shewn to a " Sassen- 
agh" sovereign. 

Oswald, like Edwin, fell in battle with the Mercians 
(a.d. 642) ; and the miracles supposed to be worked in 
the field of " Maserfelth,"* were accepted as testimonies 
of the sanctity ascribed to the Northumbrian king. 
Oswio, the brother of Oswald, after some interval — for 
his authority over the Northumbritip kingdoms was 
disturbed and contested even by his own son — obtained 
the dignity of Bretwalda, like his predecessor ; and the 
Picts and Scots, as well as the other natives of Britain, 
acknowledged his supremacy. 

I have said that the BretwaJdas are to be considered 
as the successors of the Roman Emperors, or Tyrants, 
But the remark must be extended ; and we may affirm, 
that when and so soon as the rojral authority became 
developed amongst any of the barbarians who settled on 
Roman ground, all their kings took upon themselves, as 
far as they could, to govern according to the spirit of 
the Roman policy, and agreeably to the maxims prevail- 

• Perhaps Oswestry. 
5 
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iag in tLe decUnQ of the empire, and declared in the 
imperial \a.vi. At the same time, thiB copy of the Roman 
]najeHt7 was very mde and inartificial. The edifice was 
the handiwork of unakilfal artiste working by eye, 
and in coarse matarials. The " Wilin" (sages), and 
" Rcedyifa " (givers of counsel), of the Anglo-Saxon 
and other of the barbaric kingdoms, used the codes and 
codicils and rescripts of the Emperors, even as their 
church architects ettoraptod to imitate the models 
afi'orded by the sacred strnctnrea of imperial Korae, 
Tet, though the colnmc be diBproportionod, and the 
capital rudo, and tbe moulding missbapea, we must 
acknowledge that tbe cathedral of Charlemagne would 
nerer have assumed its characteristic form, if the archi- 
tect had not sought a prototype in the Ba^silica of 
Constantino. 

This assumption of power was not unchecked or 
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as their birtbriglit and best privilege. Taking all these 
things together, we must consider the practical govem- 
ment of the State as resulting from two opposite 
principles, often discordant, and sometimes entirely 
hostile to each other — a Roman law which the king 
endeayonred to introduce into the administration of the 
state — and a Germanic law, upon which that Roman 
law was imposed; and by adverting to these circum- 
stances, many of the problems of history may be solved. 
Thus, in the kingdom of the Franks, the '* Comites " 
and ''Duces," (such being the titles by which the 
subordinate chieftains were distinguished), appear some- 
times as hereditary, and sometimes as deriving their 
authority from the sovereign. Now, if it be assumed 
that the sovereign, in continuation of the Roman policy, 
delegated his power to local governors — but that these 
local governors were usually the old heads or rulers of 
the subordinate nations or tribes, this contradiction will 
disappear. By accepting the royal diploma or com- 
mission, the Senior accumulated the royal jurisdiction 
upon his own, and they became inseparably blended 
when, in process of time, the distinction between his 
rights as a Teutonic chieftain, and his duties as the 
king's officer were neglected or forgotten. This may bo 
illustrated by a familiar comparison : — supposing the 
Lord-lieutenancy of Merionethshire had been invariably 
granted, since the reign of Henry VIII., to the Wynns 
— ^from father to sou ; and that when the male line 
ceased, the office was equally continued in the female 
line : that we had no regular record or register relating 
to such appointments ; and that the country was in 
great turbulence and warfare : — under these circum- 
stances, the Wynns and the people of Merionethshire 
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migLt very natnrally bo indnced to anppoae, tbat all tlie 
powers of tho lientonaney were iolierent in tho desoen- 
dant of Owen Gwynedd, and that they belonged to him 
by inherifance, like his estates, iiidcpondeutly of tho will 
of the lung of England. 

No monarch nf Northnmbria, after Oswio, posBOBsed 
tho title of Bretwalda ; and, in the course of his reign, 
he Enstained a great loss of dominion. He slew Penda 
and subdued Mercia (a.d. C56) ; and, without doubt, 
declared iu his manifestoes that it was a just war, which 
he had nndertaken for the purpose of reducing the 
ancient dependency of his Northumbrian crown. Bnt tbe 
couqueBt proSted not to Oawio. Tho Mercian nobles or 
Ealdormen submitted with an ill will (a.d. 650) : they 
concealoii Wulferc, Penda's son ; and in leas than a 
year, Wulfere was Icing of the Mercians and Middle 
Anples— for tho two nations continned distinct. Wul- 
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eflbrt for the purpose of relieving themselves from a yoke 
which had become intolerable. At ' Borford, the two 
sovereignB met in battle. Ethelbald's army consisted 
of his own people, the Mercians, the men of Elont^ the 
East Saxons, and the East Angles (a.d. 752). Guthred's 
troops were led on by Ethelhxm, — *' the presnmptaons 
Alderman," as he is called in the Chronicles — ^bearing 
the (Golden Dragon, the ensign of Wessez. ■ EtheUmn 
had recently been at war with lus lord, Cuthred ; ■ but 
Cathred defeated him, and they were good friends again ; 
and EtheUmn was strenuous in his . sovereign's cause. 
The conflict was extremely obstinate and bloody, but at 
length Ethelhun and Ethelbald engaged in single com- 
bat. Hitherto, Ethelbald had found no equal in prowess ; 
but now his strength failed him, and he betook himself 
to shameful flight : not long afterwards he was slain by 
treachery, and his dominion passed to Beorred the Tyrant^ 
who usurped his throne (a.d. 757). 

Beorred fully deserved the epithet of Tyrant, taken in 
its worst sense. He appears to have been one of the 
many Aldermen whose dominions were united beneath 
the Mercian crown. He governed the people according 
to his will, and not according to law. And when his 
intrusive government had become so oppressive, that the 
Mercians could bear it no longer, the whole people, 
gentle and simple, . rose as one man ; and, expelling 
Beorred, they elected or recognized Ofla as their king. 
Ofla.was a "Patrician" of the "right royal line" of 
Mercia, being descended from Wibba, the son of Creoda ; 
but he had been compelled to take refuge with the King 
of Hwiccas, who probably was his kinsman. The his- 
torical romances of the Anglo-Saxons celebrated two 
monarchs of the name of Offa. The first was the son of 
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Wiihrmimd or Trac-fnovlh, being Uie name wHch the 
Franks Bpoll as " Pharamond." Wilirmund and Offa 
really do appear in the genealogies of the kings of 
Mcrcia, And the tales of tho Nortbmcn repeat the same 
fftblcs concerning Varmurid Viln, or tho TFisie, and Ola/, 
or Uffa Lilihilp, or the Meeh, which had become conse- 
crated by the lays of the Scandinavian Scallds, Offa 
the Second is fabled to have been miracnloualy restored 
from deformity and debility, to symmetry and vigonr ; 
and hia raarria^^ with the fair bat profligate Dmda is 
accompanied by all tho machinery of romance. These 
fictitious Ofl'as mnst not bo coofounded with the tme 
one ; and it ia diiBcnlt to discover any slender vestiges 
of troth which may esint amongst these fables. 

Ofia'a right to tho crown of Herein was joyfully 
ncknowledged. Clergy and laity crowned him as king, 
and he speedily eitended his power, fiir beyond the 
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up a Tast entrenchment, reacbing tnm the neighbour- 
hood of Chester to the Wye. '' dawdh Qffa^" or O&'b 
DykOyit is called by the Welshmen to the present day. The 
Britons, howerer, did not snbmit tamely to the invader 
(a.d. 792). Issning from their mountain iGsystnesses, they 
oontinnally, thongfa unavailinglyy attacked the Englijdi 
Mercians, who, on their part, retaliated by ravaging the 
British territory. Daring one of these incnrsions, a 
memorable battle took place at Bhnddlan. Caradoc, 
King of Ghvinnedd, or North Wales, was slain, together 
with the flower of the British yonth and nobility. The 
British bards monmed this defeat by composing a 
lament, entitled, " Morva Rhnddlan :'' the strain is often 
played npon the harp in Wales : and we may yet listen 
to the rich and plaintive melody, which, to ns Saxons, 
commemorates the victory of the Mercian Ofia. 

Upon the conqnests of Ofia and his predecessor it is 
necessary to make one important observation, namely, 
that the political snbjngation of Powys and the adjoining 
countries did not necessarily lead to the total expulsion 
of the British tribes. English colonists were partially 
introduced ; but the British peasantry continued to 
dwell upon the soil, though the domain was transferred 
to other lords; and so numerous were they, that the 
country continued British in appearance even until the 
reign of King John, when, in common language, Here- 
ford was still considered to be in Wales. In fact, the 
whole of this border was held and peopled nearly as we 
see Monmouthshire at the present day. The mass of the 
people are Cymri, speak their ancient British language, 
and continue to give the ancient denomination of Owent 
to the lands on which they dwell. But the higher orders, 
the gentry and the clergy and the magistrates, are almost 
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nliolly of English race ; and the coudty ia an mtegntl 
port of the realm of Englaud. Very m&ny of tbo torri- 
tories ruled by the Anglo-Saxons had tkaa a doable 
aspect; Anglo-Saxon, if yon considered them as a state; 
British, if yoa viewed the popaJaoy by which they were 
filled : and by recollecting this circainstaiice, we may 
reconcile and explain ntany seeming KQomaUes and con- 
tradictions in our history. 

The results of these conflicts seem to have confirmed 
tbe authority of Ofia over the Britons of Cambria, who 
became the vassals of his crown. Ofia lired to accom- 
plish the sabJQgation of all the Aaglo-Sazon states sonth 
of the Hnmber. Kent was conquered in open battle 
{a.d. 775-776). The West Saxons, after losing part of 
their territories, submitted by oimpromise. The East 
Saxons were subdoed; and the great and opulent city 
of London, with the "Pagus" of Middlesex, had been 
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appearance and character of the damseb to their master. 
The eldest, they might say, was distingoished by her 
beauiy, the second by her wit, but the youngest by her 
modesty and discretion. Ethelbyrht thought it best to 
judge with his own eyes, though caution ought to have 
suggested, that 4Some harm might ensue to him. The 
once-powerftd kingdom of East Anglia had rapidly de* 
clined^ its history is merely a blank in our annals. 
Even the names of the greater number of its monarchs 
are lost; and we can only surmise, that from the death 
of Redwald, it had usually submitted to the reigniog 
Brotwalda. Offa asserted his supremacy, and ma^iy 
dissensions had arisen between him and Ethelbyrht. 
But the latter relied upon the honour of a king ; and he 
proceeded without doubt or hesitation to the palace of 
his intended father-in-law. 

Gwendritha, the queen of Offa, was cruel and crafty. 
**You have your old enemy in your power," quoth 
she to Offa ; " him whose kingdom you have so long 
coveted." The Mercian, easily yielding to advice which 
agreed with his wishes, caused the young and valiant 
Ethelbyrht to be beheaded, and then despatching a 
powerful army against the East Angles, he took posses* 
sion of the country. Neither the " Giant's dyke,'* not 
the rivers and waters of their frontier, could enable them 
to withstand their enemy. 

An Anglo-Saxon king was not always certain that his 
son would succeed him in his dominions. The royal 
authority was vested in the royal fiunilies ; but no indi- 
vidual of such family had any determinate or absolute 
right. The new king was generally designated by the 
assent of the nation ; and if the son of the late king 
was not able to exercise the functions of royalty, the 
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brother of the deceased monarch, or even aome more 
remote relation, was called to the throne. Snch a mode 
or snccesBion was not nnwiaely adapted to the exigencies 
of the age. An Anglo-Saion king, in the earlier times, 
was the chief-justice or magistrate of his people in time 
of peace. He was also their commander-in-chief, both 
by land and sea, in time of war ; and ill wonld the 
affairs of the nation have been sped, had they been 
entrusted to an Infant mind or an infant hand. In cases, 
however, where the heir was approaching to mature age, 
the deviation from lineal anccession, though ofl«n 
practised, was less expedient ; nor could it be pleasing 
to a father to anticipate the exclnsion of his eon, &am 
the dignity whieb be himself had possessed. 

Ofla, therefore, adopted » scheme, not hitherto 
employed in England, tbongh many examples had been 
fonnd in foreign nations (a.d. 785), He snmmoned a 
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mentSy fainily raised above the grass, jnst enable ns to 
trace the site of the rojal residence. Bnt the medals 
coined by Offa, and which in beantj and workmanship 
excel those of any other Saxon monarch, afford a proof 
of the cultivation of those arts whose progress is 
fayonred by opnlence and tranquillity. The prosperity 
of Meroia was, however, of very short duration. The 
wel&re of the country was not founded upon right 
government and justice. It was a tower built upon the 
sand; and after the death of Offa (a.d. 795), upon 
whose personal character the vigour of the government, 
during his long reign of forty years, had prinicpally 
depended, the splendour of Mercia declined, and the 
fortunes of its rival, Wessex, prevailed. 

Where lineal succession, that is to say, the rule that 
the son of a king takes the dignity which had been held 
by his father, is fully established, it has the good effect 
of preventing most of those disputes which give rise to 
civil wars. It is very easy to tell who is the eldest son of 
the late king : no doubt can arise about that fact ; but it 
is not so easy to determine who is the bravest or the 
wisest candidate or competitor, because the electors, in 
such a case, will ascribe all the requisite qualifications to 
that prince from whom they expect the greatest favours. 
Hence all persons are now agreed that, if you have a 
king, it is best that the dignity should be inheritable 
according to primogeniture ; that the eldest son should 
take the crown in preference to the younger brothers, 
and also in preference to his uncles. For, by this means, 
all the disputes are avoided, and if the heir be deficient 
in wisdom, he may perhaps be provided with good 
ministers, by whose advice he can be g^ded. 

As I have before observed, this rule of lineal succes- 
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the craeltj and ambition of her father, Offa. Gonstantlj 
did ahe labonr to excite jealousy between the king and 
his subjects (a.d. 799-800). She became hateful to all, 
and she returned that hatred ; and when she could not 
wreak her vengeance in any other manner, she had re> 
course to poison^ Having prepared a mortal potion, 
which she intended for the bane of one of the noblemen 
who attended the court, it chanced that Beortric drank 
of the cup, and died. The crime could not be concealed ; 
Eladburgha was degraded from her station, and banished ; 
and the men of Wessex, not contented with the punish- 
ment inflicted upon the criminal, determined to abolish 
the rank which she had possessed ; they decreed, that 
thenceforward the consort of the king should neither be 
called queen, nor sit on the throne, nor be in any wise 
associated to the royal dignity. Eadburgha fled to 
France, disgraced, but wealthy, for sho had carried off" 
great store of gold. In that country she sank into the 
most abandoned profligacy : miserable poverty followed. 
From France she wandered to Italy. During the last 
years of her life, she was a common beggar in the streets 
of Pavia. Thus ended the lino of Offa. 

Beortric having perished by the wickedness of his 
queen, as I have before described, the vacant throne was 
filled by Egbert, who returned from Franco, and suc- 
ceeded without any domestic opposition (a.d. 800) ; and 
having concluded a peace with the Mercians who had 
taken up anus against him, ho had full leisure to establish 
himself in his kingdom. The first nine years of his 
reign are nearly a void in all the authentic chronicles ; 
but in those narratives which are less trustworthy, the 
vacant space is partly filled up by the account of a 
parliament held at Winchester, in which Egbert decreed. 
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that Sooth Britain ahoolil take Lha ssatao of " Eogiutd.'^ 
It ia bjtenuiilf dear, tluui. la cutueqneiies of t^ grealn- 
preponderance at' Anglea. ihe nacuna whoiB we ■■■■Uj- 
term Ang!i>Sa3aQ3 were •jfien eaUed. Fii|_Bili ; bat osr 
eriuatrj wa^ not d£iioiniiiaj£ti Eogbiul tiU ft aiBcJt ktar 
period, ami liie parliunuit of Egfaert is » psn Ui^ 

According i-j the osnoi conise of folaej iMnigii Iha 
Aasrio-S&xaoi, Egbert porsaed. the Britoss witk fiaroa 
boAUlity ; yec I beLicTe tliiu ii «-»£ noa Sjk the poipoee 
of espellin^ them from die cmntry, b«t rather u rednce 
them inEo a state of tribatarf eafajectHm. The Bdtotts 
of the West opposed a sxreoaasa, bu ■aavafliB^ RMit 
ance Ca.o. SOO to 811J. Gcwt wu the ^■gl^a o^ 
both sidea ; hat Egbert preTsiled ; he waa e 
ceufol against thoM who dvdt OK the ■ 
of the estnary (if the Severn ; mad lastly, all, or tW 
greater part of, modem Wale5 subnittad to hie anthori^ 
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Alehmnndi then, was one of those kinglets, or BaUMts 
BB the Vrendh term them ; and, as I suppose (but reodl- 
leot, that this is only my hypothesis), he had been ap- 
pointed king in Kent by the power of Wessex. Bat 
before and during his time, there were many other kings 
of 'KjBDtf some of whose dominions were, perhaps, not 
more extensive than the ^Lathes" into which the 
ooontry is divided.* This petty state was in great oon- 
fosion ; and after the reign of Alchmund, one Eadbert, 
snmamed Pren or Prynne, obtained the kingdom. The 
anoestry of Eadbert is not known (a.d. 796-797) ; some 
people think that he was a priest or monk, who, having 
quitted his church or monastery, exchanged the clerical 
tonsure for a crown. The Mercians, as you have heard, 
had already been the conquerors of Kent ; and Cynewulf, 
the king of the Mercians, who had succeeded to Ecgfriih, 
the son of Offa, resolved to gain possession of the country, 
which he attacked with a powerful army. Eadbert Pron 
could not make any defence : the " Men of the Marsh" 
or Merscwara, supposed to be the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood of Romney, betrayed him into the power 
of his enemies. Eadbert is accused of great tyranny ; 
but he was treated with a degree of cruelty which no 
tyranny could justify. The Merscwara put out his eyes, 
and struck off his hands ; and, thus blinded and maimed, 
the agonized captive was loaded with chains and fetters, 
and conducted into Mercia. 

Cynewulf had erected a church or monastery at 
Winchecombe, and on the day when the fabric was con- 
secrated, his heart inclined to mercy. Cynewulf manu- 
mitted the captive Eadbert before the altar, in the 

* Kent contained Fire lathes, which were analogous to the Tithings in York- 
shire. 
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-5 arT-Ia:iiiEg mnldtade; bnt there his 
■^xztri. He toot the crown of Kent ani 
-i^ i^rn i^a^ ; and then he grasped the 
L^. I. a::'i pro-'lsimed himself to be kmg 
wLich Wis now subjected to the dommioa 
ii-n: cijiiicttcd thus eabjngated daring 
.::-.-^_-':i ihe M^nnans freqaentlj appointed 
cr J^penJent sovereigns, who governed 
asKiU of the Mercian crown; the firet 
is dtfsoription after the Mercian conqnest, 
. tV.o brv'ther of Cjiiewnlf, who received 



Under the earlier Bretwaldas, the greater Anglo-Saxon 
power: had biMQ prettv nearlv balanced ; bnt North- 
unbria. an I ^!Ia^ gkonly have occasion to explain to 
you. wris non* i:i the last stage of weakness and disonion ; 
anJ tb'; kin^s of tbis country were entirely ont of the 
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Thames, and the inhabitants of the conntry nnanimoosly 
declared in favonr of Egbert Sarrej, Sussex, and 
Essex followed the example of Kent. They all con- 
sidered that Egbert was their rightful king by descent 
and blood, and that they had been wrongfully separated 
from the dominion of his ancestors ; and I present this 
fiu^ to you prominently, because it is one of those which 
show how zealously the old English or Anglo-Saxons 
were attached to the families of their sovereigns. 
Egbert, upon acquiring possession of Kent and the 
adjoining countries, acted according to the policy wbicb 
I have before noticed. He granted these dominions to 
his son Ethelwulf as an apanage ; the latter held them 
until his accession to his father's throne ; and, thereupon, 
the apanage passed to Ethelwulfs son, Athelstane. The 
mode of descent, therefore, if the Danish invasions, of 
which I shall shortly speak, had not unsettled the 
kingdom, would have been nearly like that of the 
principality of Wales, which is held by the heir-apparent 
for the time being of the English crown. 

These prosperous events were followed by another 
acquisition of power. The East Anglians, who after the 
murder of Ethelbjrrht had become the subjects of Mercia, 
threw off this hateful supremacy ; but Beomwulf, who 
had usurped the throne of Mercia, asserted his intention 
of regaining the authority, however unjust, which his 
predecessors had acquired (a.d. 821). Thus harassed, 
the king of the East Angles and his people placed them- 
selves under the protection of Egbert, requesting his aid 
and protection against the Mercian power ; in other 
words, they became his vassals (a.d. 823) ; and it is 
worthy of notice, that the chronicle expresses their sub- 
mission in the terms employed in the official acts, by 

6 
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irhich &B BTil^ects of Hie Garloruigiaii empire reot^inMd 
the authority of their aoTsreign. Egbert moet wiUingl/ 
accepted their homage, and pnnuued to afibrd them tb^ 
protection which their Bnbmiaaou had earned, &ir in all 
such caeea the obligation was reciprocal. 

Beomwnlf waa a stout mrrior. His name meau 
" Bear-wolf," and I almost Boipeot lliat, aa am<aigat tiu 
North American Indians, the appellationB of the Anf^ 
Sazcm chieftains were sometimoB given to them in ma- 
ture age, from the qnalttieB whioh they ponnoagod, or of 
which thej wished to be thought the pouessors. Beam- 
^rulf showed great pngnadfy; and, oolleotiiig a powerful 
army, he invaded East Anglia (&.D. Bft5), draoumon^ 
vengeance against Icing and people ; bnt they enconntered 
bim with equal obstinacy, and Beomwulf fell in ilie 
conflict. Imdica, who can be traood as an Aldennan in 
Mercta, waa raised to Uie flirone ; but he also waa slain 
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and became liis tributaries (a.d, 828-830). About the 
same time, Swithred| King of the East Saxons, was 
expelled by the conqneror. The Britons north of the 
Seyem, in other words, occapjing the territory of the 
modem Welsh, were utterly subdued ; and Egbert be- 
came fully established in the state and honour of the 
eighth Bxetwalda^ or supreme Emperor of the Island of 
Britain* 
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Tht Danish Inrasiorui — FaalUated liy the Dissention* qfOu 
Anglo-Siuon Siatei^RmitoT Ladiirok and hii Soiu — 
Mariyrdom of Edmund King of the East Arvjla^Ethd- 
Kvlf—HU MaTTiage wUh Jaditii— West Saronn Efbd agaaut 
Mm— Cedes the best part qf his Kingdom to his Son EOid' 
bold—Dealh ofEtheltmUf—Bia four Sans become fiuxcsrdee^ 
Kings of Wtssex—Etkeibald—Ethelbai—El/iercd—Alfied. 

The victories of Egbert were facilitated by causes wbicb 
nitimately broagbt disgrace and rnin npoa the Aoglo- 
Saxon came. Altboagb the Anglo-Saxons wore quite 
Bcnaible, in theory, of tJie advantages resnitiiig front 
good order ajid regular policy, the first clement erf 
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the celebrated orator, who, like Milton, failed as an his- 
torian, has repeated the same comparison ; and it has 
been borrowed by many other writers of great eminence. 
With submission, however, they are in the wrong. A 
simile which may eke oat a verse, or embellish and 
relieve a speech, may, nevertheless, be a very invalid 
argument; these distinguished writers were entirely 
deluded by the picture presented to their &ncy. And 
the popularity which the comparison has attained — for 
it is in every body's mouth — ^has tended, in no small 
degree, to encourage an erroneous mode of investigating 
the truths of history. 

Whether the kites or the crows gain the battle, may 
certainly be of little consequence to us, as an abstract 
question ; but if we are employed in investigating the 
natural history of these birds, then it becomes very im- 
portant to know how, and when, and for what reasons, 
they carry on their hostilities. Their pugnacity is a 
fact which elucidates their habits, and which must not 
be neglected by the enquirer. For, assuming that kites 
and crows do wage war amongst each other, according 
to Milton's supposition, the inference to be drawn is, that 
the nature of the genera to which kites and crows belong, 
differs most essentially from the genus of rooks, who are 
quietly directed in their course, without ever engaging 
against an enemy. 

He who wishes to understand history, must learn to 
estimate the importance of facts and details, especially 
those relating to remote or obscure periods, not by their 
apparent value, but in proportion to the insight which 
they afford into the general character of society. The 
skirmish to which I have alluded, was probably an 
ordinary occurrence, exciting no attention at the time ; 
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but encb petty war&re conld not have taken place, if 
tlio Anglo-SasoD monarcha had poBBeeaed that degree of 
sapremacy over tbeir people, wliioh we now conaider aa 
an ei^scDtiu.1 litti-ibnte of royal power. This loose and 
imperfect g^ovcrnmant accustomed tho people to strife 
and diRficnsion ; and the Anglo-Saxon Btates were miser- 
aljly divided by internal feads. 

The raiEfortnnes snstained by the men of Kent had 
been greatly occasioned by their quarrels, dnrinp which 
the line of tho ^scingas had become extinct. Bat the 
chief Bcone of strife was laid in Northnmbria. As one 
faction or another prevailed, the kings, who were, in 
truth, only the pnppets of those factions, were expelled 
or restored : hailed aa monarchs, or slaia as traitors and 
usnrpera ; anil the greater part were of dubious lineage. 
Amongst a rude people, who, whether justly or not, 
EJdcred tho royal authority as appertainiog 
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this misleading passion, as it is wrong in its origin. All 
the Anglo-Saxon states professed one fiuth, spoke one 
language, and the depression of any one kingdom ought, 
in truth, to have been considered as the misfortune of 
the whole conununity. 

The Romans and Anglo-Saxons had successiyelj pre- 
vailed over the Britons, principallj by reason of their 
dissensions, which had prevented them from withstand- 
ing their common enemies. Alcuin, the friend of 
Charlemagne, in the epistles which he addressed to his 
English countrymen, exhorted them to bear in mind the 
example afforded them by the ancient annals of the 
island. From his cloister, he bade them turn to the 
pages of Gildas, and employ the history of the past in its 
best use, as a lesson for the present time. But no warn- 
ing could prevail; and the conquerors, in their turn, 
were now about to bedome the victims of the same short- 
sighted passion and foUy : they continued turning their 
spears against each other, unmindful of the foemen who 
were preparing to reduce them to the utmost misery. 

The Scandinavian nations and their kindred tribes, 
who about this period were usually called Danes or 
Northmen, were never at peace. Like the piratical 
states of Barbary, they depended wholly upon war and 
plunder; but after the settlement of Northumbria by 
the Angles, all communication between Britain and " old 
England" seems to have ceased. During this period, 
it is probable that the Scandinavians and Jutes were 
much engaged in warfare with the Finns and other in- 
habitants of the north. Such civilization as they had 
once possessed was greatly impaired, and a more stem 
and savage character was imparted to their idolatry. 

In the same year when Offa acquired the supi'emacy of 
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Wessoz (a.d. 787), three strange TeBsels mode the shore 
of Dorsctshirt?, and landed their creiTB near one of the 
"king's towns." Badohard, the Reeve, or Mayor of tbe 
town, quite unsuxpicioas of any danger, rode to meet the 
Btraugcrs, probably thinking that they were traders, and 
with the intent of claiming the costoms dne npon their 
merchandize. If snch was his object, be received pay- 
ment from the Danish battle-axe : his attendants shared 
the same fate, and fell before the invaders. 

From tiiis era, the Danes became the incessant and 
inveterate foes of Britain and its inhabitants, visiting 
every part of the island with fire and sword. They are 
always before as ; we always see the horiEon reddened 
with flame, wo always hear the tramp of war. It is 
certain that they most have recollected their kindred 
with the Anglo-Saxons ; bnt this circumstance rather 
heightened than mitigated their ferocity. They con- 
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the chieftains hy whom onr island was colonised. This 
opinion is corroborated by the yerj strong traditional 
belief which has prevailed concerning the pertinacity of 
the Danes in keeping «p the remembrance of their 
rights. In the thirteenth century, the French imagined 
that part of the dowry of the nnfortanate princess Inge- 
bnrgha (who was married to Philip Aagnstns, and was 
most shamefully treated by him) consisted of the pre- 
tensions which Denmark possessed to the dominion of 
England. The peasantry of Ireland firmly believe, that 
when a Danish nobleman bestows his daughter in marri- 
age, ho always makes an ample Irish settlement npon her ; 
giving her, in part of her fortune, or sometimes as the 
whole of it, a fine estate in the county Clare, or county 
Wexford, to which his family have been legally entitled 
ever since they were dispossessed, in the tenth century. 
And, but a very few years ago, a party of surveyors 
employed in measuring Lord Reay*s country, in the shire 
of Sutherland; were mistaken by the highlanders for a 
detachment of the Host of Lochlin, about to reclaim their 
old inheritance. Thcso traditional opinions are not to be 
engrailed into history as facts ; but yet they are usually 
the recollections of facts, and not without their value in 
elucidating the transactions of remote periods, and in 
connecting and explaining the fragments of information 
which we possess. 

During the last years of Egbert's reign, the Northmen 
or Danes had been continually gaining strength. Their 
attacks were principally directed towards the western 
districts, thickly peopled with discontented Britons. 
Gladly did the Britons or Wilisc-inen of Devon join the 
invader (a.d. 832-833-835), by whose aid they hoped to 
be delivered from the empire of the sons of Cerdic, and 
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Sandwich. Athelstane, "King of Kent, and Elchere, the 
Alderman, defeated the Danes and took many of their 
vessels, and the state of affisurs seemed to promise a 
temporary security. 

Ethelwnlf^ abont this time, had fonr soryiying sons, 
his children by his wife Osborgha, the daughter of the 
noble Oslac. Ethelbald, now the eldest, and who had 
assisted his father in defeating the Danes, — Ethelbert — 
Ethered — and Alfred. The latter was the best-beloved 
child of Ethelwnlf ; and for the porpose of securing the 
succession to him, he was sent to Rome, where Pope Leo 
anointed him with holy oil, and consecrated bim as a 
king (a.d. 853-855). Ethelwnlf also proceeded to Rome ; 
and whilst he was on the continent he espoused Judith, 
the daughter of Charles the Bald, King of the Franks. 
The royal diadem was placed upon her head by Hincmar, 
Bishop of Eheims; and she was inaugurated and 
crowned as queen, with great solemnity. 

Ethel wulfs journey was ill-timed. It is said that he 
was dull and stupid, and wanting in ability to govern 
and defend his people: and that, if he ever shewed 
wisdom, it was when acting under the advice of Alstane, 
Bishop of Sherborne, who had assisted him in making the 
conquest of Kent, and of Swithin, Bishop of Winchester, 
a great statesman in those days, but who is now only 
recollected as the patron of rainy weather. During Ethel- 
wulfs absence, the discontent which prevailed against 
him assumed' the shape of an organized revolt. The 
conspirators, headed by Ethelbald, the eldest son of 
Ethelwnlf, who was already king of some apanage or 
dependant state, assembled in the forest of Selwood, and 
resolved to prevent Ethelwnlf from ever returning to the 
government of Wessex. Bishop Alstane, Ealhere, Duke 
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of Somereet, and other poweiM noUanun, had jomwliii 
the plot. Many, however, of fba nobhi of Wmme nded 
with tbe old king j and a moat nmutanl oinl wir !■•• 
tween the &ther and son appeared to be impending. 

Ethelwnlf had alarmed the jealoaif of EUtdhild bj- 
the ooronation of Alfred, who wu thns obrionalf deirifr- 
natod as his lather's Bnocewor. Eqnelly, ac perinpt 
mOTO oflTennve to the West Saxons, was ttw teoognitian 
of Jadith as Qneen. Ton will reoolleot, that) in itmt 
qnoaoe of the crimee of the wioked Bladlnirgh% Um 
dignity of Qaeen had been altogether abolished ; and tiw 
coronation of Jndith, witit gnat pon^ and aolnnnitf, 
was regarded as a TioUtion of tba omistitatiao, ttmnit 
also be observed, that Ethelwnlf, in order to make wtj 
for Judith, had pat away Oabnr^ia, the mother of hk 
children. This &ct is not mentumed in ezpreaa tanna 
in onr ancient historians ; bat (Hbnrgha is notioed in » 
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the portion of Etbelbald, though with a nominal Bnhjec- 
tion to his &ther. 

Ethelwnlf snrviyed these events about four years. 
Upon his death, Ethelbald immediately married his own 
Step-mother, Jndith (a.d. 857-860). This incestnons 
marriage caused great scandal ; but nothing further is 
recorded concerning him. 

He was succeeded by his brother, Ethelbert, who had 
already been in possession of the kingdom of Kent, with 
its dependencies (a.d. 860). Immediately upon his 
accession, the invasions of the Danes were renewed. 
They had been busily employed in Gkul. Paris was 
burnt, together with many of the principal cities of that 
country ; and so extensive were their operations, that 
whilst some of their squadrons ascended the Scheld, 
others passed through the Straits of Gibraltar; and 
sailing up the Mediterranean, had visited the southern 
shores with their fuiy. And now their unsatiated thirst 
of rapine was again directed against unhappy Britain. 
Winchester, the ancient capital of Wessex, shared the 
fate of Paris. The city was burnt to the ground (a.d. 
860). As the Danes were returning to their vessels, 
laden with spoil, they were attacked by the men of 
Hampshire and Berkshire, under the command of their 
respective Aldermen, Athelwulf and Osric, and some of 
the invading detachments were dispersed. The Saxons 
called this a victory ; but such victories produced no 
more permanent efifect than the fanning of your hand 
through a cloud of mosquitoes ; they give way, and 
instantly they come together again, as numerous and as 
teasing as before. 

Though the Danes had not yet acquired any dominion 
in Britain, they had occupied Thanet^ where they fixed 
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their winter- quarters {k.i\ 864~86'i) ; and this isle becaino 
a rallying point for tbeir forces. The same spot on 
wbicb the Jutes first established themselves a^inat the 
Britons, was futed to beonme equally detrimental to their 
descendants. The men of Kent conclnded, or, to speak 
rooro accarately, bongbt a treaty of peace. They paid a 
largD Buin to the piigans as the price of their forbearance. 
The Danes took the gold, bat they calculated that they 
could earn more by war than by peace. They secretly 
and trcacheronsly qnittod their position, ajid fearfnlly 
ravaged the ctiuutry, whose inhabitants roliod npon tiie 
compact which they had concluded. 

The death of Ethelbort and the accession of Ethered, 
at this calamitous period (a.o. 866), are events which 
appear scarcely discernible Pmidst the distress and tur- 
moil of the wnr. 

Halfdane, Hingwar, and Huhba, the sons of Regner 
Lodbrok, now descended on the coast of East Anglia, 
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hentioity. His siimame, ** Lodbrok" was derived 
n the ingenious device which he employed for his 
tection when enconntering a dragon, by whose death 
was to win the hand of the beanteons Thora. It is 
dly necessary to observe, — ^the fact being fiuniliarly 
)wn to the merest tyro in romance — ^that all dragons 
b fire and poison ; and, in order to resist the venom 
^e beast, Begner, with as much ingennity as " More 
More Hall," clad himself in garments of shaggy 
bher, of which that portion, which, if he had been a 
blander, he would not have worn, was so remarkable 
its appearance, that the name of Lodbrok* adhered to 
1 daring the remainder of his life. It would have 
m well if the raiment itself had covered him in the 
-^e of vipers ; but it did not ; and whilst the reptiles 
re "stinging" him, he composed his celebrated death- 
ig, called " KraJcamal" the foimdation of his history ; 
1 this ode he sung whilst he was expiring. 
Df such materials is the life of Begner composed ; and 
) Danish historians, in order to reduce his adventures 
o due chronology, are obliged to have recourse to 
)ir usual theory of multiplication. Torfceus divides 
gner Lodbrok into two. This will not suffice for 
hm: he supposes there were three successive Regners, 
d two successive Ellas, by whom the three Lodbroks 
ire killed. Some of our chronicles attribute the ex- 
dition to the revenge of a Northumbrian noble, one 
uem BrocEird, irritated to madness, like another Count 
lian, by the affront which he had received from tbe 
jt of Osbert, the King of Northumbrian And, accord- 
T to a third narrative, Regner Lodbrok having been 
st ashore in East Anglia, was slain by Beom, the 

* VUlosa femoralia, as expounded by Saxo.QrammaUcus. 
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banteman of the king. Bat 1 mnst Hinmimi Uieee telee, 
which I have quoted merely as specnmeDS of the &blea 
intermixed with our authentic history. 

Ah soon as the Danes landed, the pirates were con- 
verted into an anny of cavalry. They " horsed" tiem- 
sclves furthwitJi ; and their wonderfol ootivity and bodily 
energy rendered them as formidable by land as by sea. 
Upon the ample folds of the Btandard which floated at 
the head of tlioir host, was depicted the Baven, the bird 
of Odin. The magic banner had been woven and woriced 
by the daughters of Begner Lodbrok, in one noontide ; 
and the Danes believed that their national ensign was 
endued with prophetic powers. If victoryvTaB to follow, 
the raven stood erect and soaring before the wanion ; 
but if a defeat wa^ impending, the raven bong his head 
and drooped his wings. 

Had the NorlhumbrianB and the Mercians cordially 
rreJ, ut this crisis, with the West Saxons, their 
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Thus were the NorthmnbriaziB pnniBhed. Mercia now 
felt the scourge. The heathens crossed the frontier, and 
took the town of Nottingham. Eong Burhred and the 
Mercians implored the aid of Ethered and Alfred, who 
readily advanced to their assistance, bnt with little effect, 
for the Danes retained possession of the town. Hence* 
forth, Nottingham was reckoned among those which were 
especially denominated the " Danish Burghs." The 
others were '^ NorihweortJUgy'* Leicester, Lincom, Stam- 
ford, York, and Chester, forming a connected chain of 
strong positions, which equally commanded the English 
population of Mercia and of Northumbria. In these 
burghs there appears to have settled a large and effective 
population composed of the higher classes of the Danish 
warriors ; and the name of " NorthweortJiig " was altered 
by them to the appellation of Beorhy^ or Derby, which 
the town or borough now bears. 

Other similar changes of name took place. Streon- 
esholch, the monastery of St. Hilda, acquired the name of 
Whitby : and it is probable that the greater part of the 
names of places in Yorkshire, Lincoln, Nottingham, and 
other shires of the Danelagh, which now terminate in the 
syllable " By" were fixed on them by the Danes, in 
whose language By signifies a place of abode. At a 
subsequent period, the Danish burghs were recovered by 
the Anglo-Saxons, but the Danish Thanes were not dis- 
placed : and as late as the reign of Ethelred, we can trace 
their existence as a privileged community, distinct from 
the kingdom in which they were included. Lincolnshire, 
or Lindesey, as it was then called, was attacked by the 
enemy, who advanced simultaneously from Mercia and 
Northumbria (a.d. 868-870). Here, as the traditions of 
the country inform us, they were resisted with more 

7 
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bridge, now called Ooldhridge. The glittering of his 
golden spnrs discovered him to a newly-married conple, 
who were returning home by moonlight, and they 
betrayed him to the Danes. Edmund, as he was 
dragged from his hiding-place, pronounced a male- 
diction upon all who should afterwards pass this bridge 
on iheir way to be married ; and so much regard is paid 
to this tradition by the good folks of Hoxne, that now 
(or at least till within the last twenty years) no bride 
and bridegroom would venture along the forbidden path. 
It is not because I wish you to place any great reliance 
upon the minute details of such traditions, that I mention 
them ; but they enable you to connect the general outline 
of history with the geography of England, and hence 
they may be always recollected with utility. 

A particular account of Edmund's death was given by 
his sword-bearer, who, having attained a very advanced 
age, was wout to repeat the sad story at the court of 
Athelstane. Edmund was fettered and manacled, and 
treated with every species of cruelty and indignity. The 
heathen Danes bound their captive to a tree, beat and 
scourged him, and shot their arrows at him as a mark — 
taunting him, and urging him to deny his faith ; but he 
continued steadfast amidst his sufferings, until Hingvar, 
wearied by his constancy, commanded that he should be 
beheaded. His corpse, privately buried by his followers, 
was, in process of time, removed to a town originally 
called Badrichesworth, but now St. Edmund's Bury — a 
monastery having been founded there to his honour by 
Eang Canute. Of this building, once the most sumptuous 
in England, only a few fragments remain ; but the name 
of " Edmund," transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion in the families of Norfolk and Suffolk, attests the 
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reepect anciently rendered ia Eoat Angtia to the martjred 
sovereign. 

We must now retnm to the Danes. Elated by the 
viotories whieh I have briefly narrated, they attacked 
the kingdom of Wobsoi (a.u. 871), fighting their way 
aa they advanced, and snetainiDg many changes of for- 
tune. A bloody battle waa fonght at Ashdowu ;• King 
Bacscg waa slain, together with many other DanUb 
leaders — Sidroc, and Oaberu, and Frena, and Harold, — 
whose names had become t!io terror of the English nation. 
A single thom-bnah, whicli grew in the midst of the 
field, marked the spot where the fight had raged most 
forionsly ; and it waa snrronnded by heaps of corpses 
when the English became the maatera of the " field of 
eianghf«r." No permanent advantage, however, was 
gained by this dear-bonght victory. Less fortunate 
conflicta ensued, and the scale was tnmed against the 
English, by the continued reinforcements which filled 
the ranks of the pagui armies. In one of these battles, 
Elliered received a wound, which, though not immedi- 
ately fatal, was the cause of his death ; the effects of the 
injury being probably aggravated by the disqaiet and 
mental nnoasiness which he sustained. 

• pEchafi AUan, Rur Oudliif. AccoidiDB u Dr. Eennc^ AAaiim la 
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€lmUx VI. 

Accession of Alfred — Great Successes ofOie Danes — Their Con- 
quest ofMercia and Northumbria — EoUo the *' Ganger'* and 
the Danes f or Northmen^ settle in Neustria or Normandy — 
Danes conquer the greater part of Wessex — Alfred compiled 
to secrete himself in Aihdney — Alfred rcUlies his Forces — 
Recovers his Kingdom — Treaty between Alfred and GuChred 
— Danish Kingdoms of East Anglia and Northumbria — 
Hasting invades England — t^ defeated — Death of Alfred, 

Alfred, during tho life of his brothers, was possessed 
of a snbordinate royal authority. Some writers think 
that he was acknowledged as king by the Britons of 
Wales ; but this point is not clear. According to the 
expression employed by Asser, his contemporary bio- 
grapher, he was invested with a "secondary" power, 
but no ftirther contemporary exposition is obtained. 

Alfred was already so much distinguished, both by his 
good sense and valour, that he might, had he chosen to 
do BO, have obtained the title of King of Wessex, to the 
prejudice of Ethered ; but he did not covet the dignity ; 
and when, upon the decease of his brother, the voice of 
the nobles and people designated him as Ethered's suc- 
cessor, he unwillingly accepted tho laborious honour. 

In those days, royalty, never an easy or enviable 
station, was accompanied by great danger and toil. A 
king was compelled to sleep on the hard ground, to 
encounter every privation and difficulty, and to expose 
his life for the defence of his crown and people ; and, 
liad Alfred been a sluggard, it might have been supposed 
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(liiit loTO of ease rendered him unwilling to nndertak© 
nil office of so mucli peril. But hia conduct, both before 
and after his accession, disproves this anpposition ; and 
we may, therefore, fully believe that he vras actuated by 
the motive assigned for hia rolnctance, and tranemitted 
to us by A'.&cr, hia biographer and friend. He knew 
that he could not be furthered in hia attempta to govern 
well, except by the continual aid of providence ; and he 
feared that tuch help might not be granted unto him, 
With this lull Rcnso and conviction of his own ntter 
weakness and inability to help himself, did Alfred begin 
his reign, during which he was enabled to acquire a 
bettor reputation than any other monarch of Western 
Christondoin. 

England Bnstained entreme misery and devastation at 
the period of Alfred's accession to the throne (i.D, 871- 
y72). Nine pitched battles were fought between the 
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Bnrhred, whom they defeated without difficnlty. He 
escaped beyond the sea to Borne, where he ended his 
weary days, and was buried in the " school" or college 
of the English nation. 

Mercia was now entirely in the power of the Danes ; 
but, according to their canning policy, they did not 
immediately assume the government of the country. 
There was one Ceolwulf, a Thane, or " minister" of King 
Burhred, whom they found to be a convenient tool : 
and they installed him as king ; but upon condition that 
he should be ready to give up his kingdom whenever he 
should be required by his masters. Coelwulf, invested 
with this precarious dominion, acted like a Turkish 
Pasha : he only endeavoured to make the most of his 
government. Mercia had been completely ravaged ; the 
greater part of the nobility bad fled, or had fallen in 
battle ; few but the peasantry or churls were left. These 
were plundered most pitilessly by Ceolwulf, who con- 
tinued to commit every act of oppression, until his 
Danish ..piasters needed him no longer. As soon as it 
was convenient for them to do so, they deprived him of 
his disgraceful authority (a.d. 877). 

Northumbria, as you wUl recollect, had been already 
overrun ; but the Danes had not yet entirely reduced 
the country. After the death of Osbert and Ella (a.d. 
867), they appointed one Egbert, a Northumbrian, to 
govern, or rather to oppress, Bemicia, as a vassal king, 
under their supremacy. In one of the revolutions which 
desolated that country, he was expelled (a.d. 875-876), 
and Bicsig, a Dane, was appointed in his stead ; but the 
inroads of the enemy Wjgre renewed. The pagans, under 
Halfdane, destrofdHpi^k^fairc^ and monasteries. 
The ruin of the ^i^^ ^^iUia&ime^ in particular, 

I V 
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i^routcst misfortnne of the age. 
'n'Uu'j of this see, canoniied by 
.■[' the Englisb, was conBidered as 
:i..T'h : and the island of LindiB- 
'• 'Iv bad. A considerable tract 
w.-iT. part of the ancient march- 
■ >' -rtl^scibrian kingdoms,* hail 
.-'.r-t's. and broQjht into cultiva- 
'."• * :v-r-itoty was desolated by 
'. .J. "'"L':? iltfvu^tatiiins over every 
■: r .'. •, :iiey spare the adjoining 
i;- ■, .'■-■ii'-r-isi — all were equally 
. 1 -.■ .-.-npieced his conquest by 
.■<.■ N .'Khrizibrian territory 
» ■ ■ ■, ^- ■ ■ . .ilt I.-:: :E^rjt the Angles, 
1 ,; ■;:>.-2!. id :o :'.-rni almost one 
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tbe English — ^^ there will be doable that nnmber in the 
field on the morrow." 

The Danes were remarkable for the celerity of their 
movements, both by sea and land. As soon as they 
disembarked from their ships, the pirates become a force 
of cavalry, and dashed throngh England. This activity 
magnified their apparent numbers ; yet they were really 
very numerous, and commanded by the most valiant and 
experienced of the sons of Odin. 

Amongst these chieftains was one Hrolf, or BoUo, 
whom his own countrymen called the " Oange^^ or the 
" Walker" (before a.d. 786). It is supposed that he was 
marvellously tall and bulky, and some Danish historians 
assert that he was always compelled to walk or go on 
foot, as no horse could bear his weight; and that he 
hence derived his name. "No," — say other grave 
Danish historians ; — " Bollo did ride, but when he was 
on horseback, his long legs almost touched the ground, 
and thus he seemed to be walking." Since this diversity 
of opinion exists among the learned, I may have an 
hypothesis of my own : and I will conjecture that he 
acquired the name of the " Qanger^^ from his incessant 
movements against his enemies. Rollo, after an expedi- 
tion against the Hebrides, landed in England. Defeated, 
or at least checked, in an obstinate conflict, he drew off 
to France, where a brighter fortune awaited him. After 
a long series of events, Rollo succeeded in gaining 
possession of the province of Neustria (a.d. 912), which 
the King of the French, Charles the Simple, was com- 
pelled to yield to the Danish pirate. This cession, how- 
ever, was made upon condition that he should consider 
himself as tbe vassal of Charles, and that the King of the 
French should be accepted as the superior of the Duke of 
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till' Nortlimoii. Itollo hftd little nlnctanoe to enter into 
iliis Mi|>ul;iiioti ; nnil the Ecene which took place, when 
lii> w:i!i iuvt'sit'it Willi tlio territoiy, will ahow wliat kind 
111' mlIiji\-in ilii' Norilimcn were likely to proye. It was 
ihi- cnsii'iii ill (i:iii1. tkit the vassal who received a dona- 
iioii slu'iiM kiss lilt' kiiiL^'a foot ; which, after all, being 
till' :k>-<-ii«<->nii\l t'v'riti, wa3 no more hmniliatinj; than the 
u,-i I'i ki^iit^ till' king's band. RoUo rofosed— he said 
I'.f u><i:i>l I'.'w to no one; but at last he consented to 
l'i-i!'.>n!i i\w iv;i:iii'iiy bv di'pn^, and he beckoned to 
,•;■,.■ o:" I:;- s.'.iii-rs to iMuio forward accordingly. Th© 
j;r«'V a'-;.l sv.rli l\ii;o oIvtihI; hat seizing hold of the 
k-.!^i;'s ;'.s-;, !:.~ iii'-sivl it to his bpa with bo much mde- 
:-.t>vA Av..; \ '..''i-!-.,v, ili»: Charles the Simple was thrown 
',■.-.'. ■!! !-'.> lvi.-\. :ti'.i;>Ut thp shonts and langhter of the 
-,;t-,vv... .'.■■-■; ;v.":;t'.;,'.i-, KoIlv>, the "Ganger," who took 
./,■ ■.■..■.■.:i.- .;' -■' ' . tli-s Wv'iame the first Dote of Nor- 
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ynlnerable portion of his dominions. Alfiredy who was 
fnllj sensible of the importance attached to nayal 
war&re, had ordered " long ships," or vessels calculated 
for warfare, to be bnilt in all the ports, wherewith he 
intended to intercept the pirates ; but he was nnex- 
peotedlj assisted by the elements : a great storm arose, 
and many of the Danish ships were lost. Ali&ed's army 
was sufficiently nnmerons to allow him to invest the 
Danes in Exeter, bat he could not take the cify ; and a 
peace, or truce, was negotiated between the besieged and 
the besiegers. 

The Danes took oaths, and gave hostages, for the due 
observance of the peace. In the preceding year they 
had broken a similar engagement contracted in the most 
solemn manner — by swearing on the "holy ring or 
bracelet," consecrated to Odin. But they were not 
believers, even in their own misbelief: they had vio- 
lated their promise ; and the truce into which they had 
now entered, was infringed by them with equaJ readi- 
ness. The &ithleBsncBs of these barbarians was only to 
be equalled by their ferocity ; and such as they were, 
would the Anglo-Saxons have become, had it not been 
for the introduction of Christianity. 

In the depth of the winter, a season in which military 
operations can seldom be pursued, the Danes made a 
sudden irruption into Wilts, and the adjoining shires 
(a.d. 878). So fearful was their incursion, that a great 
portion of the inhabitants fled to the Isle of Wight : 
others submitted. Alfred, almost wholly deprived of 
his authority, was driven with a small but trusty band 
of followers, — ^and his old mother, Osburgha, also 
aooompanied him, — into "Athelney," a secluded spot, 
at the confluence of the Thone and the Parrett, sur- 
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iiR one wLo incrciLficd tbeir mirth and jollity. So Bkil< 
fully did Alfi'cd act hie part, that whilst he entirely 
cscnpcd EuHpicioii or detection, there waa no object 
wLic'h he Jid not observe, both with eyea and ears. Ho 
thus aliodo anionijst tho Danes for aereral days, till he 
had satisfied tiis mind upon every matter which, he 
wisliud to iiiTcstigatc, and he then retomed to hia 
hiding-place. 

Abont Easier, Alfred and hia followers had completed 
!L"work" or entrenchment, at Athelney, which he des- 
tined, and successfully, as the key of hia position against 
the enemy. Seven weeks afterwards, having been joined 
by the men of Somerset, he sallied forth and took his 
position at " Egbert's stone," on the verge of the forest 
of Sclwood ; which by the WeUlt, or British inhabitants 
of Somerset, who perhaps constituted the majority of tiie 
jiopulation, was called by the name of "the great foreit," 
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hia troops : liis speech wm abort and eiurrgettc, eshortiDg 
them to Kvail themaelvea of this, perljapB ibe last, oppor- 
timity of rescning themselTes from Bfaamefnl BlaTeij. 
The battle began b; a Sight of arrows. Tbe English 
and British lancee vera next hnrlod against the North- 
men ; and nhon tbe missiles were expended, the comba- 
tants engaged hand to hand. After a marderoiu conflict, 
the English were lefl masters of the field ; whilst tbe 
■cfittered remnaote of the Danish army, nnder Gathma, 
were compelled to take refiige in their entrencbments. 
Here they were blockaded bj MfrBd. daring fonrteeu 
dajs. No BDccODF conld be afforded to them by their 
, conntiymen ; and at last, being well nigh hnnger-starred, 
they were compelled to accept the terms whicb Alfred 
imposed. 

Alfred, thongb rictorioiis, conld not expel the Danes 
from the island of Britain : he was compolled to cede an 
extensive territory to these inTftdere, and to Gatbmn 
their king — namelj, from the month of the Lea to its 
■onroe, thence to Bedford, and thence along the Oase to 
Watling Street, or the ancient Roman road ; — and this 
territoiy, together with Northnmbria, became from 
hencefordi known by the name of the Daiulagh, or 
" Dane-tew."* 

In East Anglia, and in tbe portions of Essex and 
k dnu ceded, tbe Danes settled and established 
: not as enemies, bnt as vassals to Ai&ed's 
Gnthmn becamo a convert to Christianity — 
nd w»B his godfather ;^and the Danes followed the 
mple of their king. They appear to have been 
tried ont by their own barbarism. A compact, or 
I^WM concluded between Gntbron and Alfred (a.d. 
* s« it>F in. 
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878-880), for the confirmation of peace and friendsbip 
bctn-uc-n the two nations ; and Bocli lawa were establiahod, 
by mntuaJ contiont, aa were best calculated to ensure a 
reasonable conformitj to the Anglo-Saxon policy, tboagh 
many of tbcir old eusttims were still retained by the 
Danes. 

It may bo thongbt tbnt Al&ed wonld have acted mors 
wisely by insisting tbat the Danes ahonld entirely quit 
ni-itaio. Hut, had he done so, how would he have pre- 
vented their rttura in the following year ? — they had 
the command of the sea. The country bad been so nmch 
depopulated by the ivara, that the settlement of the 
Danes did not straiten the East AuglianB ; and Guthrnn, 
as long as ho lived, appears to have continned in peace 
and friendship with his godfather, rendering to him that 
subjection which was due from a vassal to his lord 

Alter the death of Halfdane, the " host" of Danes who 
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Oswin, and invested with the golden bracelets, the en- 
signs of royal dignity, and solemnly inangnrated as King 
of the Northnmbrians, though in vassalage to Alfiwd as 
his superior. Gnthred was deeply indebted to Bishop 
Eadred ; and following the hint given by a second vision 
of St. Cnthbert, he paid his debt of gratitade by granting 
and confirming to the bishop, not only the lands between 
Tjne and Wear, the ancient endo¥mient of lindisfaime, 
bnt the royal dominion over all the land between Tjme 
and Tees. Alfred assented to this donation : perhaps 
he directed it should be made ; and he probably saw the 
advantage which would result from the grant Covered 
for the greater part with wood and forests, the country 
in itself was of little value. In the possession of the 
Church, tho soil would be improved, and brought into 
cultivation ; and the respect rendered to St. Cuthbert 
might perhaps contribute to protect his Franchise from 
hostile invasion. From this ancient donation arose the 
FalatiiMie rights of the prelates of Durham, which the 
modem bishops still, in part, retain. All the ultimate 
property, or dominion of the land in the county palatine, 
is vested in the bishop, and to him it reverts if the free- 
holder dies without an heir, or incurs a legal forfeiture. 
The gift made by tho royal donor was so expressed as 
to convey a complete jurisdiction, and the bishop became 
a kind of prince >vithin his franchise. He exercised the 
power of life and death. Like a king, he could pardon 
and condemn; and even now, the Bishop of Durham 
may, if he chooses, sit on the bench in his scarlet robes 
when tho judges try a criminal within his palatinate. 

Guthred, like Guthrun, continued true and faithful to 
Alfred ; and the English began to enjoy a respite from 
their enemies. With the Britons, Alfred never was 

8 
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ctigngod in war ; tbey eeemed, indeed, to coneidor liia 
govBmmunt ae their best protection, and tbey submitted 
completely to his snpreiuacy. In Mcrcia, where the old 
royal line had been estingaiflhod, the people whom lie 
had delivered were too happy to hail him rm their lord. 
But, according to tho constitution of the Anglo-Saxon 
states, it was desirable that they should hare a raler of 
their own ; and this authority Alfred bestowed upon bis 
fion-iti-law, Etholrod (about a.d. 883), who, under the 
title of Alderman, governed the conntry with royal 
power. In the coiii'se of seven years after his restora- 
tion, Alfred was aekno^vlodged as the paramount mon- 
arch of Britain south of the Hnmber; for, thongb the 
Danes were not always obedient, still the theory of their 
govcrnmoct imported that they were his vassals. Wessex, 
with its dependencies, the most opulent and favoured 
portion of the island, was entirely, in fact as well as in 
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Channel, their movements constitated bnt part of one 
great scheme. It was Scandinayian heathendom, against 
all Christendom. Hence, if they were defeated, it was 
considered, and truly, that the advantage was for all the 
civilised nations of Europe ; whilst every snccess which 
ihey gained was felt as a common disaster. And upon 
this gpround the Scots claimed and earned the gratitnde 
and friendship of Charlemagne (a.d. 848), for a victory 
which they obtained over the Northmen. The balance 
of snccess, on the whole, was in favour of the heathens : 
and Hiey were often really victors when they appeared 
to be vanquished ; for even if dispersed, after plunder- 
ing a city, they were able to carry off as much booiy 
as repaid them for the loss of life, of which they were 
reckless. 

The Chronicles detail a series of attacks sustained by 
Alfred, after the recovery of his authority, which could 
only be made intelligible by relating them as they hap- 
pened, and in chronological order. Hero it is su£&cient 
to state, that the Danes continued hovering about the 
coasts ; shifting their quarters from Fulham to Ghent, 
from the Thames to the Maine, as best answered their 
purpose. Alfred, on his part, never relaxed his vigil- 
ance ; and when the armies of the Danes were blockading 
Paris (a.d. 886), he availed himself of that opportunity 
to fortify the city of London, which hod been repeatedly 
plundered and insulted by the barbarians. 

The siege of Paris lasted during two entire years. 
It was followed by extensive warfjEire in the country now 
called Flanders, then a dependence upon the crown of 
the Frankish Sovereigns. A gi*eat famiue ensued (a.d. 
893). England still offering many tempting resources, 
the Danes determined to return to our island ; and in 
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the coui-si; of a very few days, the Kentish mon saw a 
lieet of two hundred and fifly Teesele, &11 filled witii 
warriors, slationed off the month of tho Rother* and 
Uio adjoining ehorc, wliilst another fleet of eighty vessels 
entered tho Thames. 

Tliis siinadron, formidahle from its nnmbera, waEoc»ii> 
inanded by the fiimons Hasting, the son of one of the 
most c-'cperienL'ed Danish warriors ; and he displayed 
his skill hy forthwith casting np strong entrenchmentE 
(a.d. 8l'ii), ia which his forces took up their positioii, 
and L'outinned for abont a year. Other bands overspread 
tho coniitry. Tho Danes of Northnmbria and £ast 
Anglin, the latter undor King Eric, violated their oaths 
of teally, and joined their kiDsmcn in their work <A 
dtsohitiun. 

Alfred, was in much perplesity, yet nothing di»- 
liciirtencd. }Io hnd great difficulty in bringing up hia 
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the Dane. He relented not; but collected his forces 
again, and advancing into Meroia, he carried on the war 
in the veiy heart of England. 

Being snrronnded, in a disadvantageoos position on 
the banks of the Severn, the Danes could not obtain any 
provisions, and were nearly starved. They broke ont, 
and suffered gpreat loss from the Anglo-Saxon armies, 
which encompassed them. And yet these routed free- 
booters rallied again in Essex. All that they possessed, 
and that they valued most, their wives, their children, 
and their plunder, they committed to the care of their 
kindred, the East Anglian Danes ; and then marching 
on the stretch, day and night, they crossed the island, 
and threw themselves into Chester (a.d. 895), then de- 
void of inhabitants. It had been very strongly fortified 
by the Romans ; and the noble arched gateways, built 
by them, were standing until a recent period.* Chester, 
afler the Roman period, was successively occupied by 
the Britons and Anglo-Saxons ; but the city had been 
abandoned during the convulsions of the times. The 
direction of the Danes towards this distant point, shows 
how well they were acquainted with the military capa- 
bilities of the country. Amidst all their apparent ir- 
regnlariiy, they made war by system. Wales was also 
plundered by the Danes ; and the Britons found, to their 
cost, that the "black strangers '*t were as bitter enemies 
as the " sassenagh." As soon as they had gathered this 
harvest of plunder, away again they marched. Alfred 
and his army were distanced by their rapid movements ; 



* They were destroyed to pIcMe the Corporation. 

t Bj the Welsh, as also by the Irish, the Danes were called the " black 
men," or the "black stmnRers,*" the origin of this appellation is not weU 
ascertained. Perhaps it arose from the cotonr of their garments or armour. 
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itr.i! long before tbe winter had set in, the Danee wen 
stationed in Esses, and in tLc sonthem parts oi the 
kingdom. 

The Diinisli forces prcSFcd so close npon London, that 
AllVed was compelled to encamp with bis army ronnd 
about tlie city, whilst tbe citizens got in their burresL 
London, as I have before observed, was a place of consider- 
able trade ; but the great majority of the bsrgeeses, as in 
ull tbe Anglo-Saxon towns, were bosbandmen and Boldien. 
The Dane^, wary and considerate, had selected ft station 
nbout twenty miles frrnu London, sitn&ted on the river 
Lea ; am! that river, then mnch deeper than it is at 
present, was filled with their vessels. Alfred, certainly 
not withont much danger to himself, surveyed the 
Danish camp, and devised a plan for preventing farther 
iinnoyance from the enemy. He caused two fortificati(HiB 
or bulwarks to be erected on either shore of the Lea, 
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again revisited England. Many of the Danes, who had 
lost all their gains and plunder by the casualties of war, 
pnt themselves afloat again, and carried on their attacks 
with gpreat vigour, infesting and harassing the country. 
Alfred constantly sought to meet them, and he caused 
** long ships " * to be constructed, steadier in their 
draught, higher in their sides, and swifter in their course, 
than any others. The Danish and Frisian build appears 
hitherto to have been considered as the best model of 
naval architecture ; but these more serviceable ships 
were after a plan of Alfred's own. 

In a battle off the coast of Devonshire, the new vessels 
were tried against the enemy. Alfred's ships were 
principally officered by Frieslanders, who were, perhaps, 
better seamen than his own subjects, though not better 
warriors. After the battle, two of the Danish ships were 
cast on shore ; their crews were conducted to Alfred at 
Winchester, and he ordered that they should be hanged 
— a cruel and unjustifiable act of vengeance. The Danes 
do not seem to have violated the law of nations, as such 
law was then understood. Mortal punishment, thus 
inflicted upon the wretches whom misfortune had placed 
in Alfred's power, was contrary to the customs of his 
age, as well as irroconcileable to the dictates of mercy ; 
and we must acknowledge this stain upon the character 
of our Anglo-Saxon king. 

That he yielded to a feeling of vengeance, is, perhaps, 
to be ascribed to the contemplation of the miseries which 
the Danes had inflicted upon his people. In addition to 
the harm occasioned by the war, sickness had, as usual, 
followed the host of the destroyers ; and very many of 

* So called in the Chronicles. The term is latin, and, as well as the model, 
may have been taken by Alfred from the Romans. 
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the " migbticBt Thanes," orpeoplo of the greatest oonse- 
queiice, had perished by the peBtiSenoe (Oct. 2rth, 901). 
Alfred died ail nights before "All-HaUows Mass-dsij," 
in the year £t01, in the fifty-third year of his age; 
prematurely, if years be alone reckoned, bat fiill of 
desert and honour. 
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Alfred, "(he unseH man in England** — LUeralure and OuUi- 
vation o/ihe Anglo-Saxons — The Runes — The LaHn Alpha- 
bet introduced by the Roman Missionaries — DifficuUy of 
explaining Runic Inscriptions — Art of Writing not much 
practised, and comparatively of stnau importance — Use of 
Visible Symbols in Legal Transactions instead of Written 
Instruments — Poetry^ extemporaneous — Historical Poetry of 
the Anglo-Saxons — Scarcity of Books — Printing — Possible 
Decay of Literature and Science. 

ALrEED, the " Shepherd of his people," the " Darling 
of the English," for these were the epithets given to him 
in the old time, was deemed the " wisest man " in 
England. This superlative^ however, affords no definite 
means of comparison. In order to understand the real 
importance of Alfred's acqairements, it will be necessary 
to take a general view of the cultivation which existed 
amongst the people over whom he ruled. 

Before the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons, thej, 
like most of the Teutonic nations, employed certain 
mysterious characters denominated Burns — mysterious, 
I call them, because the name implies secrecy. The 
heathen Teutons supposed that these letters possessed 
magical powers. Some Runes, as they believed, could 
stop the vessel in her course, divert the arrow in its 
flight, cause love or hatred, raise the corpse from the 
grave, or cast the living into death-like slumber. The 
origin of these characters, which, with some variations, 
were also used by the Celtic nations, ascends into the 
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mnst remote antiquity. Many of the letters were nitnied 

afli^r tvccs— 

y A, or Ac, 0<ik. ^ C, Boorc, Birch. ^ Tk, Tkom. 

Sonic from nltior natural objects, i H, Haget, or ^ai7. , 

h, or 7i'(' ,- anil ^ Jf, i/nn, may be instanced ; and,' in 
p.Lort, all t!io names have some meaning. 

TLie Ruiipa have formed tbe subject of mnny emdite 
liissertafions, and have been explained by the learned, 
with more satisfaction to tbemBefvea than to their 
[■eaders, — who are often strangely perplexed by the most 
^iufjnlar conflict of opinions amongst their guides. Thas, 
iin inscription upon a pillar at Bewcastle, • which, in 
I lie eye of the renowned Olaus Wormius, expresses, 
" Reno gitiu ru.iM atcna tliiesa," — " Reno Jixed thU runia 
4'inc,"- — is interpreted by the ingenioaa Qrimvi (whose 
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font ; Harold's mother and Mabrok were forgotten, and 
Eckard continned in full possession of his honours, 
until he was, in his turui deprived of tiiem by a 
most worthy Warvnckshire archffiologist,* who reads — 
*' Richard he me wrought^ and to this form me dUigenUif 
brought" Bichard, therefore, is now in possession of 
the Runic font; but let him beware! According to 
despatches, addressed by our Minister at Copenhagen to 
the Foreign Secretary of the Antiquaries of London, the 
'^ Skandinaviske SelsJcah," or Scandinavian Society, had 
nearly completed their attack upon Bichard — begun in 
1821, when Mr. Hsunper's paper was received, — ^and by 
which the said Bichard was to be compelled to march 
away, bag and baggage, and Thorhrand installed in 
his stead ! 

It may perhaps be thought that a spell has been cast 
over the learned, and that some sportive Puck yet lurks 
about the Runes, and seduces the grave antiquaries into 
these interminable wanderings. Let me be allowed, 
however, to observe, that I doubt whether, in these and 
similar instances, any true reading can ever be obtained, 
unless the object itself (or a cast from it) be inspected 
by those who undertake the task of interpretation. No 
draughtsman's copy, however skilful he may be, will 
ever be accurate, unless he can read the inscription, and 
his mind guides his pencil. If he be ignorant of its 
meaning, he may mistake an accidental indentation or 
flaw for a letter ; — ho will omit the line, nearly effaced 
by time, which joined the parts, — he will lengthen a 
curve that has been broken, — and shorten a limb which 
lias been partly filled up ; — and the aggi'egate of these 

* William Hamper, Esq., to whose rery ingeniooA paper (Archseologia, toL 
six. p. 379) I most refer. 
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errors, tliongb each may bo trifling in itaelf, will vast an 
impcnetrablo veil ovci" features, which, nader the most 
favourable eirtnin stances, were sufEcieotly obscure. 

Pack haa cnusod me, also, to wander somewhat out of 
my course, and we must now return to our Runes. The 
continental Danes retained them till a veiy Iat« period ; 
they are found in aepnlchral inscriptions of the fourteenth 
century, and on rings and cnps, and ornaments perhaps 
of later date ; and I am not quite sure whether they are 
not used for some purposes in the island of Rugeu at 
the present day. It was otherwise amongst the Anglo- 
Saxons ; for when they were converted to Christianity, 
the Ranic characters went almost wholly out of use. 
Actuated by the wisli of abolishing all usages which 
were too nearly connected with idolatry to be allowed 
with safety, the Roman missionaries endeavoured to 
introduce the Latin character amongst the nations whom 
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letters whicli are really its own. The sign of the soand 
expressed in English by our th was unknown to the 
ancient Romans, though it had been familiar to the 
Greeks ; and, therefore, in order to denote tiie ih^ the 
missionaries sometimes employed the ancient nme ^ 
or f. They also used another sign for the th^ namely, a 
b, with a small line drawn through the top of the letter, 
thus i$. And the rune y or p, was retained to denote 
the sound which we give to our W, a sound which, like 
that of the Ih, was then also foreign to those who under- 
stood only the Latin or Eoman language, or those vulgar 
tongues called Romance dialects, into which it had been 
corrupted by the common people. I believe, however, 
that the use of the Runes did lurk amoogst the Anglo* 
Saxons, and that they employed the ancient characters 
for magical charms. And the Danish population of 
Northumbria certainly retained the Runes till the Con- 
quest, as is proved by the Bewcastle and Bridekirk 
monuments, and many others of a similar description. 

Reading and writing, though no longer mysteries, as 
in the Pagan age, were still acquirements almost wholly 
confined to the clergy. Hence the word " Clericus," or 
'* Clerk," became synonymous with Penman, the sense in 
which it is still most usually employed. If a man could 
write, or even read, his knowledge was considered as 
proof presumptive that he was in holy orders. If kings 
and great men had occasion to authenticate any docu- 
ment, they subscribed the " sign^* of the cross opposite 
to the place where the " clerk" had written their name. 
Hence we say, to sign a deed or a letter. Illiterate 
people still make their signs or marlcs, in this manner, 
just as king Offa used to do, by drawing a +, by the 
side whereof the lawyer's clerk adds their Christian and 
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sarnamos. Yoa Botnetimea Bee the miiiB of an ancient 
palnce deg;raded to a, hovel ; and it is tbnB with Bnch old 
customs. They sink lower and lower, as the manners 
or opinions of the world rise above them, till at last 
they can be foand only aniongfit the humblest orders of 
society. 

The laity, or people who were not clerks, did not 
feel any urgent necessity for the nse of letters. Com- 
merco was carried on principally by track or barter, or 
by payment* in ready money; and Bums were cast up, 
as amongst the Romans, apon as abacna or acconntjng- 
table, the amount being denoted by connlerg or similar 
tokens. From the difficalty of communicating between 
place and place, common people had seldom any oppor- 
tunity of conveying int«lHgeace to absent friends. Many 
important transactions, which now reqoire writing, could 
then bo effected by word of month, or, as lawyers say. 
At the present day, if yon wish to buy 
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received seizin or possession, the key of the door, or a' 
handle of thatch plnckod from the roof, signified that 
the dwelling had heen yielded up to him. These sym- 
bols were sometimes varied by the fancy of the grantor. 
One delivered a knife, with a hair of his beard ; another, 
a glove ; a third, a carry-comb ; a foarth, his drinking- 
horn. TJlfas, a noble of Northnmbria, disinherited his 
eons, and granted his lands to the Archbishopric of York, 
In this manner, by laying his mighty ivory dnnking- 
hom apon the altar, at the same time that he declared 
his intention ; and the horn of Ulfos is yet kept in the 
minster ; for snch tokens being the testimonies of the 
right to property, were preserved with as mach care as 
title-deeds or charters ; and a part of the " Terra Ulfi*' 
is yet in the possession of the chapter of the cathedral. 
And the intent of these visible symbols was also to 
snpply the place of writing, by impressing the trans- 
action npon the recollection of the witnesses, who were 
called together apbn the ocoasion. 

No small share of snch kiiowledge as was both nsefal 
and entertaining, might be learned withont book; for 
many matters now consigned to writing, were then oral 
and traditionary. Poetry, to as a kind of luxnry, was in 
those times tamed to .homely ase. In the rader stages 
of society, verse has been very generally employed as 
the vehicle for preserving a record of facts, or for incal- 
cating doctrines confided to the memory ; and this state 
of things continned to its fallest extent amongst oar 
English ancestors, as well as amongst their Scandinavian 
brethren. Their legal formnlae were in verso — the 
achievements of their ancestors were commemorated in 
song. Some of these poems still exist, and others have 
evidently famished materials for prose-histories or 
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ilironiclcfi. Greatly did the Anglo-Saxons delight in 
rhythm mid humiony. The harp was handed round at 
their festivals ; and he who could not join in the ^lee 
fiiiis word ia pure Anglo-Saxon) was coosideted as nn£t 
liir resjicctuble uompAny. Aldhelm, Bishop of 8her- 
iH'unic, euuld iind no made of commanding the attentaon 
ijf hJK tuwiiniiiun no cfGcocions, ae that of standing on Uie 
liriilge iitkI hin^'ing a ballad, which he had composed ; 
itiid it iiiiky lie iiitcreuttng to add, that we owe this aoeo- 
ilole li> AllVud himself, who preserved in in his "hand* 

Uf course, ull the good to bo derived from recited Terse 
was tu.'ct'tuiiltli.' tu the illiterate, and lotten were Hardly 
more iiwossiiry to tlio poeta themselves. Verse, amongst 
the iiurthcrti nations, was often composed extemporane- 
iiiisly ; iiiiil, ui.'eording to the pr&ctice of the tntportsa- 
I'lrl in l(aly, eitlifr to the sound of an instrument, or at 
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employ themselves in studies which were snrronnded bj 
saoh difficulties. 

Books were extremely rare amongst the Scandinavian 
and northern nations. Before their communication with 
the Latin missionaries, wood appears to have been the 
material npon which their runes were chiefly written : 
and the verb " write," which is derived from a Teutonic 
root, signifying to scratch or tear,* is one of the testi- 
monies of the usage. The Cymri adopted the same plan. 
Their poems were graven upon small staves or rods, one 
line upon each face of the rod ; and the old English word 
" Stave," as applied to a stanza, is probably a relic of 
the practice, which, in the early ages, prevailed in the 
west. In the east, you will find the custom still subsist- 
ing ; the slips of bamboo upon which the inhabitants of 
the Indian Archipelago now write or scratch their com- 
positions with a bodkin, are substantially the same with 
our ancient staves. Vellum or parchment afterwards 
supplied the place of these materials. Real paper, 
manufactured from the pellicle of the Egyptian reed, or 
papyrus, was still used occasionally in Italy, but it was 
seldom exported to the countries beyond the Alpc ; and 
the elaborate preparation of the vellum, upon which 
much greater care was bestowed than in the modem 
manufacture, rendered it a costly article : so much so, 
that a pains-taking clerk could find it worth his while 
to erase the writing of an old book, in order to use the 
blank page for another manuscript. Books thus re- 
written are called " codices rescript!," or " palimpseftts." 
The evanescent traces of the first layer of characters 
may occasionally be discerned beneath the more recent 
text which has been imposed upon them; and some 

* Bitten or reissen. 
9 
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valuable frtLgmcnts of ancientr classical writerB Iiave been 
lately rocovercd frrnn such volumes, by the p&tieat dili- 
gpnco of foreipri antiqunrieg. 

Tbe works from whicli any tiBofnl or elegftut leanung 
could, be dei'iveil, were to be read only in tbe Latin Ian- 
gunge, imil this tongiie, thoagh living, as far as the' 
clerks were concerned (lor Latin was nsed in all docn- 
mcnta and transactions relating to cbnrch afikirs), could 
not bo acquired without great difficnlty. Old crabbed 
Priscian was the only (grammatical author whom the 
learner could consult ; and instead of the ready aid which 
wc now receive from oopiona and critical dictionaries 
and lexicons, all helps of that description were then 
■wholly iibsent. Perhaps there might be a meagre vo- 
tnibubiry, of which three or four copies existed in a whole 
kingdom ; but a stock of words could only be acquired 
oral instruction. Hard drudgery this for tbe 
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by Gnttenbergh or Koster, bat the great length of time 
which elapsed before it was pat in ase by the nations of 
Western Christendom. 

The principle of printing, the employment of a solid 
type or letter, for the parpose of taking an impression 
by means of a coloared pigment — and which is only a 
variation of the effect prodnced by a die or seal — was 
certainly known to the Bomans. Stamps, with raised 
letters, exactly like oar printing types, excepting that 
they are not moveable, and by which the Bomans pro- 
dnced short inscriptions, are yet extant. Common 
tradesmen employed snch stamps for printing the labels 
of their wares. The ancient Visigoths in Spain printed 
their *' paraphs " or " signs," flonrished with knots and 
monograms, which they affixed to their deeds and charters. 

These are instances npon a small scale ; but we know 
of one entire and very important volume produced by 
the process of printing, anterior to the fifth century. The 
silver letters of the " Codex argentens," the volume con- 
taining the version of the Gospels, made by Ulfila, bishop 
of the MsBSOgoths (of which I shall speak more fully 
hereafter), were produced by types employed to fix the 
leaf upon the purple parchment, nearly in the manner 
now practised by bookbinders. 

From this stage of printing, for printing it was though 
tedious and operoso, to our present mode, the transition 
appears most easy. Yet the discovery was not made ; 
and in Europe there was a barrier which could not be 
passed. Not so in China, where block-printing came 
into active operation within that period, which, to us, is 
the darkest age. There, the practice and effects of the 
art must have been witnessed by the acute and ingenious 
Venetian traveller, Marco Polo. This individual was 
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gifted witli DO ardinary powers of obeerration; and it 
might liBve been expected that the intnwwiag deairo for 
learning' which prevailed in hie own coontry, would bare 
indaced him to bring back so useful and bo profitable a 
contrivance. Roger Bacon, who had received miich 
inCormatiou concerning China, describes the procesB, not 
in obscure and mjaterioua terms, but with the atmoet 
plainness and precision of langnage. Yet he failed to 
teiLch the It'Bson which he had learnt, nor was the diB- 
closnre made till the appointed time. 

I have brought these facta together, because we are 
oflcn disposed to consider the progress of the ham&n 
mind na the result of unaided human exertion, and the 
fruit of mere human osperience. Unquestionably these 
are the means ; but the general march of intellect is as 
fully under the direction and cont^rol of Providence as 
any other portion of human affairs. If the knowledge 
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Let it be granted that no one conflagration conld 
destroy the myriads of volumes which have become the 
records of the hnman mind ; yet it does not necessarily 
follow that the inhabitants of Britain, a thousand, or even 
a hundred years hence, will be able to profit by the lore 
of their ancestors. Men may be in possession of tools, 
and at the same time be utterly unable to use them. The 
cultivation of the vastly diversified field of human acquire- 
ment, depends wholly upon the supply of labourers, and 
the capability which they have of reaping the harvest. 
Learning and science are wholly sustained by our artificial 
and perishable state of society. If, in consequence of a 
total subversion of our laws and institutions, property 
should be so divided, that, instead of that gradation of 
ranks which is now established, there should be only a 
working class, degraded by poverty, debased by infidelity, 
without wealth to reward learning or leisure to enjoy 
inquiry, all the attainments upon which we pride our- 
selves may ultimately disappear. Those who are now 
stimulated to study by the hopes of worldly advancement, 
would fall ofi*; and that class by whom learning is 
pursued only for its own sake, would cease to exist. 
With the decline of public prosperity, with the destruc- 
tion of private capital, all the arts which are directly or 
indirectly connected with commerce or manufactures 
would decay. The abstract sciences would be neglected 
or forgotten. And though some branches might be 
pursued by a solitary sage, still they would be as nuU, 
to a world in which he would find none able and willing 
to profit by his knowledge. 
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tx vm. 

Aijrttti early Education — His vxmt of proper Imtrudort — 
Great Dway nf /teaming in England, after the DonuA In- 

rasintm — Translations of the Biblt in the earlj/ pari of On 
Middle Ai/cs^-Discourc^ed amongtt the natioru mho spoke 
the liomance Diafeiis, ajtd enaniraged bg those lAo spoke 
Teiilonir—Ulfita—Cinbium^Al/red't Plant for the ." ' 
tiun if Leumiiig. 

Alfred was wholly ignoraDt of lettera nntO he a 
tivclve years of a<>;e. He was greatly lored by hia 
parents, wbo fondled the boy for his beauty ; but that 
instrnctiott which tho poorest child can now acquire with 
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It chanced one day that Alfred's moiher,-^hi8 own 
mother, Osbnrgha, and noi^ as some people suppose, the 
French woman Jndith — showed to him and his brothers 
a volume of Anglo- Saxon poetry which she possessed* 
*' He who first can read the book shall have it," said she. 
Alfred's attention was attracted by the bright gilding and 
colouring of one of the illuminated capital letters. He 
was delighted with the gay^ and inquired of his mother, 
— would she really keep her word ? She confirmed the 
promise, and put the book into his hands ; and he applied 
so steadily to his task, that the book became his own. 

The information which Alfred now possessed, rendered 
him extremely desirous of obtaining more ; but his 
ignorance of Latin was an insuperable obstacle. Science 
and knowledge could not be acquired otherwise than 
from Latin books ; and earnestly as he sought for in- 
struction in that language, none could be found. Sloth 
had overspread the land ; and there were so few 
'* Grammarians," that is to say Latinists, in Wessex, that 
he was utterly unable to discover a competent teacher. 
In after life, Alfred was accustomed to say, that of all 
the hardships, privations, and misfortunes which had 
befallen him, there was none which he felt so grievous 
as this, the enforced idleness of his youth, when his 
intellect would have been fitted to receive the lesson, 
and his time was unoccupied. At a more advanced 
period, the arduous toils of royalty, and the pressure of 
most severe and unintermitting pain, interrupted the 
studies which he was then enabled to pursue, and ha- 
rassed and disturbed his mind, — yet he persevered ; — 
and the unquenchable thirst for knowledge which the 
child had manifested, continued, without abatement, 
until he was removed from this stage of exertion. 
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In the eighth century, the age of Bede, Britain was 
distinguished for learning; the rapid decline of onltir^ 
tion had been occoeioncd by the Danish invasions. The 
churches and monasteries were particnlarly the objects of 
their attacks ; these establishments, the only libraries 
and schools which then existed, were bnmt, or razed to 
the ground ; and the clergy had fallen into such a state 
of deplornble ignorance, as to be utterly unfitted for the 
sacred oHicc. " South of the Huniber," says Alfired, for 
we can quote his own words, " there were few priests, 
indeed, when I Iwgan my reign, who could nnderstand 
the meaning of their ' common prayer,' or translate a 
lino of Latin into English j so few, that in Wessex there 

Thi-oughout great part of Europe, there was a strong 
prejudice Hgainst the employment of the vomacalar 
tongues as written languages. The " Eoinanee "' 
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cnhiTaliaD, then incgskr diftlectt have acqiiiNd W«im 
and dcgmoe; bat, to the kuned, wkc^ tkoogli th«T 
jomj faftTe been deficient in criticel nicety, wero quito 
IWrnfliM ' with the correct Ibrma of the Latin lunpuii^, 
theee paioU must haTe Bounded aa Indicrooa aa tlio Uillr^ 
iaikee of our negroea in the ColonieBi to which (hoy bear 
the cloBest analogj. Such a kngaag^ might bo, aiul 
waa i^lied to the oral instraction of the common )hm>|)1o, 
from the neoeadtj of the case; and diaoouniOH wont 
delivered from the polpit in what waa tormod " the 
roatic tongpie.'' Bat the employment of thiH jargon in ii 
literary composition, would have socmod lut dorogiiUiry 
to the writer. Still less could they voxituro U> nniploy iL 
in translations of the Holy ScripturoH ; for thny fniinul 
that the dignity of the sacred writingH would Ini profiitiiid 
by the association of ideas arising from a plolxiiuti \i\UfUif 
bearing the stamp of ignorance and vulgarily. 

There are few transgpressions more Mcduciivii Ut nn all, 
than that disrespectful treatment of tho wonJ of 0«/«l 
which is to all intents and pnrjK;8efi a br«^;h of i(*4f third 
Commandment; and we are tberw.'fon) U/rjrid t// i^uafd 
ourselyes against the error with Uj/; rri/M waty;hfril f-ntp. 
It is of the greatest impOTtanr;c th^t wn itWiJ/J fMctK*. fi#«- 
temptation, frequently so strr^nsr, ^4 tutn^ztti'/^ n Uut^^ih*, 
fjBoetious, or irrcTfrrent id«a t// a ^T«|//^f'4J U9<^//*^, h 
scriptural expression, a 9^:n\A'ir*s fjfV., 'ff n, '/#,</'-,#' 
name. Xor fehould w*; L'/M *r4t^,f^ yv,,.«^j*« •*•,'/•.••. 
we may hare l.^^n zil^j#^ 'irs u^^^h r>^r;^*7VA 'tf w^*,- 
of reflfc-rto-n. Etw- ^^trv/r. "/ '/yy^ *3u^a, » ♦ rv-'r 
reading * V^^J *J^ * U'^.k^ a '/ « '.^m/v-. *v y/^*, 
beca;=i«; life t^x^T^^^'/l -/ v^ ^^/^-n/^/. /^v^w » 
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(;k-^-a::cc cf the ori^nal. Bqt bow nach nuse aigont ia 
■ :.<; ila-y. bv which we are bound to keep ibe pages of 
ihe liililc cl-.'sr of aor impreesitHi tendii^ to <liTiiiiii|>» tbe 
l'!(,'>^li>L* <jf hulitaal re^'pect and rerErence towarda onr 
Jlfikor's law : 

Wo must therefore admit that tbe genenl principle 
uli-tli ir.iiiict-J lire clergr of Gaol and Spun and Italy, 
tr> nv'iiil cliMliing the Soriptnrea in what they conaidend 
:i rk-L-rri'lin'.' cnrU, wn.s right and Bonndj bntthe particn< 
I'lr ap[>lic;i;i'jii of tliat principle was evidently incorrect. 
The Jtumance ili;ilccts were the only languages onder- 
^tr-bil by the ^'rvat body of tbo people. They were a 
:nixcd race. ^j>t'akin<:; a mixed tongne. In their ean, 
(lie siilci-isiiLs nnd barbarisma which offended the 
^ntmniarian. jiitil no anconth or nnpleasing sound ; and 
it was oiily the fastidiousness of homan knowledge whidi 
iiidueeii the elersy to contemn tbe langnage employed. 
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%YC9d, Thus, Ulfik, the Biahop of the Meesogoihs, made 
thai singnlarlj yalnable translation of the New Testa- 
ment^ to which I have before alluded. The Gbspels are 
extant in the Codes Argentens.* Other fragments of 
the Acts and Epistles have been recently reoorered from 
" palimpsests." And if yon shonld ever feel disposed to 
investigate the origin and stmctnre of the English 
language which yon speak, yon will find that Ulfila's 
version affords the best and most valuable materials for 
the inquiry. 

Translations^ or rather paraphrases of parts of the 
Bible, were not nnfrequently made in verse. The 
Teutonic nations, as I have before observed, were so 
much accustomed to view poetry as the means of 
instruction, that such a mode of rendering the Scripture 
accessible and agreeable to the common people, was fit 
and praiseworthy. The rhythm helped the memory of 
the learner ; and in some cases, the idiomatic freedom 
of the composition enabled the translator to produce a 
more intelligible version than he could otherwise have 
effected ; for ancient translators often imagined that a 
faithful interpretation could only be effected by placing 
every word of the version in the exact position of the cor- 
responding word in the original. An Anglo-Saxon trans- 
lation of the Psalms upon this plan is extant ; and, with 
the exception of the articles and particles not employed 
in the Latin, each Anglo-Saxon word covers, as it were, 
the corresponding word in the Vulgate or Latin text. 

Of the sacred poems of the Anglo-Saxons, none were 
more celebrated or more singular than those of Csedmon. 

* Now preseired in the library of the XJniYcraftj of Upsal. A palimpsest at 
Wolfenbattel has fomiBhed % small fragment of the Epistles. Many more hare 
fijace been discovered in the YaUgwi by Mali. UUUa's Version is supposed to 
hare been made about 360. 
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Until ho bad attained more than &o middle stage of 
life (about A.r>. G70), GiediBOD had never been aUe to 
repeat a stnvc. If ho happened to be in a companj- 
wbere each guest was bound to sing in his torn, he used, 
wheu lie saw that the harp was approaching him, to rise 
and quit the feast for very ehame ; so much abashed was 
be by his inferiority. 

It chanced once upon a time, that, having thns slunk 
away from a banquet, becanse he saw the dreaded harp 
coming nigh to him, he was glad to take refnge in the 
stable. It was Cirdmon's turn to tend the cattle ; and 
thus escaping from the humiliation which wonld have 
await^id him amongst his companions, he fell asleep in 
the straw. In the course of the night, be dreamt that a 
Ktrangor carao unto him, and aaked him to sing. " Nay," 
Ciedmon answered in his dream, — " Do I know how to 
sing? and is not that the reason why I have left the 
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To ihese lines he added manj others, and the first 
person to whom he repeated his straiDy was the Beeve 
or steward of his village, or township of Streoneshaloh, 
now called Whitby, where there was a celebrated mon- 
astery. 

The story, though remarkable, is neither incredible 
nor marvellons, and may be entirely explained by natural 
causes. Csedmon's nervous badh^ilness shows that he 
possessed a quick and excitable temperament. He re- 
tired to sleep, but not to rest, with his mind full of the 
mortifications to which he was continually exposed, and 
probably with an earnest desire to avoid these vexations 
in foture. Anglo- Saxon poetry was very simple in its 
construction. End-rhymes were not used ; the harmony 
of each short verse depended chiefly upon the alliteration^ 
or the recurrence of the initial letters of the words^ and 
upon a kind of loose and varying rhythm,, regulated 
rather by the ear, than by any fixed metrical canon. 
The Anglo-Saxons had a great store of poetical expres- 
sions, diflTering from the language of common life, and 
forming the stock-in-trade of the bard, yet rendered very 
familiar to the ear by their constant and daily repetition, 
and therefore likely to be forcibly impressed upon the 
recoUection. Csedmon^s inability to perform his part 
appears to have arisen rather from his want of musical 
knowledge than fix)m his dulness. And therefore, it is 
quite possible, that, allowing for some little exaggeration, 
his poetical talent may have been suddenly developed, 
nearly in the manner before described. 

Casdmon was forthwith introduced by the Reeve, as 
the wonder of the village, into the abbey of St. Hilda, 
where a large and learned auditory had assembled. After 
hearing his hymn, they gave him a subject from sacred 



;.; T-^; it into yene, donbting, 
' i j-Zk'. has done, he had not 
: 7l==e». Bot Ctpdmon nood 
^.z.^ i^v Le pnxiniMil hiscom- 
■,. jT^^: app'.acie, Ctfdmou 
■li.'l:^ ■ri" chose who thought 
. j^i sff-folly employed in 
' -^r^j. H= beCACie a monk in 
.^:'l. Hca.1 he could not ; bnt 
•x-.K aco^s:onii-l from time to 
:' s^':*i h:!torT: and vhcn 
■ .I'-l. A::i-r mnch consideration 
u *. ^ Lis ;c;icLers in a metrical 
i.'.\-.:::i.'-a complete, net indeed 
.■r;T::ire», bn: a selection of 
1.-.: Listorv c:' the cn?ation and 
and de- 
Bede, " did Ciedmon 
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the first being the collection of poems — ^was a volume 
contaiiiing a selection from the Psaims, with the daily 
prayers, according to the ancient nsage of the chnroh ; 
and daring his seclusion in the isle of Athelney, the 
pemsal of this yolome, which he always treasured in his 
bosom, afforded him constant comfort and support. 

Alfred's plans for the intellectual cultivation of his 
country, were directed, in the first instance, to the dif- 
fusion of knowledge amongst the great body of the 
people. Hence he earnestly recommended the transla- 
tion of ** useful books into the language which we all 
understand ; so that all the youth of England, but more 
especially those who are of gentle-kind and at ease in 
their circumstances, may be grounded in letters, — for 
they cannot profit in any pursuit until they are well able 
to read EngHsh." This opinion is extracted from a 
document appearing to have been a circular letter ad- 
dressed by Alfred to the bishops ; and the desire which 
it expresses is the best proof of the sincerity of his 
intentions, and the grasp and comprehensiveness of his 
mind. Much had been done on the continent for the 
cultivation of learning, particularly by Charlemagne ; 
but the munificence of the Frankish emperor, and of 
those who thought like him, was calculated to confine 
the gift within the pale of the cloister. The general 
tendency of the middle ages was to centre all erudition 
in a particular caste, severed from the rest of society. 
Alfred's labours, on the contrary, were directed to en- 
able every individual to have a share, according to his 
station and degree, in the common inheritance of wisdom. 

Alfred had taught himself Latin by translating. You 
will recollect his regret at the want of masters in early 
life. As soon as he was settled in his kingdom, he 
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attempted to supply this deficiency, not only for hinueir, 
bnt also for hia people, by inviting learned men from 
foreign parts. Asser, a native of St. David's, or Men- 
evia, whom he appointed Bishop of Sherboame, was one 
of tbera. Great friendship and confidence prevmled 
between Alfred and tlie Britisb priest ; and to the pen 
of Asser we owe a biography of the Anglo-Saion mon- 
arch, written with eqoal simplicity and fidelity. Grim- 
bald, at the invitation of Alfred, left OanI, Iiis own 
country, and settled in England. A third celebrated 
foreigner was called Johannes 8c<iliu, from his nation, 
01- Erigfiin, the Irishman, from the place of his birth. 
Athens hud been visited by Erigena, and nuiny y^enra 
bad he passed in Asia—years employed in ai'duous stucly. 
He was a deep philosopher, and soundly versed in tilio 
Greek, the Hebrew, the Syriac, the Chaldee, and tlio 
Arabic languages ; acqnisitloDS of some difficalty in any 
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a Uftiik leaf of that oolleotion of psalms and hjnms, 
which, as I have before mentioned, he always carried in 
his bosom ; but not a blank conld be found of soffioient 
magnitade. Pursuant therefore to Asser's proposal, a 
qmire^ or quaternion, that is to say, a sheet of yellnm, 
folded into fours, was produced, on which these texts 
were written; and Alfred afterwards working upon 
tiliem, translated the passages so selected into the Anglo> 
Saxon tongue. 

He now continued the practice of writing down such 
remarkable passages as were quoted in conversation. 
His **hand-boc" or manual, however, included some 
matters of his own observation, anecdotes, or sayings of 
pious men ; but the body of the collection appears to 
have consisted of extracts from the Scriptures, inter- 
mingled with reflections of a devotional cast. 

Alfred, thus encouraged, appears to have been induced 
to attempt a complete version of the Bible. Some 
writers, and those not of a recent period, have supposed 
that he completed the greater portion of the task. It 
seems, however, that the work was prevented by his early 
death. But the impulse given by Alfred did not die with 
him. Translations were multiplied. A new version of 
the Pentateuch, and of some of the apocryphal books 
was undertaken by Bishop Alfric, the best philologist of 
his age ; and who, in his preface, refuted certain objec- 
tions which had been raised against similar labours. 
These objections show, that the mistaken judgment which 
has since seduced the members of the Church of Rome 
into many erroi-s, was then beginning to develop itself 
amongst individual members ; but Alfric's opposition also 
proves how little countenance they met with in the amneiit 
Church of England; and the rubrics prefixed to 

10 
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lesEona of the Anglo-Saxon venioD of the Gospels, leave 
no reason to doabt, bat that Qiey were T^^nlarly read in 
the chuivhu)^ oit Sundays and feetivalB. lArge portioni 
of tbc Sct'ipturc were also introduced in the Anglo-Saxon 
humilioH or Gcrmons, and the stndy of tbe Holy Scriptnres 
WQS most carnciitly recommended both to olei^ and laity, 
as tbo gi-ouiui-work of their faith.* Several versions of 
tbe New Tcslaincnt are still extant in mannscript. In a 
remote part of Ibe country, it might sometimes be easier 
for a prelate to uinke a new translation, than (o btMrow a 
manuRcript for the purpose of transcription. Other 
clerks mny have wished to present the Scriptnres to tbe 
people of a particular district in a dialect which slioald 
be thoroughly intelligible to tbeni. Tbe provuicialismB 
now found in diiTerent counties of tbe east and west and 
north of I<^iiglaiid, then existed in the shape of distinct 
idioms, ditibring as much from cacb other as tbe langnsge 
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It is to sach caases that the existence of the different 
texts of the Anglo-Saxon versions may be attribnted. 
Ba^ at the same time, it is necessary to observe, that 
the subject cannot be properly investigated nntil the 
monuments and muniments of the biblical studies of our 
ancestors be brought to light. From the Anglo-Saxon 
age, down to Wickliffe, we, in England, can show such 
a succession of biblical versions, in metre and in prose, 
as are not to be equalled amongst any other nation of 
Europe. But we have not yet produced our stores; 
nay, though the greater part of the manuscripts of these 
versions are in the libraries of the University of Oxford, 
I regret to say, that they remain utterly neglected, and 
mouldering on their shelves. 
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Works tmaalnfiy} hg AlfreA, or under Sii Direelion — Btde, 
Ontiun, iiiitlhius, St. Augutline, &e. — Encourtma Traeet- 
lert — Hin Kmliansif to the Syrian Chrutiana in HmdiaiaM — 
I'miient ManagKiaeHt of hit Affairt^Alfrid^t CKaraOer — 
IIh Jmiu-rfhli-'nn and MerUi — Alfred's Laws — Hit Frittei- 
pkt oj Le'jislation. 

We must now nilvcrt to Alfred's " Fiunilj Lilwary," or 
" Library of uscfu) Knowledge." As &r as we-can judge 
from tliwjo pnrtiuns of tbe plan wLich were carried into 
execution, he int<.'nded to present bis sabjects with a 
com[il(;f f coupso of such works 88 were then considered 
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of the natives of Germany ; and the voyages of Andher 
towards the North Pole, and of Wnlstan in the Baltic, 
are detailed as these travellers related them to the 
Anglo-Saxon King. 

Orosins supplied as much information concerning 
general history, as an English student would usually 
require. The History of Venerable Bede^ also rendered 
into Anglo-Saxon by Alfred, instructed the learner in 
the annals- of his own country. In this work, Alfred 
did not depart from his original ; and we must regret^ 
that no such original anecdotes as diversified the pages 
of the king's '^hand-book " have found their place in 
his " Ecclesiastical History." Still, considered merely 
as a version, the idiomatic richness of the style gives it 
great beauty; and as it is translated from the most 
trustworthy and accurate of the writers of the Middle 
Ages, so is it the earliest history of any of the states 
formed during the Middle Ages which can be read in 
the language of the people to whom it relates ; for the 
•• Saxon Chronicle " is of a subsequent period. 

In the '^Consolations of Philosophy," BoetJUtu at- 
tempted, and not unsuccessfully, to adorn the lessons of 
revelation by the imagery of the classical age, and to 
imbue the doctriDcs of Plato with the better spirit of 
Christianity. Alfred appears to have delighted in his 
task. First, he interpreted the '* Book-Latin " word for 
word. Having thoroughly mastered the meaning, he 
then explained the text sense for sense, "in the English 
phrase." The narratives taken fr^m Ancient Mythology, 
such as the story of Orpheus and Euridice, and 
interspersed in the dialogue of Boethius, are expanded 
by Alfred into* pleasing tales, such as the Glee-man 
recited during the intervals of his song. In expounding 
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ilio " metres '' of Daetliius, Alfred took a, wider ran^ ; 
anil bia pa rojib ruses, thnugh they preserve the leading 
thoughts of tliQ " Book Latin," contain so many 6f the 
king's own idciiH, bind are adorned witii 80 njany flovcors 
of Anglo-Saxon, poetry, that if we describe them as 
original com positions, wo shall only aasigii to them the 
rank which tlioy deserve. 

A selection of extracts from the " Confctsion* of St. 
Auijusliin;" the " I'limlvral Iiulrucliong of 8t. Gregory" 
and the Ttinlogues composed by that Pope, also form a 
portion of the Latin Library translated by Alfred, and 
arc yet existing. His other works are no longer extant j 
and we must lament the loss of hia Apolognes, of 
" wonderful sweetness," which Beem to have been a 
collection of F.snpiao Fables, imitated from Ph»drn8, or 
perhai)B from some other of tbo collections into which 
pnrahloK had been transfnaed. 
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their ctae hopeless, were allowed to find sabetitiiiefl ; a 
son, or a near kinsman, or, fiuling both, a vassal, or even 
a slave, who was to learn in the place of his principal. 
This appears, at firsts to be a whimsical, and somewhat 
despotic refipidation : bnt if we consider it as intended to 
supply a succession of persons, qualified by education to 
render themselves useful to the community, we may have 
reason to admire his liberality and his wisdom. 

Travelling, in ancient times, was very different from 
what it is at the present day; coaches and carriages 
were not indented, and the only vehicles which went 
upon wheels were carts and waggons ; and these so heavy 
and clumsy, that there is not a farmer in the country who 
would use the like of them. When people wished to go 
any distance, they were forced to ride all the way upon 
horseback ; so those who were sick or infirm could hardly 
ever leave their houses. You could not even change your 
horse at different stages ; when the animal was tired, you 
were obliged to stop till he had rested ; and if he fell 
lame, or died, then you were forced to buy another — that 
is, if you could, — ^for sometimes the inhabitants would 
refuso to deal with you, and then you could not get on at 
all. Perhaps you would think, " Well, but at all events, 
a strong healthy man, with a good horse, could travel very 
pleasantly, and go a long way without encountering much 
difficulty.*' And so he might, provided he could always 
be sure of finding a good road ; but that was not by any 
means certain, — in those times there were very few 
roads upon which one could travel with safety. The 
wise Eomans made excellent roads, extending through 
all parts of their empire ; and some of them can yet be 
traced in England, running along as straight as an ar- 
row ; one of these is Watling-street, so often mentioned 
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in history : bat itdor the fall of the Bomaa empire, Aenv 
roods wore neglected, and they fell into decay, uid Ute 
traveller could hardly proceed without great danger, or, 
at least, without great fatigae. All at onoe yoar hone 
plunged into & mar»h, or yon came to a rirer, and the 
bridge was broken down ; and when yon tried to ford 
tho stream, your liorso might get ont of hiB depth, and 
then Lu and Imn rider would be nearly drowned. Some- 
times the truvellcr had to pass throngh a dai^ fbnat, 
full of raveuiius bears and wolves ; and, when he came 
to the end of his day's journey, instead of pnttii^ np at 
a comfortable inn, ho was often compelled to Btretch hia 
cloak on the damp earth, in Bome wretched hut, or m 
the broken pavement of a haunted, mined temple, open 
to (he starless sky. And, what was worst, the kings and 
princes were almost always at war with each other, and 
a stranger was constantly liable to be plundered and 
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liy SyrinDB, wlio, thong-li living Tinder the gOTemmentof 
tlip lioatlicu Riijiihs, wcro Cliristians, and whose ancestors 
had boon settled there fruni time immemoria!. How, 
and in whut manner thej fJrBt camo there, is not exactly 
iiscertuiued. It is believed by some, that, when the 
twrnmand uf prcachiiig the Gospel to all nations was 
givc-u to the Apostles, St. Thomas fulfilled this precept 
hy journoyiiig to UindoBtBD ; end th»t theHe Syrians are 
descrndfd from the disciples and the faithful by whom 
he was accompanied. But, at whatever period they may 
have been placed in India, they continued trne and 
Bleaiifast in the faith. The Hindoos, amongst whom 
they dwelt, worshipped their hideous idols with many 
heads and arms, and surrounded by seqients and skulls ; 
but the Syrians had preserved the word of God ; and it 
was a great delight to them, amidst the darkness of 
■ nations, to be able to read the Bible in their 
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therefore, compelled to journey the whole way bj land 
— a long and toilsome road it must have been. But 
Swithelm was stout-hearted, and not only bore King 
Alfred's gifts to India, but returned in safety with the 
presents which the Hindo- Syrians had sent as tokens of 
their gpratitude ; gems, and precious spices of sweet 
odour. And Alfred's fame was greatly increased by this 
enterprisa 

We are told by Alfred's biographer, that his activiiy 
pervaded every department of his government. If it 
became necessary to provide a fleet fit to encounter the 
Danish pirates, Alfred's skill improved the building of 
the vessels. Cities were founded and fortified by Alfred ; 
castles and palaces raised ; and whatever, in his estima- 
tion, could tend to the comfort, the civilization, or the de- 
fence of his people, he sedulously fostered and maintained. 

Alfred managed his afiairs with much regularity. His 
revenue was exactly apportioned and allotted ; and one 
clear moiety of the money paid into his treasury was 
applied in works of charity and piety. He gave eight 
hours in each day to sleep and refreshment, eight to the 
afiairs of his kingdom, and eight to study and prayer. 
This arrangement, however, can only have been applicable 
to the intervals of peace ; and few were the years during 
which he enjoyed such leisure as might enable him to 
follow the tranquil employments which gladdened his 
heart Alfred's body never enjoyed rest or ease. He 
was afflicted with an excruciating internal disease, which 
the medical skill of his " leeches " could neither alleviate 
nor heal. Very frequently he endured the most intense 
torment ; and if the pain chanced to slumber, the transi- 
ent interval of diminished suffering was embittered by 
the fear and horror of impending agony. And yet, thus 
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r (,kt,ii and tort r J, he waa bo snpported by the band 
wli i,h &I1I ctcd biin tbut be nover lost tho sbvngth of bis 
p r t, or dcB sted from the task to wbich be b&d been 
uilled 

Alire 1 8 cT imct^r, with all these virtnes, did not 
ipproa I to ti at Ui.al pcrfoction, which has been Bome- 
t m M puu trijcd by hia pttnegyriats. CertAiDly, he 
b(.p,aa w ith good mtenliona, but be did not always bear 
tbern m mind ; and during tbe first portion of his reign 
he vins proud, tyiunnicai, and almost as much bated as 
be was afterwards beloved. Still, bo possessed witbia 
bim the only germ of real improvement — the consoiona- 
Dess of his own entire insuflicieQcy ; — and tbe same 
tendency, which, before be yielded to the temptations of 
authority, bad rendered him unwilling to accept the 
throne, enabled bira afterwardB to reform from his 
riie adventures and misforinnes which he 
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It is one of the most insiamctive lessons to be deduced 
from Alfred's life, to remark that he did not Ml into the 
snares prepared for him hj his taste and iutellectaal 
talents. Carried but one step frirther, his love for 
splendonr might have rendered him an oppressive roler, 
grinding the faces of his subjects for the purpose of 
ministering to his rude magnificence. His poetical taste 
was as likely to have misled him in various ways. When 
th^ harp w«it round at a festival, the horn of mead or 
metheglin circulated -quite as freely, and the song'Of the 
Northmen often became the pretext for intoxication or 
worse vices. In like manner, the king's great affection 
for " book latin" might, if unwisely indulged, have in- 
duced him to neglect the needful toils of his station, for 
the baneful luxury of idle study. But Alfred really and 
truly sought wisdom from her only source; and her 
varied gifts were employed by him in strict and consci- 
entious furtherance of the duties which he was bound to 
perform. 

The first and most imperative of these duties he well 
knew to be the establishment of good laws, and the 
administration of justice. Ethelbert had reduced the 
traditionary legal customs of the Kentish Jutes into 
writing. Ina, a king of Wessex, Offa, of Mercia, and 
other Anglo-Saxon monarchs, had also from time to time 
promulgated their ^ Dooms " or Judgments, which they 
established, fixing definite rules and regulations in the 
place of uncertain usage. From these statutes, Alfred 
selected such articles or chapters as appeared most 
eligible, others he amended, and some were wholly re- 
jected. 

Alfred's code, thus produced, differs in no essential 
respect from the jurisprudence of his predecessors. On 
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lliiii bead we can speak positively ; for the greater part 
uC tlic liLws f['om wl)0Dcu it v/aa compiled are yet extant; 
and. all tlie variations arising fivjm insertion, alteration, 
or omiKsion, do not, when taken together, afford any 
ppfiilitir uhiiraetiL'risdi;. Nur can we, upon mere pernsal 
ofllici tfiit, (li^ruvcr those excdlencea which so endeared 
Airr<:d to tilt' English, that, in after times, all the more 
inipoi'lunt Icj^al in; titutions nrera ascribed to Iiia wisdom. 
Tbu division of England into shires and hundreds, — 
Trial by Jury,— the Franl-plciitie, or tbe regulation by 
which the lower orders of people were formed into com- 
paiiitB or bands of ten or more, matually responsible for 
('.icli other's npjiearancc, ia case any one was accused of 
a crime — hare all been considered as established by 
Alfred, though he really had no claim to their invention. 
I!ut tlio fact is, that if any part of the legal fabric, of 
wliich the origin was unknown, possessed peculiar utility. 
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pend — ^respect for established authority — whioh sadden 
chan^^es, even for the better, are apt to undermine. 

The first principle which appears to have guided 
Alfred, was a tolerant endurance of institutiouB, not 
theoretically perfect, but which could not be altered 
without the chance of greater eviL He willingly sacri- 
ficed the credit of seeming to be wiser than his ancestors. 
And, instead of confiding in his own talent for legisla- 
tion, he shrunk from the endeavour of imposing his 
Opinions upon posterity. 

The second principle which guided Alfred in his legal 
government, was an unremitting endcavoar to supply 
any deficiency in the theory of his laws, by the equitable 
and ready dispensation of them in practice. He directed 
all his efforts to the just and proper administration of 
the law in court, rather than to its amendment in the 
" Doom-book.'^ Alfred was the defender of the father- 
less and the widow, protecting the poor against all rapine 
and oppression . A 11 j udgmeiits given by the magistrates, 
to whom he delegated the power of judicature, were 
carefully reviewed and examined by him. If he dis- 
covered that judgment had been perverted by hatred or 
malice, or that the scales of justice had been swayed by 
bribes, ho punished the offender with great severity. 
According to the ancient tradition of London, he even 
caused forty-four judges, who had given false judgments, 
to be hanged in one year as murderers. This fact, per- 
haps, is not warranted by Anglo-Saxon authority, but 
the vigilance which he exercised is fully testified by 
Asser, his affectionate biographer; and if the judge had 
erred, not wilfully and corruptly, but merely from ignor- 
ance and neglect, Alfred then reproved him for his faulty 
and warned him that such conduct would risk the loss 
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of tlie Antlmrity whicli he bad abnaed. TbTis, instead of 
introducing new machinery, whicli, however improved, 
woald not have aiiswi^red in ignorant hands, he made 
that which ho bad work well, by bis nnremitting car« 
and vigilance. 

The third and chief principle which actuated Alfred, 
was his euileavonr to impart the spirit of the l&w of Ood 
to the temporal legislation of his kingdom. Alfred's 
(itatiitos are jircfaced by tlie Decalogue, to which he has 
added a Belectioii from the Mosaic precepts, and the 
canons of the first Apostolic conucil, " Do these," he 
continues ; " and if these commands be obeyed, no other 
doom-book will be required." We commonly say that 
Christianity is a part of the law of the land. Alfred bad 
a clearer perception of the station which religion shoald 
possess in a Christian commonwealth. He would have 
wished to render Christianity the law itself The ne- 
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Edvard " the Elder" — Succession contested by EthdwM, Son 
of Ethelbcdd— Edward jnecails^EthelJleda, the " Lady of 
Mercia" — Mercia occupied hy Edward — Submission of North- 
umbria and East Anglia — Danes ^ Scots, Britons^ acknow- 
ledge Edward's Supremaq/ — Athdstane — His Character — 
Hin Wars against the Britons — Reduction of West Wales 
and of the City of Exeter — AU Britain south of the ff umber 
submits to him — Sihtric, King of Northumbrian married to 
Athelstane's Sister — Commotions in Northumhiia after the 
death ofSihiric — Scots and DanM unite against Athelstane 
— they are defeated in the great Battle of Brunnaburgh — 
Athelstane' s reputation — Alliances of his family with foreign 
Princes — EJgiva married to Charles the Simple, King of 
France — Expulsion of the Carlovingian Dynasty by the 
Capets. 

Upon tho death of Alfred, the enccession was contested 

between his son Edward, nsually called Edward the elder, 

and Ethelwald, the son of Ethelbald (a.d. 901). If the 

law of primogeniture could have been considered as 

firmly established, Ethelwald, being the representative of 

the elder brother, would have been clearly entitled to the 

throne ; but Edward was the son of the king last in 

possession, and his right was acknowledged by the West 

Saxons, if not by tho other English and Saxon nations. 

The pretender, however, for so we must call Ethelwald, 

had a strong party ; ho took possession of Twineham and 

Wimburn, and throwing himself into the latter town, he 

caused the entrances to be secured, and professed that he 

would either conquer or die. This declaration, however, 

seems to have been made for the purpose of misleading 

11 




[Chap. X. 



his oppoDcnte ; for in the course of the night, he stolo out 
of the town, and bent hia way towards ibo hoet o( ihe 
Danes in Northumbria, Edward, who had encamped 
with his army in the noighboorhood, parened the pre- 
tender with all possible speed, but he escaped the ch&ee, 
and renching the Danes in safety, they hniled bim as 
their king (i.o. 1)04-905). Etholwald had married a hod, 
contrary to the ecclesiastical law ; and I think it is 
implied that she had eloped with bim ontof herconrenl. 
This lady, who followed her hasband, was pnrsned with 
equal pertinacity by Edward, and she also had the good 
fortnne to escape. Etbelwald governed with enccessand 
power. He sailed with bia fleet nntu Esaex, and the 
ElLst Saxons submitted to bim. The Danes of East Anglia 
then joined his standard, and indeed all the English 
popnlation of " Danelagb " entered heartily into his 
ena^e. The Anglo-Sasona inhabiting the provinceti 
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began in Essex, where, da the Chronicle tells ns, he 
" timbered " the Burgh of Witham. This little, dull 
town was once a Roman station : the walls of the Preto- 
rium may yet be seen ; and the expressions employed by 
the Chronicle seem to shew that Edward's fortifications 
consisted of a strong stoccade round the ancient line of 
defences. Here the people submitted to him. Bedford 
and Northampton followed. Afler some fluctuations of 
fortune, he gained Colchester and Maldon ; and the 
result of these conquests was, that all the Danish chiefs 
south of the Welland, and of East Anglia, and of Essex, 
and of the adjoining parts, became his vassals, and 
submitted to him as their lord. 

Mercia was equally obedient. Ethelfleda's subjects 
** turned to him," and accepted him as their sovereign ; 
but the kingdom still continued as distinct from Wessex 
as it had ever been, though both states were now united 
under one sovereign. All the kings of the Britons — 
Howel the good — and Cledauc — and Edwall — ^became 
Edward's liege men, and rendered homage, together 
with all their people. North of the Humber, the same 
subjection was yielded to Edward by the Danes and the 
Angles. The Britons of Strathclydo and Cambria, and 
the men of Galloway, gladly followed their example : the 
king of the Scots, and all his people, joined in this sub- 
mission. All accepted him as their *' father, lord, and 
protector," and Edward was now enabled to claim the 
supremacy of all the various races then inhabiting the 
island of Britain. 

Edward died afler a successful and glorious reign, 
having appointed his son Athelstane as his successor 
(a.d. 925). The mother of Athelstane was only a shep- 
herd's daughter, and I am much a&aid that she was not a 
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lawfal viifc, bnt oaly a concnbine. The nama of " Athel- 
stane,'"* signifies " nem," or " precioaa stone ;" and it 
was, perhaps, g^ven to bim on aoconnt of his personal 
beaaty, Atfaelstaae was tall and comely ; and wben lie 
bccanie king, be was accastomed to plait bis lon^ flaxen 
tre^sf^es with threads of shining Rold. He displayed 
talents and sense far beyond his jeara ; and if Edward 
bad thus elevated him to the throne, he had obeyed the 
wishes, or i-ather the directioDB of Al&ed, who saw in 
Athelsianc the future hopes of Britain. 

At a very enrly Hge, Athelst&ne was ennobled by t^ 
hand of his grand father, Al&ed, fronL whom he reoeired 
the insignia of hia honouM — a purple robe, a baldrick 
studded with gems, and Uie national weapon, the Sazoa 
sciw or fnlchion, in a ebeath of gold ; and from this time, 
according to the very ancient naagos of the Teotona, he 
jyed till! rights and privileges of an independent 
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splendour at Elmgston-npon-Thftmes. Kingston was so 
called, becanse it was considered pecnliarl j as being the 
"' Cijnges twij** or the king's town ; and, after the coro- 
nation of the Kings of Wessez, tbey took possession of 
their kingdom by standing npon a great stone or frag- 
ment of rock, which, at no yery distant period, was 
preserved in the churchyard. An ancient diapel, omi^ 
mented with the statnes of the Anglo-Saxon kings, was 
a memorial of these inangorations ; bat in the last 
century, 1735, it fell down from sheer old age. 

Aihelstane encountered some opposition when the 
nobles of Wessex deliberated upon, his recognition, pur- 
suant to his father's will (a.d. 925-926). The leader of 
tiiis sedition, as it is called, was one Alfred, probably of 
the royal family, who with his adherents had plotted to 
seize Aihelstane, and to put out his eyes. The conspiracy 
was detected ; but Alfred denied his guilt ; and accord- 
ing to the Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence, he was allowed 
to clear himself by oath, of the accusations laid to his 
charge. Such proceedings usually took place before a 
bishop ; in this case it was adjudged, on account of the 
grave nature of the crime, that Alfred should appear 
before the Pope of Bome, and take the oath in his pre- 
sence. He did so accordingly ; and in the " Basilica" of 
St. Peter, Alfred solemnly swore that he was innocent. 
Forthwith, he dropped senseless before the altar, and 
three days afterwards he died in the English college, a 
building erected for the reception of the Anglo-Saxon 
pilgrims or travellers, and which continued to be appro- 
priated to the same purpose, until the sixteenth century. 

The sequel of this conspiracy is more lamentable. At 
a considerable distance of time (a.d. 933), Edwin, the 
brother of Aihelstane, was accused of having combined 
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n'ith (lie party or faction of Alfred agaii]§t ttie Idng. In 
vain did ho declare his innocence. Athelstane waa re* 
Rolvcd upon the death of his brother ; and Edwin and 
his armour-bearer, tho latter being also implicated in Um 
accnsntion, were forced into an old leaky boat, withont 
8ail, oar, or rudder ; and tbe crazy bark being poshed 
out to Koa, tiioy were exposed to tbe fiiiy of the waves. 
Sucli a mode of punishment was not nncommon in the 
middle ages ; it appears to have been one of the many 
modes by wliich people oflcn attempt to remove from 
themselves the responsibility of cmel acts, by interposing 
iui intermediate agent. By good fortune, the boat drifted 
on shore, and the life of the armonr-bearer, or esqaire, 
was saved, bat tho Atheling Edwin, njiable to bear np 
ngainst the horrors of Lis situation, and dreading the 
slow torture of hunger, had thrown himself into the sea. 
Athelstane, when it was too late, discovered that he had 
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r^rain their long-lost liberty, were constantly rising 
against their invaders. Ill-fated was this opposition to 
the Saxon power. Athelstane brought all his forces 
against the inhabitants of Wales ; and Edwall Yoel, king 
of Gwynnedd, was soon under the necessity of sur- 
rendering his dominions to the conqueror. 

Athelstane, however, had too much generosity, and 
perhaps too much judgment^ to deprive the Briton of 
his dominions. ** Better it is,'* said he, '* to make a 
king, than to be a king;" — and Edwall was restored. 
But he, and all the other Welsh princes, were compelled 
to acknowledge themselves as the vassals of Athelstane. 
Assembled before him, when he held his court at Here- 
ford, they performed homage to the Saxon monarch. A 
heavy tribute was imposed upon them. Twenty pounds 
weight of gold, and three hundred pounds of fine silver, 
were to be paid yearly and every year into the Hoard 
(that is the Anglo-Saxon word) or treasury of the " King 
of London." Five and twenty thousand beeves were to 
be driven annually into his pastures. To these were 
added the swiftest hounds and keenest hawks which a 
nation of huntsmen could select, as the token of honour 
and subjection to their superior. And furthermore, it 
^ was agreed, that all the territory between the Severn 
and the Wye, parts of which still appear to have been 
held by Welsh chieftains, should be wholly united to the 
Mercian kingdom. 

Such was the fate of the kingdoms of Gwynnedd, De- 
heubartb, and Powys, the modem Principality of Wales, 
which the Saxons called " North Wales ;"♦ and we must 
now turn to the events of " West Wales," where the 
Britons were still the prevailing people, at least in 

• See Xap II. 
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numbers. In Somerset and Dorset, and part of Diun> 
nonia, — as far as the Exe, — the state of tfae oonntry i 
like tbe Weleh Marcbea, wbicb I have before described, 
in which the gentry are Engliahnien and speak EDglisfa, 
while tbe conntry-folks are Welsh and apeak tbe Welsh 
langTuige. Hence the distrricta which I have meutianed 
were called the " Wealh cjn," tbe " Welsh kind," op 
" Waliisb-rj-."* As yon approached the west, the Britons 
retained more power, and the ancient city of Exeter, or 
" Gaer hi;" was inhabited jointly by Britona and by 
Saxons. Wben I say that tbpse nations inhabited iba 
city jointly, I do not suppose that Rhys the Briton dwelt 
in one bonse in the Cheap, or Qigb Street, and tlmt 
Brightwyn the Saxon was his next door neighbonr ; bnt 
that Eieter consisted of two Wards, or Divisions, one of 
which was appropriated to tbe English or Saxons, wbilst 
tbe other remained in the possessioB of the Bntona, 
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An^o-Saxon kbga bad a orown upon hia liead, or a 
sceptre in his hand. 

Athelstane having rednced the Britons on the northem 
banks of the estnary of the Severn, now directed bis 
attacks against the Welsh or Britons of Damnonia, or 
Deron and Cornwall. The Britons were easily expelled 
from Caer Isc ; Atbeletuie sorroonded that city with 
strong walls and towers built of hewn-gtone ; and it 
became a fortress to bridle and overawe bis newly ao- 
qoired territory. All the Damaoniana of any oonso- 
qnence were drirea beyond the Tamar, into the present 
cotmty of Cornwall, where th«<y aoon Bnnk into entire 
sabjection to the Anglo-Saxon power. Yet the Britons 
were so unmixed with their conquerors, that they kept 
their ancient speech nntil the reign of Henry VTII., 
when it gradnally became obsolete. In the reign of 
Qneen Anne, it was known only in a few villages near 
the land's End. The children, as thoy grew up, leamt 
English ; and as the old Comisb folks died off, the lan- 
guage gradually expired with them ; so that towwda 
the middle of the reign of King George IIL, one Dolly 
Pentrath, an old fishwiie, who resided abont three miles 
, from Monsehole, near Penzance, was the only anrTiving 
indiridaa] in the world, who could converse in the tongne 
of the ancient Damnooian Britons ; which tongne, how- 
ever, she pat to a very bad ase, since she principally 
employed it in swearing and grnmbling when she could 
not get a good price for her fish, or in scolding when she 
waa (tended. 

At the present time, the names of fields nnd towns, 
hills and rivers, in ^^fldriBj^n ^ only memorials of 
the Britiah langoantt''' "^^^ttfou cannot be con- 
templated withooli d^F '^aehbg to regret. 
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The most useful political virhics arieo from an honest 
feeling of naUanalitj ; and no badge of nationalitjr u 
more ionocent auil efficient than tbe cherisheil possession 
of BD anuient, and at tho same time, peculiar language. 

Thus did Britain, eouth of the Hnmber, booome Eub- 
joct to Athelstane'a anpromacy ; and we tnnst now tibw" 
his conqnestfi in the northern regions of the islwd (A.D. 
d25-9i!7), Atbelstano's dieposition seems natnralt; to 
have inclined him to peace. He waa jnst in jadgmeut, 
nfiable and gracious in liia manner, fond of magnificenco, 
and probably of Insnrj and case ; and by bestowed one 
of bis eietcrE in marriage npon Sibtric, King of the Danea, 
be gave a pledge of concord and amity. In tbe time of 
AthelstAQe, the dominions of the Xortbnmbrian Dane 
e:it«nded aa far nortliward as Ediabnrgb. Beyond tbs 
Frith of Forth dwelt tho Scot-s, whose king', Constanline, 
was mnch inclined to cast off tbe vasaolago upon t^ 
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reoeiyed it back in vassalage, and he was also compelled 
to deliver his son into the power of Athelstane, as a 
hostage for the true and fiedthfal performance of the con- 
ditions which the conqueror imposed. Olave, or, as our 
historians write his name, Anlaf, another Danish chief- 
tain, had by this time conquered the city of Dublin, and 
obtained the preponderance over the native chieftains of 
Ireland. The Eastmen, as these invaders were called by 
the natives, established themselves firmly on the shores ; 
and Constantino of Scotland, eager to release himself 
from subjection to Athelstane, excited Anlaf to return to 
Britain, and regain the territories which Sihtrio had 
held. All the Cymrl of the north, the Britons of Strath- 
clyde, and Reged, and Cumbria, were ruled by a Scottish 
prince ; and little persuasion was needed to induce them 
to enter into the confederacy. Ed wall, the king of 
Gwynnedd, was quite as ready. The war cry was heard 
on every side. The Danish and Norwegian pirates as- 
sembled from all points of the horizon, rejoicing in the 
anticipated slaughter ; and a fleet of six hundred and 
twenty vessels, under the command of Anlaf, all filled 
with chosen warriors, entered the mOuth of the Humber. 
The " heah-gerefas," or governors, whom Athelstane 
had placed in the country, were speedily defeated : one 
was slain, and the survivor escaping with great difficulty, 
bore the disastrous tidings to the Anglo-Saxon king. 
In this emergency, Athelstane was not deserted by his 
accustomed policy and courage. Like a skilful general, 
he opened negociations with the enemy, so as to divert 
their attention, at the same time that he continued his 
route towards the seat of war. 

Atbelstane's march was undertaken with such expe- 
dition and secrecy (a.d. 938), that his camp was fixed at 
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Bnumaburgh, in tliD neiglibourhood of tho army of Aul&f, 
before the Ia,tter could be aware of Eus appt-oaob. The 
Dane, thus taken by Enrpriso, was extremely anxious to 

obtuin some information coDccrniog the forcoa of tlie 
Anglo-Sojjon kings. Imitating theatratagem of Alired, 
he put on the garb of a bard or Gcalld, and with his harp 
in his hand, he boldly advanced iuto the leaguer of the 
enemy. He gained access to the royal preaenoe, with- 
out any difficulty. Allieletano was a known patron of 
tliese itinerant professors of music and aong — he en- 
couraged them with some money luid mnch priuse ; and 
he was then sitting at a banquet with hia chicftaiofi- 
Anlaf danced, and harped, and sang ; and when the feast 
was done, a purse weU iilled with fiil*er groata was 
slipped into the band of the disgnised inrader, as a 
gracious token that the king was pleased with hifj per- 
formance, and also as a hint that he might witlidraw, for 
Athelstano and bis generals wore about to hold a council 
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fim^t nnder his gteadard ; and when Anlaf was fairly 
oat of leachi thiB warrior repaired to Athelstane, and 
^^0(doBed die name of his recent viaitor. The Idng re- 
proached him with want of fidelity. ^' Nay,'* quoth the 
honest soldier, ^'bj the same oath of fealty which binds 
me to thee, O king! was I once bound to Anlaf; and 
had I betrayed him, with equal justice mightest thou 
have expected treachery from me. But hear my counsel : 
whilst awaiting further reinforcements, take away thy 
tent from the spot upon which it now stands, and thus 
mayest thou ward off the blow of thine enemy." Atbel« 
stane followed this advice, and directed his tent to be 
pitched in another part of the field, but without discloH- 
ing the cause of the removaL In the evening, more 
troops arrived ; and the tent of a bishop was raised on 
the green-sward which had been occupied by the royal 
pavilion. 

At midnight, a bold and sudden assault was marie 
upon the Anglo-Saxons by the Dane and his army, who 
surrounded the camp. Anlaf himself, and his mohi 
trusty followers, directed the first attack against the tent 
which had replaced the royal pavilion. The seeming 
scalld had marked the fatal spot with a sure eye ; — all 
within were slain ; and, without doabt, he thou;(ht he 
had secured the victory by the death of the Anglo-Saxon 
king; but the tumult spread — Athel»tane Kpran;^ from 
his oouch, and rallied and supported tlie alannc"! tifAdltiry^ 
who gathered round him. When the sun aroK^r, ilm i'nry 
of the battle had begun ; and the c^iuflict, which limUr^i 
throughout the entire day, t4^niiiuaU^i in ih*s VAai\ dii^- 
oomfiture of the enemy. Five kin gH, and htivtiu u'tri^u^ni 
laarU or earls, fell in the btrife. The ccjmMmtA anny whm 
entirely routed — Constantine the Scot fled t/> ilii; u^/rth. 
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inonming his fur-haired son, who perished in the 
slaughter. Aniaf, with a sad and scattered remnant of 
hia forces, escaped to Ireland- Atheletaae, the " lord of 
the West Siixons," the " giver of bracelets," waa master 
of the field, and long waa the battle of Bmnnabai^h 
snug by t!io minstrel as the greateat trinmph which bad 
been gained by the Angles and the Soiona "since they 
crossed the broad and stormy sea." 

This rictory was ao dcoiaive, thn,t, during the remainder 
of the reign of Atheletane, no enemy dared to riae up 
againat him ; his supremacy was acknowledged without 
contest, and his glory extended to distant realms. 

Indeed, Athelstano had long held a distingaishod sta^ 
tion amongst the monarchs of Europe, and his relations 
with the various continental powers form a very singular 
and interesting portion of his history. Harold of Norway 
ansionaly sought the friendship of Athelstane, and en- 
tmstcd bis son to the care of the ruler of Britain. Haco 
was educated in England ; by the aid of England he 
succeeded to the Norwegian throne. He was extolled, 
and deservedly, for his good government, and the laws 
of Haco, the " foster aon of Athelstane," are the earliest 
written spccimena of the legislation of Scandinavia, and 
the best proof of the advautf^a derived by the Nor- 
wegian prince from hia edacation at the conrt of the 
Anglo. S axon king. 

If ever a national antipathy was strongly marked, it 
was that which subsisted, — indeed in some measure it 
still subsists, — between the Celtic or Cymric nations and 
the iSo^Eon or Eiujlisk ; yet Athelatane overcame this 
feeling. The Northmen invaded Armorica ; and the 
Britons of Gaul, flying from their new enemies, took 
refuge in the land of their ancestors. By Athelstane, 
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these fagitives were hospitably received ; he became the 
sponsor of the infant Alan, the grandson of the Breton 
sovereign ; and, like the Norwegian Haco, the yonng 
prince of Armorica grew up in the hall of Athelstane. 
When he arrived at man's estate, he assembled the 
emigrant Britons (a.d. 987). A snccessM expedition 
placed Alan in possession of Dol and St. Brien, and this 
foster son of Athelstane, like his Norwegian contem- 
porary, was re-established npon the throne. 

The sisters of Athelstane shared in the estimation 
acquired by their brother's conduct and success. Otho, 
the son of Henry, the Emperor of Germany, sought the 
hand of one of these noble ladies, and another became 
the consort of Louis, Duke of Acquitaine. These conti- 
nental Princes might have matched themselves much 
nearer home, so that some strong and special inducement 
must have led to their union with the daughters of 
England. 

About this time, France had fallen into a state of great 
disorder. The descendants of Charlemagne, who still 
continued to rule both Germany and France, had degene- 
rated as much as those of Clovis (a.d. 887). Charles "le 
Gros" (i. e. the fat) had shown himself so deficient in the 
meanest of all qualifications of royalty, personal courage, 
that he was solemnly deposed in the diet of the German 
empire, and Arnolph, his nephew, elected in his stead. 
The French nobles followed their example (a.d. 887) ; 
and Eudo, Count of Paris, being supported by a power- 
ful party, assumed the royal dignity. France, however, 
was constituted like Anglo-Saxon England. It was not 
a united kingdom, but a bundle of principalities, com- 
munities, and states, governed in tranquil times by one 

monarch ; and, in times of disturbance, by as many as 

12 
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inonming his fair-bnired §oii, viho perislied in the 

elaoglitor. Anlaf, with o. sad and soatlerod retnnant of 
his forces, eeeapeil to Ireland. Athelslanc, the " lord of 
the West Ssijcoap," tie " giver t-f bracelets," wns mitstcr 
of the field, and long viaa the battle of Brunuabargh 
sung by the minstrel aa the greatest trininph which bad 
bees j^ieed by the Angles and the Saxoni) "aiitco they 
crossed the broad and etormy sea." 

Tbia victory was bo deeisive, that, during the remainder 
of the reign of Athclstjine, no enemy dared to rise nji 
against him ; hi.s eupromacy was acknowledged without 
cimtest, and bis glory estendod to distant realms. 

Indeed, AthcUtane had long held a distingniehed ata- 
tion amongst the monari-ha of Karope, and hia relatiooa 
with the yarioaa continental powers form a very Eingolw 
aud intorestiug portion of bis history. Harold of Norway 
anxiously gonght the friendship of Atbelstanc, and en- 
iniofprl liiH son to the care of the rnler of Britain. Hnnn 
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ihefle Ibghms ■g g bnccs>2^ rB o eCrfd : be l>w.«infj liie 
^QBBor of die is^ri AIeszl ibe zTxzkiscv of ihe Brecon 
Boremgn: and. Hke tLe Xirrerac Hi£c^ the yoo^ 
prinoe of Anncncm git i » rp in i=« Lii^ k,€ ATV^sfne, 
Wben he mrTrred ax ^.-y-r-'e esrsase. be afiseaabSed tlw 
emigruit Brhccs (a.i^. !<>* . A F^ocesef^ expedidoa 
placed Alan in posseasioa cf DlI and St. Bnco, azid this 
foster eon of Aihelssaae. like his ycrvegiaa oontem- 
poraiT, was le-estah^ishcd rp?Q the throne. 

The sisters of AlLelstaae shared in the esdmadon 
acqnixed bjr their br9ther*s oc^dnct and snoocBS. Otho, 
the son of Henrr, the Emperor cf GermanT, sought the 
hand of one of these nobSe ladies, and another became 
the consort of liCrids, Dnke of AeqTiitaine. These conti- 
nental Princes mizht hare matched themselres mnch 
nearer home, so that some strosg* and special inducement 
most have led to their nnion with the daughters of 
England. 

About this time, France had fallen into a ^^sXa of great 
disorder. The descendants of Charlemagne, who stiU 
continued to role both (jermany and France, had deeene- 
rated as mnch as those of Clovis (a-P. 857) . Charles " le 
Gros*' (t. «. the fat) had shown himself so definent in the 
meanest of all qualifications of royalty, personal courage, 
that he was solemnly deposed in the diet of the German 
empire, and Amolph, his nephew, elected in his stead- 
The French nobles followed their example (a.d. 887) ; 
and Eudo, Count of Paris, being supported by a power- 
ful party, assumed the royal dignity. France, however, 
was constituted like Anglo-Saxon England. It was not 
a imited kingdom, but a bundle of principalities, com- 
munities, and states, governed in tranquil times by ono 
monarch ; and, in times of disturbance, by as many as 

12 
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to the conntry of her Lnsbaad's exile. Hngh the Great, 
by whose infiaence Rooul had been rftUod to the rojol 
dignity, posBessed so mnch power, that he was ollcn 
called " Rex Fruncoram," or King of tbo French ; 
though ho had no real claim to snch a title ; and as the 
means of EccariDg his aathority, he aDiiooelj eoat^ht the 
friendship and alliance of onr Athclstonc. He siait«d 
London, offering rich gifle, — the sword of Constantins 
the Great, and the lance of Charlemagne ; by which, as 
it waa believed, yictoiy had afVaya been onsured to the 
fabled emperor of chividry. Hugh's main object was to 
obtain one of the sisters of Atholstane in marriage. 
Hugh probably thonglit that Atielstane would be in- 
clined to support the pretensions of his nephew, Lunis ; 
but that if he, the " Res FrancoiuTO," could have another 
sister of Atbelstone sitting by hia eide as his consort, llie 
Anglo-Saxon king might bo inoliaed to overlook the 
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They arrived in Eugland — in tho preseDceof Atfaektane, 
they took the oath of fidehty to Loaia as their king; — 
and, accomptiDicd by many Anglo-Saxon prelates and 
lords, he departed from thiii conntiy, and took possession 
of his kingdom. Louis, on account of his long residence 
in England, acquired the by-name of " Lintis d' Oulrsmirr," 
or " LouUfroiii. hnjond Hie aea," and Atheltitane's assis- 
tance tended greatly to support him against his own 
people, who never cordially liked him. Whether Atbol- 
BtADC acted justly or not, in thus upholding his nephew, 
is a qnoBtion apon which there may be a diversity of 
opinion; at present I only desire you to consider the 
fitct as a proof of the great power of Anglo-Saxon 
England. 

If we are to decide by the result, the interference was 
impmdont and ill-judged ; for the Carlevingians never 
mllj re-flBtablished themselves in Pi-ance. The tree 
had heen torn up so often, thiit it conld not take root 
again — -the French would not submit to the family. 
And on the death of Louis the Lazy, the grandson of 
i Louis d'Ontromer, Hngh Capet, son of Hugh the Great, 
[ obtained the royal dignity (a.d. i)67). 

r times, these GoenoB have been renewed, u Loais 

I and a Charles, the descendaute of Hugh Capet, have 

tn dwelling amongst oa, like those who were driven 

i by Hugh Capet's aooeators and kinsmen, nine 

jbllAdrad years ago ; and whatever may be thought of the 

ei:poIsL ^ be hoped that England 

'nge for the wanderer. 
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currently believed, that he bestowed groat privilegeB ai 
francliises upon the town of Barerlejr, myin^— 



When the good folks of the liuronghs began to regard it 
as conducive to their welfare and impertaDcc that they 
shonld be able to send members to the House of Com- 
mons, Athelstano'a charter was pleaded more than once, 
aa the foundation of their parliamentary right; and 
tbroughont the west of England there was scarcely a 
town iu which the statne of Athelstane was not erected. 
Atbelstane'a charity probably contrihnl*d to hia popu- 
larity. He directed tliat each of his royal manors Rhonld 
be subject to an annnal charge in favour of the wretched 
and deatitut*. The steward, or " Reeve," was once in 
every year to redeem a eiave from captivity. Whea — 
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(f^l^apter XI. 



Edmund — Eevoiufion in Xorihumbria. vhich raised Olaee 1o 
ike Throne — Treaty hy which Britain was divided between 
Edmund and his C<nnpditor — Death of (Haee — Edmund 
reduces Xorthumbria — Cumbria, or Strathdyde — Retrospect 
of the History of the Cumbrian Britons — Donald, King of 
Cumbria, expdled hy Edmund, and his Kingdom granted to 
Malcolm — Extinction of the Cumbrian Britons — Death of 
Edmund — Edred — Constitution ofOie Anglo-Saxon Empire 
— Revolt of Xorthumbria — Eric raised to the Throne — Edred 
reduces Xorthumbria, and converts the Kingdom into an 
Earldom. 

Edmund the Atheling, son of Edward the Elder, was 
only eighteen y^are of age when he succeeded to the 
throne of his brother Athelstane (a.d. 941). 

The submission of the Northumbrians to the direct 
dominion of Athelstane, had been much against their 
will. They cast off their allegiance, and sent for Olave, 
a king of the Eastmen, or Danes, settled in Ireland, to 
reign over them. Olave, however, seems to have been 
restored by the will and wishes of the English, as well 
as of the Danes, for Wulstan, Archbishop of York, was 
his most powerful supporter, and continued a steady 
adherent of the independent party to the very last, 

Olave immediately began offensive operations. He ad- 
vanced as far as Tamworth, being supported by the in- 
habitants of the country adjoining to the Danish burghs 
(a.d. 942), — though the burghs themselves had been occu- 
pied by Edmund, — and stormed the town, losing many 
of his men in the battle, but gaining much plunder* 
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Some while afterwards, Edmcad besieged Olave aod his 
fflithfnl connsellor Archbishop Wulstan, in the town of 
Leiceeter. OlarcBalliedoatofthetown bynight; andjoin- 
in^Romcothcrof his troopa, a groat battle took place (a-U. 
943). Edmnnii, on his part, waa accompanied by Odo, 
the Archbishop of Cauterbury ; and a conference having 
been held between the two prelates, a treaty vrae effected 
upon the following terms. Olavo was to rule all Britain 
north ofWatling-afcreet; Edmnndwas to rale the souUi; 
and upon the death of either of them, the earTiTor wiu 
to possess the whole empire. By tliia treaty, therefore, 
Edmnnd consented to disinherit his brothers; and thu 
chance of surviTorgbip might have placed all the EngUtth 
nations beneath the supremacy of the Dane. Sad ternm 
these for a descendant of Alfred ; and such as most lead 
us to snppose, either that Edmund was reduced to great 
straits, or that be waa betrayed by his counsellors. Odo 
was a Dane by birth ; the son of one of the chieftaiua 
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andtfae 
of Edmmid. 

The BritoBf of Csmbn oecnpr a 
(m the map, bst a tcsj tmalB oat 
amuds have e ntiidj pensbed : — «»i 
remains oonoexning thexa, except a verx 
wholly oonsistmg of isciientil sodoes rptating u> tbeir 
subjection and tbtir jm^onanes. Romance would 
famish much more ; for it was in Cumbria that Bhrdeic* 
or Boderic the Magnificent, is therein represented to 
have reigned, and Meriin to have prophesied. Anhnr 
held his court in meny Carlisle ; and Peredor, the 
Prince of Sunshine, whose name we find amongst the 
princes of Strathcljde, is one of the great heroes of the 
'* Mabinogion,'' or tales of youth, long preserved by 
tradition amongst the Cymri. These &ntastic person- 
ages, however, are of importance in one point of view, 
because they show, what we might otherwise forget — 
that from the Ribble in Lancashire, or thereabouts, up 
to the Clyde, there existed a dense population, composed 
of Britons, who preserved their national language and 
customs, agreeing in all respects with the Welsh of the 
present day. So that, even in the tenth century, the 
ancient Britons still inhabited the greater part of tho 
western coast of the island, however much they had been 
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compelled to yield to the politicaJ Buprcmacy of the 
Saxon iDvtiders. 

The " Rcgnnra Combrense " comprehended mnnj 
districts, probably gOTorned by petty princes or SeguH, 
in eabordinafion to a cbief monarch, or Pendragon. 
licgod appears to hare been Bomewhere in the vicinity 
of Annandale. Stratliclyde* is, of coarse, tbe district 
or vale of Clydesdale. In this district, or state, was 
sitaated Alclnyd, or Dunbritton, now Dombarton, where 
the British kings nsnally resided ; and tbe whole Cam- 
brian kingdom was not nnfreqnently called " Strath- 
Clyde," from the rolinp or principal state ; jnst as the 
United Kinfrdora of Oreat Britain and Ireland is often 
designated in common lan^nage aa " England," because 
England is the portion where the monarch and Icgls- 
Intnre are fonnd. Many dependencies of the Cumbrian 
kingdom extended into modem Yorkshire, and Leeds 
was the frontier town between the BritoDB and the 
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protection in Wales or the marches, where, as it is said, 
they regained some of the lands which had been occnpied 
by the Mercians. After the destmction of Alclnyd, these 
Britons were governed by kings of the Scottish line, 
who, probably, acquired their rights by intermarriage 
with a British princess ; and EIngenins, or Owen, one of 
these rulers, was engaged, together with Gonstantine, 
King of the Scots, against Athelstane, in the great battle 
of Brunuaburgh. 

The Kings of Cumbria became the vassals, or ^* men," 
of the Anglo-Saxon kings. Eugenius had thus sub- 
mitted to Athelstane. Of the nature of the obligation, I 
shall speak hereafter. The Anglo-Saxon kings appear 
to have been anxious to extend and confirm their su- 
premacy ; Edmund proceeded against Donald, or Dumh- 
nail, the Scottish King of Cumbria (a.d. 945), with the 
most inveterate and implacable hostility. He called to 
his aid his other vassal, Leoline, or Llewelljm, King of 
South Wales ; and leading this British force against 
other Britons, he expelled Donald, their Scottish prince, 
from his Cumbrian kingdom. The sons of Donald were 
blinded by the command of Edmund ; and a cairn, still 
called " Dumnail Raise," on the borders of Westmore- 
land and Cumberland, is supposed to mark the spot 
where the battle was decided, and the victory abused. 
Possibly the conqueror may have been exasperated by 
some recent act of treachery on the part of Donald ; 
perhaps the violation of the fealty which the vassal had 
formerly promised may have been the alleged cause of 
the war. Edmund having thus obtained possession of 
Cumbria, granted the country to Malcolm, King of the 
Scots, upon condition, as the chronicles say, of being his 
co-operator, both by sea and by land. Li oOu(r 
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Malcolm was boand to Ggbt Edmnad's b&ttles, and to 
aaiiist him with his forces wheuQver reqaired ; it being 
an old usage in diplomacy, even amongst rade n&tions, 
to conceal any onerouB or disagreeable sHpulatton by 
civil and conrtly language. 

Fordun, tbe ancient Scottish cbronicler, odds, tliat 
Malcolm, by the assent of Edmund, immediately made a 
nubinfcudalioii or grant of Cumbria to Indulf, the " Tan* 
aist" or heir-iipparent of the Scottiah crown, to tie 
intent that the province alioald be governed as ui 
apauage, until the prince should be called to the throno ; 
and that it should thus descend from heir to heit«— doo 
fealty being rendered for the same to the English crown. 
And the Scottish chronicler alao states, tiiat when Can- 
stantiuo bestowed Cambria npon Eagenius, tliis mode of 
succession had been established by his decree. The 
relations between tbe Kings of the Scots and the £ii^ 
of Encfland are amongst the moat Utigatod portions of 
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separate race. Yet it is most probable that this process 
was not wholly completed until a comparatively recent 
period. The " Wallenses," or Welsh, are enumerated 
by David the Lion amongst his subjects ; and the laws 
or usages of the Brets or Britons continued in use until 
abolished by Edward I., at the period when Scotland, 
by his command, appeared, by her representatives, in 
the English parliament at Westminster (a.d. 1304). In 
the bishopric of Glasgow, comprehending the greatest 
portion of the ancient Cumbrian kingdom, the " barbar- 
ous" British speech generally gave way to that dialect 
of the Saxon English, which is called lowland Scottish, 
about the thirteenth century ; but in some secluded dis- 
tricts the language is thought to have lingered until the 
Reformation, when it was possibly destroyed by the 
ministration of the protestant clergy. In our English 
Cumberland and the adjoining Westmoreland, a few 
British traditions yet survive among the people. Pen- 
dragon Castle reminds the traveller of the fabled Uther. 
Some of the mountains which adorn the landscape retain 
the appellations given to them by the original popula- 
tion; and "Skiddaw" and "Helvellyn" now rise, as 
the sepulchral monuments of a race which has passed 
away. 

Edmund " the Magnificent" would probably have 
equalled the fame of his progenitors ; but in the year 
which ensued after the conquest of Cumbria, he fell by 
the hands of an assassin. The anniversary, or mass-day, 
of St. Augustine, was a great festival amongst the Eng- 
lish ; and then (a.d. 946), as now, according to a habit 
which is not the more praiseworthy because it is ancient, 
the holyday was rendered unholy by debauch and revelry. 
Edmund and his company being hot with wine, he dis- 
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corned amongst the guests one Leol', who luid 
batiiahcd or outlawed for some offeuce. The bijiUl «f 
this maa ronsed the king to extreme anger. Kdatund 
started Irom his seat, threw himself upon Leof, nad 
ototching him bj hia long hair, flung him to the ground, 
Leof gi'appicd with the king, and drawing his dagger, 
stabbed his opponent with a mortal thmst. 

Upon the dcnth of Edmund, hia brother Edred suc- 
ceeded to the " fonrfold empire of the Auiflo-Saxous 
and Northumbriiuis, Pagwin imd Britous." Thia la tbu 
style which Kdred assumoa ill hia cLarjorsi and Iho 
titles are important, OB showing the foiw into which the 
government had settled. Mercia and Wossex, with 
their dependencies, oonipoiied a dominion now considcreil 
na the proper state of the Anglo-Saxons or English. 
Northamhria constituted another kingdom. Tlio pag&u 
kingdom must bo sought in the dominions possessed 
by snch of the Danish chioHftins aa hud not ombi 
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statoB, was Tirtnall; independent of tbe other members. 
They were ^gn^ted under one crown, bnfc they were 
not welded together ; and, with the exception of Wessex, 
all were more or less hostile to tbe " BaBileus" — for the 
Anglo-Saxon monarchs asenmed this Byzantian title — 
who asserted tuB anthority over the heterogeneons as- 
semblage of tribes and nations forming bis empire. 

Tbe theory of the coustitntion, snch as it was, appearet 
to have required that the "Basileos" should receive a 
distinct recognition of his anthonty in each of tbe lead- 
ing or dominant states. The minor states tacitly con- 
sented to bo bound by the acts of tbe more important 
powers ; and, on the whole, affer deducting the differ- 
ences between a mde and disturbed people, and a raoro 
settled and civilized country, Britain was not unlike 
Spain at the accession of Chnrlos V. — Castile was the 
more important and leading etnto ; but the rights of the 
monarch to the crown of Aragon and the seignory of 
Biscay were distinct from the title to Caatilo ; and the 
recognition by the Cortes of each of these ancient states, 
was the legal foundation of tbe anthority which the king 
enjoyed. I bring these facts before yon as clearly as I 
can, because nothing is so common as the supposition 
that the kingdoms of the so-called Hyylarclnj became 
thoroughly incorporated into one kingdom, before the 
Conquest. But this theory is erroneons. It was not 
until after the Conquest that England really became one 
kingdom, governed by one king, and possessing one 
supreme legislature ; and the &lBe conseqoenoes deduced 
feom the mistaken supposition of their earlier onion per- 
plex tbe whole course of our histdry, 

Edred's empire thus oonsistad, not ofn nniCud kinn- 
dom, bat of an aggrc^ri^^il 
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the deposed monarcli, together with his son and brother. 
This marder took place at Stfiinmorc, and Eric fell by the 
huids, or at least by tbe contrivance, of llaccns, a 
Norwcp^an cbieflain, and of Osnlf, an earl, who most 
bare been among the chief of those by whose soffrages 
Eric bad been promoted to the rojal dignity. Edred 
was now again Kiog of Noithnmbria, bnt the conntry 
continncd sa annctllcd as before. Another Danish 
chieftain assumed the royal title. (a.d. 9S2-05i), and 
Archbishop Wnlstan continncd to plot against the 
government of Wcssex. Edred acted with his oBnal 
decision and promptitude. Archbishop ^Vulstan's cleri- 
cal dignity might protect him against capital punish- 
ment, but his person was not sacred against the law; 
ho was arrested, and cast into prison at Jcilbnrgh, and 
nltimntely removed from Northnmbria. Wulstau was 
translated to a lower step in the liierarcy, and the nnraly 
Archbishop of York passed tho remainder of his lifo oh 
Bishop of Dorchester, in Oxfordshire, where he conld 
do no further harm. The Danish mlers of Northnmbria 
had hitherto been allowed to nse tho title of " king," 
and the rebellions which I have briefly noticed were 
principally excited by tho cfiorts made by these kings to 
throw oS* the atlegianco dno to the crown of Wos§ex. 
This form of government was abolished by P]dred ; and, 
instep of creating a king, and allowing the cotintiy to 
subsist as a liingdum, tbe uame of tbe dominion waa 
altered, and the earldom of Northnmbria was intrnutod 
to Onl^ bj wbom Brio had been slain. 
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Edbed, who had been rapidly decliDing in etrengtli, died 
Boon after tho reduction of Northumbria (a.D. 955), 
without leaving any children ; and his nephew, the young 
Edwy, then not exceeding fifteen years of age, succeeded 
to the Empire. Ho waa speedily " chosen," as the 
phrase ran, in Wcssex, hia own proper dominion. 
Mercia also acknowledged hini, and tUo " Emperor of 
the Anglo-Saxona and Northumbrians, Ruler of the 
Pagans, and Profector of tho Britons," appears to have 
been recognised without opposition in the other sfat«s of 
tho empire. At the same time, Edgar, tho brother of 
Edwy, became a sub-regulus, or vassal-king, under bis 
supremacy. This fact, which is of some importance, is 
proved, like many other paints of a Bimilar description. 
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not by hiBtorianR, but by a charter. The docament does 
not designate the locality of the dominions assigned to 
Edgar, bnt it is most probable that Mercia was thns 
bestowed upon him as an apanage. 

In the earlier portions of onr history, if we except the 
kings, we have little personal acquaintance with any of 
the actors who appear on the scene. In a monarchy, the 
king is naturally considered as the most prominent 
personage ; bnt those who stand beside the throne, and 
still more those who are concealed behind it, are very 
frequently of much more real importance than the prince 
arrayed in all the insignia of royalty ; and the annals of 
the era into which we have now entered, furnish us with 
a satisfactory portrait of the individual who, throughout 
many reigns, must be considered as the leading and 
master spirit of the Anglo-Saxon empire. 

Dunstan, Abbot of Glastonbury, had, at an early period 
of his life, been admitted into that ancient monastery, 
which was then also a school or college. Glastonbury 
was principally filled by Scots, or monks from Ireland. 
They were the most learned men of the age ; but the 
defects of the stern and moody Celtic spirit were 
enhanced rather than regulated by mystic and ascetic 
piety : and the place itself was such as to encourage 
every dream of devotion or romance. Joseph of Arima- 
thea, as the legends taught, had founded the holy fane in 
the fated isle of Avalon. Here was the buriallplace of 
Arthur, the last of the British monarchs — if indeed 
Arthur was dead, and not entranc^ed in fairy bower. A 
British population still lingered in the surrounding 
country ; the inmates had repaired to the Abbey from 
the remotest parts of the west ; and Glastonbury was 
the central point, which commanded the veneration of 
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the ScMa. tli« Crmri. ftnd tbe EugUsb, Om time grout 
iwtnwiit of the blc of BritaiB. 

The portinJ lejreods trhicli Danstiu) beard in this 
6t:«nkale becute M f&miliar lo bini, that, in uftor Ufe, h* 
wae acco^nJ of too great a proficiiinc-j in the mni^cal 
soDgs of ibe olden titap. As a child, ht^ Kbs uingolarly 
wcAk ind delicate ia hoAj, bol Lis titlent nas almost 
|«v<t«tTutiirallj actiw. 

Wbea very j-onng, Itis tnlense nppHiTAtioa to stndy 
broBght on as attack of finvr ; hia etrengtb failed, and 
liis oa«np«iiioiis and tt^achen thought tLej bebdd him on 
the bed of death. Suddenl/ Dnaslan aros«, apparenllT 
entraiMMd, and direcu^l hit steps tovrank the chnrch of ' 
the BMwasteiy ; the gre«t doon wero cloMtd : bat t^ • 
some other entrance bo ascended a flight of etairs which 
led to the roof. Ho prooeoded c»Dli>ia»^ly along th« 
beams, and dropped nnhntt into the aisle brlow. Dnn^ 
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diminish his singalar and almost unexampled acnteness, 
activity, and industry. Dnnstan possessed not only all 
the learning and all the science, bat all the accomplish- 
ments of the age. In the arts — a Royal Academician of 
the present day will smile if I call them the fine arts — 
he particularly excelled : Dunstan was a sculptor, a 
painter, and a calligraphist : he conld work with equal 
facility in the hardest and most ductile metals, in "bteel 
or in gold. But music constituted his chief delight : 
he struck the harp which he had made : and if, as we 
are told in the legend, the strain burst forth from its 
chords when untouched by hand, we may suppose that 
his mechanical skill had enabled him to produce the 
melody, by some of those contrivances now familiar to 
us, but of which the effect might then be ascribed to 
supernatural power. 

In his earlier youth, Dunstan had been introduced at 
the court of Athelstane by his uncle, Athelm, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Dunstan was of noble, or rather of royal 
lineage, for he was related to the king, and he won great 
favour by his musical talent and general knowledge. 

His growing favour excited the enmity of some of the 
courtiers. They defamed him to Athelstane, and insinu- 
ated that the young student of Glastonbury was a 
sorcerer. Dunstan soon perceived that he had lost the 
good- will and favour of his sovereign — his high spirit 
could not brook any affront : and rather than 1» warned 
away from court by the knitted brow of Athelstane, he 
determined at once to quit the palace. The disgrace 
•ad departure of the favourite did not satisfy his 
They plotted against Dunstan, and lay in 

ibiiBh for him ; when he came up, they sun*ounded 
drove away his servants, pulled him off his horse, 
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bonnd liiim hand and fool, tr&mpled on him, and tiirev 
him into n marshy pool. Hero Dunainn was fonnd by 
Bome passengers, who carried him to an adjoining 
village, where he was nursed nntit he recovered from 
the eSecttj of the asaanlt which he had Btistaioed. 

Dunstjin repaired to bis uncle, tho archbishop, who 
eihorted him to become n. monk. This the yotmg- nwui 
resolutely refnsed. He had become attached to a rory 
beautiful maiden, his equal in rank and slatjon, and 
whom he wished tu many. In this wish there was 
notliing but what was honourable and good. Had Dnn> 
atan followed his inclination, had be wedded his beloved, 
and settled in bis paternal halls, the wcakneea of bia 
constitution would have prevented him from following 
the trade of war. Hie knowledge and love of art^ 
affording him snfticicot resources within himself, woold 
have preserved him from the ruder vices of hia content- 
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The young monk had nothing left in life, and he 
sought a living grave. The ordinary austerities of the 
cloister did not suffice to Dnnstan, for the miserable 
man was in that state of affliction when corporal suffer- 
ings relieve the agony of the mind; the stimulus of 
bodily pain diverting the attention from the more in- 
tense torture of the soul. Dunstan built a hut by the 
side of the church, in which he enclosed himself. The cell 
was five feet in length, and two and a half wide, and it 
only rose four feet above the ground ; but he had exca- 
vated the earth so far, as to enable himself to stand up- 
right, though he could never lie down. In this sepulchre 
he abode, denying himself rest as well as needful food. 
He fasted to the point of starvation, constantly working at 
his forge when not employed in prayer. The hammer was 
always sounding, except when silenced by his orisons. 

There is little reason to marvel at the return of Dun- 
stan's partial insanity during his seclusion. He imagined 
himself assailed by the foul fiend, and he related his 
adventures ; but in all other matters he was as shrewd 
and sensible as ever. His fame spread, and yotaries 
fVom far and wide flocked to him. Dunstan now oc- 
casionally came out of his sooty den ; and when Edmund 
ascended the throne, he invited Dunstan to oourt, in 
order that he might be at the head of the peers and 
palatine officers — or, as we should say, that he might be 
prime minister of the kingdom. 

Dunstan immediately accepted the offer, or rather 
obeyed the command. He thus acted, as he said, in 
conformity with the precept of the apostle, " Let every 
soul be subject unto the higher powers ;" and to the 
end that he might be enabled to establish the empire of 
righteousness and justice. 
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We may fullj admit Dunatan'e Riacentj. Riches lift 
utterly despised — when in bis oeU, be bestowed th« 
wbolo of his ample patrimony, aa well as the other gntot 
property whiuh he acquired hy beijaeste, upon tho mon- 
ustcry. He bad mortibcd his flesh, suhdnod his appetites 
and pasBious ; nrid, from a deep Bouaa of duty, however 
mistaken, he bad abandoned that which was dearest to 
him in the world. But this painful prncctss biul lull 
terrible eflecta behind ; his heart was now sesirod ag^nat 
all tboso aifectiona and feelings of bomani^, which con- 
nect ns with onr fellow creaturea, and afford tho beet 
means of testifying oar lore toward oar common father. 
His mind vtaa narrowed to the compafiS of bis order ; 
and the single object of his osiatence was, the establish- 
ment of the Booedictiiio mle and the extension of the 
Papal power. 

The Popes of Rome were, about this time, most 
oaraest in compelling tho celibacy of the clergy. In the 
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Lands bad been granted to tbe clergy for tbeir mainte- 
nance. A married priestbood would soon bave degene- 
rated into a caste of sacerdotal nobility, bolding tbeir 
lands as a patrimonial inberitance, by tbe nominal con- 
dition of serving at tbe altar, bnt neglecting, in fact, 
every duty wbicb tbey were cbarged to perform. 

At an earlier period, tbis state of tbings bad been 
sufficiently realised in Nortbumbria, to sbow tbe nature 
and extent of tbe imminent danger by wbicb tbe cburcb 
was tbreatened. If tbe system bad prevailed, tbe spirit- 
ual ministration of religion would bave been debased ; 
tbe temporal advantages resulting to tbe community 
from tbe establisbment of Cbristianity would bave been 
wholly destroyed ; tberefore, we can well suppose, tbat 
many tbinking men, bonestly anxious for tbe real in- 
terests of religion, would labour for tbe prevention of 
sucb an abuse. Most closely connected witb tbis ques- 
tion of celibacy, was tbe introduction of tbe Benedictine 
rule among tbe monks of England. Before Dunstan's 
time, eacb congregation of recluses lived according to 
its own internal regulations, nor were tbe several mon- 
asteries consolidated into one community. A Roman of 
tbe name of Benedict, a man of sincere piety, bad intro- 
duced a new code into the monastery which be founded 
upon Monte Cassino, in the ancient territory of tbe 
Samnites (a.d. 529). Amongst much tbat was trifling, 
it contained more that was well adapted to increase the 
utility of the monastic life, and to restrain its vices, 
being particularly adapted to prevent the cloister from 
becoming a nestling place of sloth and profligacy. These 
monasteries, upon the continent, bad united into one 
eorporation. The Benedictines of Italy were members 

ihe same body as the Benedictines of Gaul. Tbey 
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were exempted from the JDriadiction of the bwhopi, and 
placed nntler a " ^neral " of thoir own ; and tbey soon 
betwtno the ready instramonte of papal ambition. 

The great object Honght by tbe Popes w»8 the sap- 
pression of the independcnoo of the different nataonnl 
churches of Christendom ; and the celibacy of the clergy 
' bectime a party badg« — a pledge of Bubmiasion to Uie 
Chnrcli of Rome, if yielded, — a, token of boetility, if 
refaGcd. And ia this spirit of contpieBt did Oonstan, 
and those who co-operated with him, engage in the plana 
which they paraned. 

The Scottish or Irish, and Pictish and Bri^^ 
churches, thongb in commanion with Rome, were aUU 
independent of tbe Papal See. The Anglo-Saxon obnrch 
was more inclined towards subjection, and the Benedic- 
tine mle hud been inti'odnoed at Glastonbnry. Tet the 
opposition was very strong : all dissension is contagions 
— the dispntcB amongst the clergr were espoused by the 
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The king conld not nominate the abbot as heir to the 
throne ; bnt Edred conld beqneath all his property and 
treasnres to Danstan. Edwj, on the other hand, who 
bad been tanght to consider 'himself as having been 
unjustly excluded from the throne during the reign of 
his uncle, was naturally disinclined towards Edred's 
counsellors, and Dunstan wa49 very soon placed in 
collision with the new king. 

Edwy was a youth of singular beauty, but vain, rash, 
petulant, profligate, and surrounded by a host of young 
courtiers, all encouraging and emulating the vices of 
their master. Acting by their advice, Edwy imposed 
unjust taxes upon his subjects (a.d. 957) : he spoiled the 
clergy, and treated his own grandmother with great 
contumely. Edwy was married to a very lovely woman, 
named Elgiva. On the day of his coronation, whilst the 
nobles were banquetting and carousing, the king quitted 
the hall, and retired to an inner chamber with his wife 
and her mother Ethelgiva. There was some real or 
supposed stain upon the character of Elgiva; and 
Dunstan, deputed by the nobles for the purpose of 
inducing Edwy to rejoin the revellers, rushed into the 
chamber, and addressed the queen and her mother in the 
most brutal language, threatening the latter with the 
gallows. The ancient biographers of Dunstan, who 
extol him as a faultless hero, do not give the slightest 
intimation that this lady, whatever her demerits may 
have been, had been guilty of any crime punishable by 
the temporal law ; we are, therefore, fully justified in 
asserting that Dnnstan's language was merely the ebulli- 
tion of rage and passion, and his conduct towards Edwy 
was of the same tenor. The monk dragged his sovereign 
by main force off his seat, and led him into the hall ; and 
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thas, ebamed and disgraced, was Edwj ccmipelled to 

reappear before his aasemblod nobilitf . 

Tlie inbultfid youth, howewr, was still a king: he 
could avenge himself upon the man by (vbom bo hod 
been thns outraged. Danstan was Inuiished from 
Bfitain ; and the monks of whom ho was the leader 
ehared in hia proscription : tbey were di-ivoD out of their 
monaateriea and exiled like their polron. This »ct, 
without doubt, rendered Edwy the protector of tho 
secalar clergy, and the marriod clerks entered in 
triumph into Durslan's own monastery of Gljistonbory. 
Dunstan Hed to Ghent, '&nd took rofoge in the mon- 
aslery of St. Peter in that city, even thns escaping with 
difficulty from the vengeance of Rlholgirft, for ehu do- 
upatched emissaries after him, who, if thoy had ottught 
him, would have ]>ut out his eyes. 

It is said in Dunstan's legend, that whon he was oon- 
poiled to qnit his ubbey, a loud fiendish laneb resouodsA' £ 
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of MaidenB/' the modem Edinburgh, Edwj was deprived 
of all authority. 

The fate of Edwy in his own kingdom of Wessex re- 
mains to be told. By the command of Archbishop Odo he 
was compelled to abandon Elgiva. She was seized in the 
king's palace by the knights and soldiers of the prelate. 
They branded and scarred her face with a red-hot iron, 
and caused her to be transported to Ireland, probably as 
a slave. From this wretched exile she returned to 
Edwy. They were pursued by their armed adversaries, 
and were taken near Gloucester. By the retainers of 
Odo she was cruelly mangled, so that within a few days 
afterwards she expired in great torture. Edwy soon 
afterwards died by the sword, or by the effects of sorrow 
and despair (a.d. 958) ; and Edgar was now accepted as 
monarch of Wessex, and as ruler of the whole empire. 

Dunstan had already returned in triumph, as soon as 
Mercia and Northumbria separated from Wessex ; and 
Edgar, then sixteen years of age, placed himself entirely 
in the hands of the party by whom he had been raised 
to the throne. Dunstan was promoted to the sees of 
Worcester and London, which he held conjointly, and 
soon afterwards to the primacy of Canterbury. In the 
latter see, there had been a quick succession. Odo died 
soon after the accession of Edgar : his successor, Elsy, 
was frozen to death whilst crossing the Alps. In the 
place of the latter, one Bnthelm, Bishop of Sherborne, 
was elected, a man of singular humility, gentleness, and 
modesty. It is stated that he was deficient in proper 
energy for the correction of the clergy, or, in other 
words, that he did not cordially enter into the plans of 
Dunstan. Edgar compelled Brithelm to resign the arch- 
bishopric and go back to Dorsetshire, — and who could 
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be the new Apcbbishop bnt the learned DoiiBtan ? — With 
tUe ArcbbisbDpric of Canterbury Dtmstau retamed the 
Biabopric of London ; RocbcBter wub added. Nothing' 
conld ba more mcotnpittible with the proper spirit of tbs 
ohnrcb thau such aa accuamlatioii of pluralities ; but the 
ambitioD which promptad DuiiEtan to solicit then, 
enabled him to rotain his prefermiiuts, and to avail him* 
Botf of all the influence wbicli they bestoned. 

Dnustan, the WolBey of bis age in power, bnt not like 
Wolsey in bis fall, became the chief of the counsellofB of 
the yonng king. Another was Oswald, a Dane by birtb, 
the nephew of Odo, and who obtained t^e Bishoptio of 
Worcester by the influence of Dungtan ; for be had bem 
ciinfentcd to resign this see, upon hiR promotion to the 
archbiEbopric. The third was Bishop Athelwold, equally 
tbe creature of Dunstan, who promoted him to the sea 
of Winchester. 

Unquestionably these were all men of talent, and 
under their guidance, Edgar attained great temporal 
prosperity. The successes of his reign may fairly be 
ascribed to their counsels ; for, considering Edgar's 
youth, we must in great measure attribute his acts to 
tbe suggestion of Dunstan and of the cabinet which 
Dnnstan bad formed. Hence, we may judge that, as 
ministers, they executed their ofhce with honesty and 
ability; and the reputation which they thus fairly earned, 
enabled them the better to carry into eficct their plans 
for the reformation of the clergy. Armed with the 
delegated authority of the head of the Latin Chnrch, 
supported and defended by the king, — for Edgar waa 
entirely one with them in heart and hand, — they pro- 
ceeded with the utmost energy and decision. 

The maiiied clergytneD, who refused to separate from 
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their wives, were driven out by main foroe. Some, per^ 
baps, were bribed into compliance by the king's bounty. 
As soon as a body of monks was established in any given 
chnrch, large and ample donations were bestowed upon 
the new colony. Such of the old English monks as had 
not yet received the Benedictine rule, were induced to 
fraternize with Monte Cassino, either by approbation of 
the real merits of the system — for merits it certainly 
had — or in order to conciliate the king. During 
the Danish invasions and the consequent troubles, 
many of the endowments of the monasteries had been 
seized or acquired by the nobles and other laymen. 
Edgar oflen succeeded in persuading these persons 
to restore the property, which they could not hold 
with a good conscience. In other instances, if a stub- 
born " Thane" resisted the persuasions of the monarch, 
and had made up his mind to despise the anathemas 
denounced against the usurpers of church property, 
Edgar purchased the land with his own money, and 
restored it to the church. By these means, before the 
close of the reign of Edgar, forty-eight opulent Bene- 
dictine monasteries of monks and nuns were established 
in Anglo-Saxon Britain ; and these subsisted until the 
era fatal to all similar foundations. 

Edgar the Pacific, as he was called, gave a greater 
extent and majesty to the Anglo-Saxon dominion than 
any Bretwalda had hitherto obtained. Peace, it was 
believed, had been prophesied to him by Dunstan, and 
peace certainly prevailed. A combat with the Britons, 
faintly indicated, is the only sign of war which can be 
traced in the annals of his reign. Yet such obedience 
was rendered to Edgar as no sovereign of Britain had 
ever claimed before. Circumnavigating the island with 
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a. duct, whose numbers are said to have amonnted to five 
lliiiusand vessels, lio led his mighty force to the city of 
Ciiester, wIiltc the vassnls of the Anglo-SftKon crown 
had asstmliled purtMintit to bis behest 

And who nro theso wiio come before the throne of 
Kdgar, the " Biisileus," or "Emperor" of Albion? 
KeiiBft!), Kinnp of the Scots ; Maleohn, the son of Eea- 
nclli, King of tlio CumbrJikna ; Maccus the Dane, King 
of Monn, and of tlio Southern Isles, or Hebridea. Those 
are foliowed hy the kings of the Britons, DyfnwftU, 
Siferlh, and Kdwall ; the train continnes to approach, 
and the kings of Galloway and "Westmere" stand 
amidst tbcir coiiijieers. Kenneth kneels before Edgar — 
be joins liie hands in the hamblc attitude which, in the 
present day, is considered as denoting snpplication or 
prayer ; and by repenting the declaration, — " I become 
your man,'' — be acknowledges his subjection to the 
Anglo-Siixon sovereign. The oath of feaity mnst now 
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helm : each of the royal vassals plies at his oar ; and, 
with Edgar as steersman, they reach the adjoining mon- 
astery of St. John's. Mass is sung : afler divine service 
has been celebrated, the barge rows down the Dee to the 
palace; and Edgar, when he enters his hall, addresses 
his nobles, and exclaims, that his successors may here- 
after well call themselves kings, since he will bequeath 
to them such honour and glory. 

The triumph of Edgar belonged to himself alone ; it 
was never repeated, — but the oaths of fidelity thus taken 
by the vassals, and their military obligations, constitute 
two of the elements of feudality — an institution of a very 
complex nature, and of which the origin must be sought 
in the union of Teutonic custom and Roman law. 

Upon this subject I must offer a few observations. 
The Feudal System is one of the most important pas- 
sages in the history of the middle ages. Feudality 
became so interwoven with the policy of the principal 
kingdoms, that, unless the student understand its nature, 
he cannot advance a step in historical knowledgfQ^'j'And 
the state of landed property, in general, must be con- 
sidered literally, as the ground upon which the real 
history of nations is founded. 

In the Anglo-Saxon treatise of Elfric, before noticed, 
a passage occurs, to the following effect : *' Every throne 
which standeth aright, standeth upon three pillars — the 
Priest, the Warrior, and the Labourer. The priest 
prayeth day and night for the welfare of the people ; 
the warrior defendeth the people with his sword ; the 
labourer tillcth the earth, and worketh for the livelihood 
of all. And if any one of these three pillars be broken, 
the throne will be overturned." From the nature of 
the materials of history, the palace, the cathedral, and 
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tliQ castle, will alwaye be the most promiaent feutntva 
in the picture ; and we are tbereforo &pt to for)^t, that 
the indwellcra of those proud and toworiog Rtrnctnrec, 
altimatelj depend npon the cottage and the barn. All 
worldly wealtb ie derived from the fulnesa of the oatib ; 
»nd it is by the weal or woe of tbo peaeiuit, tbat tixa 
prosperity of nations is principally to be defined. The 
imporUiuce of appreciating the real Hituiviion of tbo 
cnltlvator may bo best illostrated by vury homely ito* 
agery. Supposing that to-morrow, uueh and every tnun 
in England, &om the qneen downwards, were to bo 
deprived, by the wand of a inagician, of breakfast, 
dinner and snpper, withoat a coat to hiB back, or a bed 
to lie on ; in this case, it ia very ccrtftin that all affairs 
would come to a stand. Of course such a state of 
things, as to the whole nation, ia impossible : but it 
always ranst esiat with respect to a part of tho com- 
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older and wiser, they will find more real pleamire in 
such facts, than in the most brilliant fictions of romance. 
I must now return to feudality. 

The homage, or "becoming jonr man," was an 
obligation which the Germans brought with them from 
their forests. It was a fruit of the old oak, though 
somewhat matured, if 1 may use the expression, by 
cultivation. The lord was the protector of the " man,'* 
who, on his part, was bound to attend the superior to 
whom he had " commended " himself, both in peace and 
in war. The price of this engagement might be a steed 
or a helmet, a shield of silver, or a purse of gold ; and 
its duration was originally limited to the joint lives of 
the contracting parties. If the lord died, his son could 
not claim the submission of the vassal. On the other 
hand, if the vassal died, his child might choose any other 
lord. But he was bound, whilst the compact subsisted, 
to take his place in the hall of his superior, and to fight 
beneath his banner when it was unfurled; and so 
imperative was this obligation, that the vassal who 
abandoned his sovereign in the conflict, rendered him- 
self liable to capital punishment. 

As society advanced, and its different relations became 
more firmly established, there was a strong tendency to 
render this kind of obligation hereditary. The son of 
the lord endeavoured to stand in the place of his father, 
and the son of the vassal often found it convenient to 
claim the protection which his ancestor had received. 
And this tendency was much increased, when the 
remuneration, by which the lord purchased the services 
of his vbamlf was made, not in moveables or personal 
property, bat in land. Amongst the "old Saxons" and 
otibar Tentooio nations^ so long as they continued in their 
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priinitiFe st&te, such a price conld not havQ been paid, 
becaosc land nas nn article in which no ono mau liad a 

distinct and separate property. The district inhabited 
by each ^pt or chia, which in the Alemaunic language 
was called the " Gaii," • belonged to the people coUec- 
tively, or Id a body, exactly in the stuna manner as the 
bnnun^-gronnda of tho Red Men of America ore held by 
each tribe. Tbia mode of possession does not by uny 
means exclude the strict idea of proper^ ; for every oik 
of the miserable Cherokees and Osagee who havo hcet 
devoured by the grasping tyranny of the white nristo- 
cracy of tho tJnifod Sfates, is aa sensible that ho i 
entitled to the land of his iatfaera, as is tbc citiaen of New 
York that he has the lawfiil property of Illb etore in ( 
Broadway. £at at the same time, such an occupatiou 
□f the soil does not afford to any one individual the 
means of retaining or enjoying any portion of land, apart 
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have escaped enclosnre. In some parts of the country 
there were " shifting acres." John Spring was entitled 
to an acre in Gowhohne mead : bnt this year he has it 
by the river side ; and next year, by the side of the 
parson's close. In other manors, the plots of land in 
the common field were pointed out by mere-stones, and 
each was known by its peculiar mark. On some par- 
ticular anniversary, a number of apples, each scored 
with a field-mark, were put into a hat, and drawn out 
by a boy on behalf of the several tenants, entitled by 
custom to the land ; and each took his share according 
to the lot. In Norfolk, there was a custom, that after 
harvest, and until sowing-time in the following year, all 
the fields were thrown into common ; the cattle ranging 
in full freedom over the whole township, without im- 
pediment or counter-claim. 

Further lessons were soon learnt The Liuti took 
their donations, as the lands were measured out by the 
CflDsar whom they served. And when the Germanic 
nations, such as the Franks, became the conquerors of a 
Boman province, they availed themselves of all the ad- 
vantages of civilization. The Roman senator slunk out 
of his villa, and was contented to vegetate in the portion 
of the estate, usually one third, which was left to him 
by his ugly guest; and the "guest," — for thus these 
unwelcome visitors civilly called themselves — ^plucked 
the grapes, and reaped the com upon the remainder. 
The history of landed property is a subject of much per- 
plexiiy, and very mainly so, in consequence of the great 
diffionlty of disentangling the Teutonic customs from the 
Roman laws. It is sufficient to observe, that whatever 
ito Ckrmanio nations adopted, they adopted coarsely 
dnmBily. To repeat my architectural simile, they 
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confiised the details, trnd frequently connected dticordaol 
membere. These are ao jnmbled and so mdcly coped, 
that at first ai^ht tliey appear to constttBto an ori^nal 
Btyle ; but, if minutely examined, we can easily detect 
their prototype. This clumpy billit«d moulding has been 
Bnggested by the dentals nf the Vitmvian cornioo ; for 
that thistle-capped capital, the pattern must be sought 
in the Coriathian Acanthus — that disproportioned baas 
Lae been chiselled from the Doric of the Colosseum ; and 
all are arranged npon a ground plan, of which no Bom&U 
would have dreamed. 

Thus, th(j grants of land to the Roman veteranB, of 
which I have before spoken, and sometimes called 
"Benefices," furnished one of the leading piindplea 
which the barbarians adopted ; namely, that the soldier 
was to bo rewarded by a territorial donation ; and from 
the first ostabliehmant of the Fr&uks in Qaul, we find 
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the clergy npon oondition of performing divine aervioe 
in the chancel, just as the soldier obtained his '^ bene- 
fice" npon condition of performing military service in 
the field. 

Lands which the barbarians held freed, and discharged 
from all conditions, were called AUodes.* Their jnris- 
pradence always inclined in favour of possession, whiohy 
according to the common proverb, is nine points of the 
law ; and when Good Title has to recover his lands from 
Holdfast, Holdfast has always the best chance of remain- 
ing in statu qtw. And it seems to have been a general 
principle, that if a father, and his son, and his grandson, 
were able to maintain possession of the land, free of rents 
or services, they were entitled to keep it against all the 
world. In a " benefice," however, it was considered 
that the person who held the territory, and whom we 
therefore call the tenant, had only the nse and enjoy- 
ment of the lands, whilst the absolute property was 
always in the lord or the person by whom the benefit 
was granted. As a benefice was frequently prayed for 
by the dependant, it was also called a Precaria; and 
since the enjoyment only was granted, it was said to be 
land lent^ or shortly, a PrcestUa^ that is to say, a loan, — 
according to the old Anglo-Saxon and German spelling, 
a Lcer^ or Lehn — ^and what we, following the French, 
call the *' feudal system," is denominated Lehnwesen in 
Grerman; and by some analogous name in all the 
northern tongues. 

All this subject of tenures will be easily understood 
by the following comparison. A gentleman now lets a 
farm to his tenant, upon condition that the latter shall 

* A word of dahiotts and contested origin. In tiie ScandlnaTian dUdeeta, 
such possessions were called Odal land ; and, perhaps, the word in qaeatkm 
waa formed fnnn Odal by a metathesis, or transposition of syllables. 
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pay him ao mncli money every year. If Iha rent bo not 
paid, the landlord eeizes his tenant's stock, or ejects or 
drives him nway from hia farm. Tlie Bquire niaerres to 
himself tiie right of sporting over the fields ; and Uiaro 
is an understanding that the tenant will do big best to 
preserve the game. Tho landlord also ex{>oct« that tho 
tenant should vote in his interest Bt tLho COonty glectiOD ; 
if a body of yeomanry be raised, he considers that tho 
tenant ia bonnd to join the troop under hia commaDd. 
And, lastly, euppoaing that the tenant shoold not only 
pay his rent panctnally, bat duly perform his honorary 
ongagements, and then die, leaving a son old onougb tii 
carry on tho business of the farm, tho landlord will 
probahly renew hia lease npoa nearly the samo t«nn& 

In a similar transaction during tho early a^s of tho 
feudal system, the landlord would havo allowed tho tenant 
to hold the farm, not upon conditioa of paying a money- 
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never called their benefices by any name excepting tiiat 
of loans, as I have before observed. • 

This is the mere outline of an institution which 
gradually expanded so as to embrace the entire policy 
of the most flourishing nations of Western Christendom. 
Here, it will be sufficient to observe, that upon receiving 
the benefice according to the rough copy of the Roman 
law, the vassal always performed homage according to 
the Teutonic law : the one appeared the necessary 
consequence of the other. And the class of persons thus 
benefited or beneficed increased very rapidly, both on the 
continent and in Britain. We are compelled to help 
ourselves, in the history of the Anglo-Saxon tenures, by 
borrowing* a few pages from the continental historians ; 
but we may do so with confidence. The general 
features of the law were similar on either side of the 
channel. Morally speaking, the difierent kingdoms 
of Christendom formed but one commonwealth; the 
" Clerks," who were almost the only lawyers, constituted 
one corporation, and were in constant intercourse with 
each other, and their management of legal business 
tended greatly to increase the uniformity which pre- 
vailed. 

At the mention of a '^ knight," we immediately see a 
noble and gallant warrior, mounted on a prancing steed, 
his shield decorated with blazonry, and his plumed 
helmet adorned with the favour bestowed upon him by 
the fair "ladye" whom he has left in her summer bower. 
Such was the aspect of the feudal tenantry of the middle 
ages, after the institution had been adorned by the spi- 
rit of Gothic chivalry. But originally the Anglo-Saxon 

* For the proofs of this e^rmology, se« Rise and Progress, Ac. p. ccr., Ao. 
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Knight* WBB mBTBlj tixo servant of his lord, whom be 

followed to battle, in order that ba migbt work oui, by 
tbe hard dints of hie Bword, tho service for which bis fivo 
h^des of land had been granted to him. These Eniglita 
were also called The.gm: or ThaDcs,t which means the 
same thing. Servants. The title of thane, however, hood 
became an bonoor, when applied to those who at>toaded 
upon tho sovereign. Terms denoting the most hamble 
offices, acijnire pride and honour when bronght within 
the sphere of royalty, and gilt by (be Eplendonr of the 
rays which dart from the crown ; and when, for instance, 
we know how well it sounds, at this day, to be Orot/ni 
of the Stole, or LoT<i of the Sedchamber, we may ooBily 
imderetand that the serving- men of Btbelbert or Rcdwald 
would bold their heads much above their fellow-coontry- 
ineQ, who did not ait In the king's hall. 

At tho period when wo can obtain any clear insigbt 
into the historv of the coontrr. tbe thanes had alrea^v 
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had been tangbt and disciplined during his banishmenti 
was considered as the very model of g^ood goyemment 
and policy, and feudal subjection was now becoming 
one of the main supports of the power of the Garlovingian 
dynasty. As an example of the policy thus pursued, let 
us read the history of the restless Tassilo, the representa- 
tive of the AgUofings^ the ancient chieftains of the 
Bavarian nation. Defeated by Pepin (a.d. 748), he 
received back from the victor the territory upon which 
the Bavarians dwelt, to be held as a benefice : he took 
the oath of fealty ; and the obligations to which he had 
subjected himself are soon afterwards displayed. Tassilo 
appears as one of the vassals of Pepin's crown ; and 
Tassilo and his followers increase the host which Pepin 
leads against the Lombard enemy. His subjection is again 
solemnly confirmed. Appearing in the Cour Plsniere at 
Compiegne (a.d. 757), amongst the nobles of the Frank- 
ish crown, he humbly '* commends" himself as the vassal 
of Pepin, and of his sons, Charles and Garloman : his oath 
is renewed upon the relics of the apostles of the Gauls ; 
and all the great men and nobles of the Bavarians assent, 
on their part, to the bond which Tassilo has thus in- 
curred. But neither the promise, nor the oath, nor the 
obligation, could ensure the obedience of Tassilo. The 
Bavarian withdrew his allegiance from Pepin, nor was 
the latter ever able to regain his supremacy. 

The power of Charlemagne at length visited the rebel 
who contemned his summons. His armies advance to 
the banks of the Lech (a.d. 788) ; and Tassilo, sur- 
rounded by the troops of Charlemagne, humbly draws 
near to the emperor, and surrenders up his Duchy of 
Bavaria, by delivering his sceptre or staff. But the 
benefice was immediately regpranted to him ; and Tassilo, 
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in addition to the nsaal forma of homage, delirered hia 
Bon and twelve other hostagca Into the power of bil 

BOvereigTi. 

The liegea of Charlemagne asRemble from all partd 
of the empire, in the imperial palace of Ingelheim (a.d. 
789) — Tassilo amongst the rest He is accused of 
treason, or mther, of desertion from the army. Son- 
t«nce of death is poe.scd upon him ; bnt, by the sogaciona 
clemency of Charlomafjrne, the rebel vassal is clad in the 
monkish cowl, and the pQniehment is commatod into the 
perpetntil impriEOnment of a monastery. 

I have chosen this example of ToEsilo, as ooe of which 
we possess the most ample details, and by which the 
bearing of these transactions may be best understood. 
Charlemi^ne, by compelling a conquered ckioll:iin to 
become his "man," acqoired a much firmer hold npon 
Tassilo than by merely demanding tribute from an in- 
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An ancient Teutonic chieftain, like Tassilo, before he 
performed homage, was only the leader of his people, 
not the lord of the land. He commanded the men, but 
he did not own the soil. This, to my Scottish readers, 
will be perfectly intelligible. The " Oean-Oinne," — the 
king of the kin, the head of the lineage — or chieftain, 
who possessed the most absolute power over his clan, 
had not necessarily any claim to the superiority of the 
country of the clan ; whilst the feudal superior had not, 
as such, any authority oyer the clansmen.* The au- 
thorities of chieftain, and of feudal lord or baron, might 
be united,, but they were frequently quite distinct By 
the compact with his sovereign, Tassilo acquired a new 
right ; and, from being merely the Duke of the Bava- 
rians, he became Duke of Bavaria. It is true that the 
transactions between Tassilo and Pepin and Charlemagne 
could not, according to strict justice, divest the people 
of their franchises ; but might, in all cases, overcomes 
right ; and, as the Bavarians in general participated in 
the protection afforded to their sovereign, they might 
be the less impatient of the change. Over the minor 
chieftains of his nation, Tassilo would equally gain in 
authority. Ho would attempt to impose upon them the 
same obligations to which he had submitted; and, if 
they rebelled, the ready hand of his liege lord would 
surely aid him, in suppressing any example of resistance 
likely to prove a dangerous precedent for the vassals of 
the crown. 

The two elements of feudality — namely, the donation 
of land as the price of military service, and the tie of 

* Thas the late Dake of Gordon, as feudal superior of the lands and estates 
held by the Camcrons, Maq>her8ons, and Haodonnels of Keppoch, had no 
vassalage or commaod over these clans, who only obeyed their patriarchal 
chieftains, Lochie)| Gluniei and Keppocb. 
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TBSBalage, appear to bnve grown up tritli the Aoglo* 
Saxon kingdoms, and we maj conHider tiiem aa coeval 
with the kingdoms theraselvos. Bat, as a political in- 
stitatioD, or as applied to the relation between au Anglo- 
Saxon Bretwalda and bis subordinate soTereignfl, we do 
not find tbat at any time, anterior to the reigu of Egbert, 
they were clearly connected, Oswald, Ibr ioBtanco, in 
obtaining the BUperiority oyer tbo Picts and the ScoU, 
did not thereby ckim any doininioD over the land upon 
whidi they dwelt. The vassalage was perjional : it wait 
like one army surrendering to aoother. The Picts and 
the Scots submitted to the Angles, but the land was not 
considered ; and I am not prepared to Eay, tbat if thtt 
Scots or the Picts threw off their allegluucc, the Brot> 
walda conld treat them as rebels in the legal sense of 
the word. He woald attack them in their fastnesses ; 
bum their hots ; carry off their cattle ; and pnt 

wnni>>n. tind children to the fiword. nnd do tlinr 
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or Gharlemi^^. Edward had also establiehed the same 
jurisdiction over the Britons, and we possess the dooa- 
ments which show that the Prince of South Wales, 
Howoll, the Good, submitted to the judgment of Ed- 
ward's court (a.d. 922) concerning two " Oommott** of 
Brecknock,* claimed by Morgan HSn, who, like himself, 
was a vassal of Edward's. Under Edgar the feudal 
system was carried to its fall extent ; and the vassalage 
of his allies was obtained, not by force, but by milder 
means. '' EIngs and earls repaired to him, submitting 
to his will without strife or battle." Perhaps no one of 
them, singly, was strong enough to resist him. Henco 
he was enabled to reduce them all to a uniform rule, and 
it is to this uniformity of policy that we must apply the 
language used by the chroniclers, who extol him as the 
restorer, or rather the founder of the state, the *' Charle- 
magne, the Cyrus, and the Romulus of Britain." 

The royal title had been lost by all the subordinate 
chieftains of the Anglo-Saxon or Anglo-Danish states. 
They continued, however, very powerful. Athelstane, 
Alderpian or Du^e'. of the East Angles, was called 
" semi-rox," or ".half-king." His wife, Alfwina, much 
praised for her piety, was the nurse of Edgar; and 
Aylwin, his son and successor, obtained the title of 
Alderman of all England. It is difficult to define the 
exact signification of these titles ; and I am inclined to 
think that the latter, inscribed upon Aylwin's tomb, 
only referred to East Anglia. But be that as it may, 
they wore tokens of the great power which these rulers 
possessed. Northumbria, since the submission of the 
country to Edred, had been governed by Jarla or Earls 

• The Commots of Tstradwy and SMfiat--tht Utter ia nov included In the 
tj of HerefonL 
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assigned to Earl Oslac. Another dismemberment was 
bestowed npon Eadalf Evilcbild; and these chieftainB 
were "girt with the swords" of the earldoms which 
they had obtained. This mode of inangnration, it may 
be remarked, was nsnal in cases where the mler of a 
country had no right to the pronder distinction of a 
crown. The Duke of Normandy was girt with the sword 
of the Dachy. Even when the title of earl became 
merely nominal, and a shadow of its former dignity, this 
ancient ceremony was retained. Ab late as the reign of 
James I., the newly-created earl, when he was intro- 
dnced into Parliament, was girt with his sword by the 
king, in presence of the peers. 

Lothian, or the part of Bcrnicia which lies between 
the Tweed and the Frith of Forth, was constantly ex- 
posed to the incursions of the Picts and the Scots (be- 
tween A.D. 953 and a.d. 961). On account of the great 
difficulty of defending this remote part of the empire, it 
had been much neglected by the Anglo-Saxon kings ; 
and the king of the Scots, Indulf, had taken possession 
of the '' Castle of Maidens." This fortress was also 
called Edwin's burgh, probably because it had been 
built or restored by Edwin of Northumbria, and it is 
hardly necessary to observe, that it is the modem Edin- 
burgh. 

Kenneth M*Alpine, King of the Scots, had destroyed 
the Pictish monarchy. Even the Picts themselves 
almost disappear from history (a.d. 836-859) ; and onr 
older historians used to believe that the whole nation 
had been extirpated by Kenneth, the victor. This is 
certainly an exaggeration ; but the Scots subverted the 
Eictish power; and the people became so absorbed 
amongst the Scots, that the latter, instead of being con- 

15 
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prevailed over the rader tribes. Tbe Scottisb monaroliB 
became Saxonized; and the Gael were virtually don- 
quered by the strangers oyer whom their sovereign bad 
acquired dominion. 

It is probable that the homage rendered by Ecennetii 
at Chester, may have been merely due in respect of 
Lothian. But the rulers of England interpreted the act 
in their own favour ; and the ancient subjection of the 
Scots to the Anglo-Saxon Empire became the basis of^ 
the supposed feudal rights of Edward I., and the primary 
cause of those bloody wars which desolated both 
countries until the union of the crowns. Even after 
that event, pretensions were urged on the one side, and 
denied on tbe other, with so much heat and contention, 
as to keep alive the angry feelings of the elder time. 
And at the present day, there is more than one true 
Scot, who thinks himself bound to live and die in the 
belief, that every charter which attests the attendance of 
a Scottish pnnce at the court of the Saxon " Basileus" 
is a monkish forgery. 

Such feelings ought to be regretted rather than en* 
couraged. The real credit and glory of Scotland con- 
sists, not in the turbulent independence of the early 
inhabitants of that country, with whom the present 
Scots have nothing whatever in common but the name ; 
but in the steadiness and good principle which has 
enabled them to overcome all the evil tendencies re- 
sulting from a weak, factious, and divided government ; 
and to settle into their present state, of a religion^ 
prosperous, and well-ordered community. These are 
the real glories of Scotland ; and they would not be 
tamithed if every king of the line of Fergna had been 
tagg^ in ehainsai the dutfioi of the conqueror. 800^ 
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Und is DOW nniUid to Middlesex hy the sftme lies Ba 
Torksbiro. And it would bo as anreasoDablo for the 
good folks of Leads to rebel against Quficn Victoria, in. 
defence of tho prerogntjves of King Oswald, as it ia 
for tho EdiiiburgliGra to nuke tliemeelvea unhl^py 
because King Konnetb waB Bubjectod to Edgar's BO- 
preraacy. 

But the question, thoagh utterly nuimportact as tfae 
object of natioiia,l pride, is of grcftt importauce aB a 
matter of history. By affording a clear and dUtJiict 
view of the obligations incorred by Kenneth as a mem- 
ber of one of the orders or "Estntcs" of the f^^at 
Council or Witcnagemot of Edg&r, wo are eaabled 50 
judge concerning the otliers who eat nnd acted ae hia 
compeers, and to obtain a distinct idoa of tho natare of 
the assembly. 

Under Edgar, as under tlia eartior Br<?twalda8, tbe 
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some anecdotes have escaped them affording ns a hint 
of the matters contained in the popular ballads, by which, 
as Malmesbnrj says, Edgar was mach defamed. These 
ancient satiric ballads, specimens of which still remain, 
though or a later period,, were, comparing poetry to 
painting, similar to the political caricatures of the pre- 
sent day. Addressed to the vulgar, they exhibited a 
distorted and degi*aded likeness of the features of the 
original. Edgar's chroniclers have embellished these 
features ; but they intimate that he incurred great blame 
for the encouragement which he gave to foreigners — 
Germans, who uncivilized the English, — Flemings, who 
corrupted their simplicity of manners, and Danes, by 
whose example they became drunkards. 

I am afraid that all these vices, said to be imported, 
were indigenous to the soil ; but tbey seem to have re- 
ceived encouragement from the king. 

One of Edgar's many concubines was the beautifnl 
Wulfreda, whom he had .candied off from the monastery 
of Wilton. Whether she was a nun or not is uncertain ; 
for the monasteries, as is yet the case, were places of 
education for females ; and some writers assert that 
Wulfreda had not taken the veil. For this offence Edgar 
was punished severely. He did penance for seven years, 
fasting twice a-week. In the Anglo-Saxon age, such a 
mortification of the flesh was a real bona fide bread and 
water diet, with the addition, perhaps, of a few green 
herbs and a little salt. Furthermore, the penitent was 
compelled, during such abstinence, to renounce all the 
luxuries, and even the comforts of life. Soft beds and 
the warm bath were denied ; and Edgar, as an additional 
token of repentance, put off his crown, and did not re- 
sume it till the expiration of the term of his humiliation 
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Cl^aytnf xm. 

Death ofEdgar^ataU of Partin— Edward ih4 Mmriyr tmi 
Ethdred respectively supvoritd by the partizans and adver- 
saries of Dunstan — Hdwards party prevail — DunstarCs 
opponents hUUd by the fcUling of the building at Caine — 
Murder of Edward by Mfrida — Accession of Ethdrod ihe 
Unready — Danes renew their attacks — The Dane-geld — 
Ethelred marries Emma of Normandy — Massacre of the 
Danes on St. BHce's Day — Sweyne's Invasion — Ethdred 
abandons England to him — Death of ISvoeyne — Restoration of 
Ethdred — Canute continues to occupy the North — Decdh of 
Ethelred — Division of the Country odiveen Canute and Ed- 
mund Ironside — Murder of the loiter — Reign of Canute — 
Succession of Harold Hartfoot and Hardicanuie. 

Edqar departed this life jnst at the period when he had 
attained the sammit of his power (a.d. 976). In iho 
words of the Anglo-Saxon ode by which his deeds are 
commemorated, he '* chose a brighter light, and ended 
his earthly joys." He left two sons, the eldest named 
Edward, son of Elfleda the Fair, and Ethelred, the 
youngest, the child of his second wife Elfrida. This 
last-named qaeen had been the wife of Ethelbald, Aider- 
man of the East Angles. Edgar had slain Ethelbald, in 
order to obtain the hand of his widow ; and this wicked 
woman appears to have connived at the crime. 

The right of directing the succession to the throne 
appears to have been still inherent in the king ; and 
Edgar, in exercise of this power, had nominated his 
eldest son Edward ab his heir. Bat the '* Atheling," or 
Btojal, ■ad'MnHilihiri were both mere ehildren ; 
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Edward wae fifteen, and Gtbelrod onl;^ eeren yean old ; 
and the parties who divided the nation, and whom for 
ahortncsa sake I will call tho DaRstanitua and Anti- 
Donstanitcs, were each eqoailj ansioas to rale in tbe 
name of a minor, and gi'oat dieBensinDs arose between 
them. The whole nation waa involved in contention, 
bnt the partiealars of the dispntos aro loat. Tbo chroni- 
cles describe the events very briefly : they Me mentioned 
with more force, but with great obscarity, in the odo to 
which 1 have alluded, and from which wo learn that 
Oalac, the great Earl of Nortbambria, was haDishod, and 
compelled to iiy beyond the "gannet'a bath," " the in- 
heritance of the whale," the pi'riphraaea by wliich the 
Anglo- Sii son scalids deeignate the eea. 

Alferc, the Ealdorman of Mercia, was the chief leader 
of the Anti- Danstanitee, or the party anpporting the 
secnlars. Thronghout the whole of his extensive do- 
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gathered strengtli ; and Danstan was now eompelled to 
submit to the humiliation of meeting his adversaries in 
the synods, held for the purpose of deciding the mo- 
mentous questions by which chureh and state were 
divided. 

The seculars made every effort to defend themselves 
by argument ; and they expected to derive great advan- 
tage from the talent and eloquence of a Scottish or Irish 
bishop named Beomhelm, whom they had invited from 
his own country, to aid them in the discussion, an^ stand 
forward as their champion against Dunstan. The choice 
of this advocate is a remarkable fact in ecclesiastical 
history, because it tends to prove that, at this period, 
the church of the Scots — probably in Ireland — was not 
entirely subjected to Rome. 

A meeting was appointed at Calne^ in Wiltshire^ and 
the council, or witenagemot, which included the best 
part of the nobility of England, assembled in a large 
upper chamber. Beornhelm addressed this meeting at 
length. His speech exhibited all the fire and eloquence 
which could have been expected from his fame. Dun- 
stan now rose, slowly and deliberately, and, as it were, 
oppressed by age. He avoided entering into any argu- 
ment, declaring that his time of labour was past; — 
he sought no conflict, — no — he desired to end the re- 
mainder of his life in peace, — ^but as to his cause, the 
cause of the church, he trusted that the power of Heaven 
would be displayed against the enemies of Heaven. 

Dunstan bad scarcely closed his lips when the edifice 
shook, the timbers cracked, the floor gave way on the 
opposite side of the chamber. All those who came 
together against the Monkish party, were precipitated 
into the depth below, and maimed or killed amidst the 
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fftlling b«Mne. Bat thn end of the floor tm wUoli D«ii- 
sttin and his friends stoud, ramajaed quite stead; moA 
Arm ; and none of thi^m were in the least degree bsrt or 
hnmiMl. Was this tlio nenlt of a frandulmit deviooF 
Hmi Dniistan so caused the chamber to bo prepatvcl, 
that he might entrap hia odvsrsftriaa to their destraotion ¥ 
This qoestion has l>eeu much moutvd in uiir dnyt ; and 
the balance of probubilitioB mast bo loll to the reader's 
judp^nent. The moodj seal of Danstan. heightened and 
iiiflaniod by mental aberration, iaB,y perhaps be tboueht 
to have suggested this marderous artifice ; bnt it mast 
be admitted that the difficalty of carrying BDCb a plot 
into oxecntion with secrecy and safety, must have been 
very great ; and this consideratioti may serve to dimini^ 
the force of onr snspiciona. 

Bnt we ninst now pass to &n nndoabtod crime : " the 
foulest deed," as the chronicle* say, whtoh ever stained 
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hall of his mother-in-law. She receiTed him at the 
doorwaj, and kissed him. Before the joang king 
alighted, a cup was offered, and as he was qaaffiog the 
draught, one of £lfrida's attendants instant! j stabhed 
him in the back. The wounded prince had yet strength 
enough to give spnrs to his horse, and to attempt to 
rejoin bis companions ; bat he expired on the road ; and 
the bloody corpse, dragged in the stirmps by the af- 
frighted animal, revealed the &te which ** Edward the 
Martyr '^ had sustained. 

Ethelred came to the throne with a bad name. He 
was called " the Unready ;'* and this appellation ap- 
pears to have been suggested almost as soon as he was 
bom, by Danstan's ill-wilL When he took Ethelred 
from the font, he exclaimed, with his usual vehemence, 
that ^ the babe would prove a man of nought ;" and he 
never concealed the dislike which he entertained towards 
the son of Elfrida. 

The nobles, prelates, and great men of England being 
assembled, according to the usages of the constitution, 
Ethelred was acknowledged as king (a.d. 979). Duop 
Stan was compelled to assist at the ceremony. Probably 
he would have set up a pretender, if any could have 
been found ; but Ethelred was the sole scion of the royal 
stem. Dunstan, however, did his worst : when he placed 
the crown upon the head of Ethelred, he accompanied it 
by a curse. " Even as, by the death of thy brother, 
thou didst aspire to the kingdom, hear the decree of 
heaven. The sin of thy wicked mother and of her 
accomplices shall rest upon thy head; and such evils 
shall &11 upon the English as they have never yet suf- 
fered, from the days when they first came into the isle 
of Britain, even until the present time." 
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Thore is no reason to euppoee that Etbelred, a dtild 
of oloveii years of age, had, in any way, aBseoted to the 
mnrder of Eiiwnrd. An anecdote is related concerning 
him, so trivial in itself that I nhall not repeat it, but 
important as showing that Ethelred waa strongly at- 
tacbod to his brother ; and even in the coarse of Dun- 
stall's inrectivo it m:tj be observed that all the sin ia 
laid to Klfrida'a charge. DuQstan'a imprecations, how- 
ever, arising out of Lis aversion towards tbe prevailing 
party, boro most heavily upon the nation ; and his 
prophecy was, like many others, excellently well calcn- 
latcd to insure its own accomplishment. Bj indndng 
the people to attribute their misfortunes to the govern- 
ment, ho wealioned their powers of rosi8ta.nce, 60 long as 
Ethelred was on the throne ; and be alaa directly insti- 
Ijatfd tbom to desert their monarch as the cause of tbe 
evils to which they were exposed. England was pre 
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the dreaded banner of the rayen was again nnfnrled, and 
the Danish vessels approached the shore. Sweyne, the 
son of the King of Denmark, appears to have been the 
leader of the army. Banished from home by his father, 
he was in the fall vigour of youth ; and the assistance 
which he had received from Palnatoke, one of the wisest 
and bravest of the Danish- chieftains, rendered him a 
fearfal invader of a country unprepared for defence, 
either in the council-hall or in the field. 

Fiery clouds and meteors had overspread the sky ; 
and i^e coincidence between these appearances and the 
changes of fortune on the earth, contributed to dishearten 
those upon whom the burden of calamity had fallen. 
The strong burgh of Southampton was plundered, and 
the inhabitants carried into slavery. At the very same 
time, other detachments of the '* host," the pirate army 
of the north, invaded Mercia (a.d. 982) ; Chester was 
taken, and London was bumi^ and the whole of the coast 
from the Mersey to the Thames was ravaged by these 
insatiate plunderers. The Danes did not act in combi- 
nation with each other ; and their fleets, or rather their 
squadrons, were frequently very small. Thus, Dorset- 
shire was invaded by three ships ; and if we estimate 
their crews at six hundred men, we shall probably over- 
rate their numbers. Any reasonable degree of vigour 
would have been sufficient to repel the enemy ; but at 
this very period, when unanimity was requisite, great 
dissensions prevailed. 

Disputes arose between the government and the Bishop 
of Roch^ter. Ethelred ravaged the lands of the bishop- 
ric, and laid siege to Rochester (a.d. 985-986) ; bat, 
upon payment of a sum of money, he desisted from his 
hostility. It is probable that the quarrel between the 
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yonng king and tbe bishop ttroae out of Bome IvRSl 
maDd, with which the latter refusod to comply. 
Ench ft Hcaaon, when the coontry was yet Hmokiiig 
the fires kindled by the Duces, the conteat., whaterer^ 
mij^lit havo been the strict rights of tho parties, w 
pecnliarly unrortanate ; and Dunetan, tlico almost vp 
his death-bed, laboured in every way to ftspersa ttui ca 
duct of the king. 

Abont tho eamo time, Alfrio, the SOD of AKers, wl 
bod KDcoH^ded to the earldom of Mercia, having eaj 
in a conspiracy againfit Ethelrcd, was coudeuined by 
witenaff^mot. His property was confiscated, and 
bimEelf, bein^ ontlawcilj was b»nishcd from the ooouti^ 
Bach an event is an indication of the internal dieEonsiai 
which prevailed. But if the banishment of Alfric bo 
proof of the rebellious spirit of £tbelred's noblos, thab 
Epeedy restoration of tbe Earl of Uercia to hia formMi 
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Thane of Ethelred" fell by the haesagay* wliioh the 
Danish pirates had probably bronght from the Saracen 
realms. 

Brithnoth's achieyements haye been commemorated in 
an historical poem of no ordinary merit. And though 
we may not perhaps agree with the antiquary, who con* 
siders the lay as approaching to the simplicity and fire 
of Homer, still it mast be considered a singular and 
yaluable relic of the poesy of the olden time.f 

Brithnoth was thns celebrated by the bard, but no 
Others were incited to follow his example, or emulate 
his fame ; and the subsequent inyasions of the Danes 
showed how completely all courage had departed from 
England. The Danes threatened the southern coast. 
The Witan assembled ; the baneful counsel given by 
Sigeric, Archbishop of Canterbury, Alphage, Bishop of 
Winchester, the Ealdorman Ethelward, and the factious 
Alfrici induced the king and nation to adopt the old and 
fatal expedient of attempting to appease the invaders by 
the ti*ibute of the '^Dane-geld;" and the sum of ten 
thousand pounds was the first payment which they ex* 
acted from' the' cowardicfO' 6f England. 

At this price did the English, in the words of the 
treaty, attempt to *'buy peace" of Olave and Justin, 
and Gurthmand the son of Stegetan. Yet even the 
payment of the " Geld," raised by direct taxation upon 
the land, was, perhaps, less humiliating than another 
condition imposed upon the English. The Danes were 
fed by the country which they had impoverished, and 

* to Anglo-Saxon, Ategar or Halfffar, eyidently the aane with the SpanlA 
Acagaja. I do not know the root of the word, bat it iteem» to be foand also in 
atlaghan. 

t A tmnrtatlon of this poem aiay b« found in Mr. Conybeare^ most valvaUa 
work,— a publication which affords a general Tiew of the whole body of Anglo* 
8uon poetry. 
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people wore conipelled to pamper tlietr fii \i.v^' 
!□ the advice which prompted this submissiaA 
there wtis both weakness and treachery. AlTric hail 
been in gecrct Icngae with the Dunes ; ntid a defeat wOK 
occasioned by his treason. A Inrgs fleet had assembled' 
for the defence of Loudoa ; Atfric sent secret Intel ligentMi 
to the enemy, and went over to them ou the «ve of tlMi{ 
battle. He escaped nnpanished by Etbelred, who cnnsed 
bis son, E1fga,r, to be blinded — a savago aud Dupard^< 
able rovengc for the misdeeds of bis fathur. ' 

The pnnisbment inflicted upon Elfgar could not rep«| 
tbe Danes. They were not to be Bcarod by each a 
vengeance (a.d. P94). Sweyne, accompanied by Olava^, 
King of Norway, advanced with rodoobled foroo nnS 
fnry. Loudon was spared ; bot the whole of the sontt 
of England received ■' unspeakable hurm ;" and sixteoBti 
thousand ponnds were paid to.lbo Ditn»ss, literally SoK 
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paid as Dane-geld. Each ponnd was then equivalent^ 
in weight of sUver, to somewhat more than three pounds 
of our nominal cnrrency. But the intrinsic worth of 
the coin affords no adequate measure of its value. And 
the worth of fifty thousand pounds in the reign of 
Ethelred will be understood, by knowing that this sum 
would have purchased about one million two hundred 
thousand acres of arable land, together with such rights 
and privileges in the common lands and woods apper^ 
taining to the inclosed land^ as may be considered to 
have trebled the superficial admeasurement.* 

The success of the Danes was much facilitated by the 
extreme want of steadiness on the part of the English. 
When the enemy was in the field, the king and his witan 
ordained to proceed against them "by sea" and "by 
land." But when the ships were prepared, delays arose, 
and thus, in the words of the chronicle, " the forwarder 
the expedition should have been, the later it was ; and 
from one time to another they still sufiered the army of 
the enemies to increase." The Danes continually re- 
treated &om the sea-coast, and the English pursued them 
in vain. And, in the end, no other consequences were 
produced, excepting " vexation to the people, waste of 
money, and increase of strength to the enemies." Even 
when the king summoned the whole power of Wessex 
and of Mercia, the Danes went wheresoever they would, 
whilst the undisciplined English militia, raised for the 
defence of the country, did more harm to the people than 
any external foe. 

Hostilities had prevailed between Ethelred and Richard 

^ The Qfrdinary price of land was about flre ponnds of silrer per hjde. The 
calcnlatloD most not be considered as precise, but I could not find any better 
mode of showing the Talue of money, than by taking the price of land as the 
iludard. 

16 
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n., or the Good, Doke of Honaandj, eon of {Uufann] 
" Snix-penr," the gramison of Kollo the " GatujiiT" (x.ii. 
901). These disputes were terminated by the mediation 
of the Pope ; and it was p&rtioularly agreed thftt Deither 
party elioald barboor any individDal euepiciioQS to tiie 
other potentate (a.d. 1002J. This paci&cution vraa 
foUowed by a marriago between Etbob«d and Etntnn, 
the fiifiter of tbo Dake of Normandy. Gthulred proposed 
thereby to increane hie power, and to protect his kinf^doni. 
But thid CTontfai union, which nltimatoly afforded tbe 
pretext for the Norman claiioB, swmod, from the first, 
to bode ill to the Enf^lish nation. Emma was accom- 
panied by a train of favourites and dependnnts. Oiiu 
of them, "the French Ear! Hugh," was »ppoint«d 
"Gercfa," or Sheriff of Exeter, and his no^igenco or 
treachery afterwards sniTendorod the city an a proy to 
the Daoiah enemy. _ 
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(13th Not. 1002), lie gaye the hM order for the mafisa- 
ere of all snch Danes, within hie dominions, as were 
snhjeoted to his power. This wicked act arose out of a 
most mischievons policy. From the reign of Athelstane, 
the Kings of Wessex had been aconstomed to enconrage 
the resort of Danish adyentorers, whom they retained as 
their o?ni body-gnard, or household troops. It is said 
that the kings exerted the prerogatiye of quartering one 
of these satellites in eyery boose. Such, indeed, were 
the ^' guests" of the despotic monarchs of Norway, who 
were placed by the king's command, as the inmates of 
his subjects, quite at his will and pleasure ; and the 
constant resort of the Norwegians to the courts of the 
opulent and munificent Kings of England, so often 
commemorated in the Icelandic '* sagas," may be con- 
sidered as one of the evidences of the &yonr shoYm to the 
«^ heathen thieves." That these stipendiary bravoes, the 
'^ huscarls," placed under the inmiediate protection of the 
sovereign, should have conducted themselves with great 
insolence towards the natives, may be easily credited ; 
and it is equally possible that a formidable body of 
soldiery, feeling no tie of allegianoe or affection towards 
the monarch who had purchased their mercenary aid, 
may have conspired to slay him and his witan, and to 
usurp, or to assist their brethren in usurping the kingdom. 
Numbers, however, of the murdered Danes had be- 
come quiet and peaceable settlers in England. Many 
had intermarried with tbe hosts who received them, and 
the Danish women and children were included in this 
inhuman proscription. Gunhilda, the sister of Sweyne, 
a woman of high spirit and great beauty, had embraoed 
Christianity; but neither her sex nor her faith oould 
protect her. She was compelled to wifcnees the death 
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It appears from the expressions nsed by the chroni- 
clers, that the pride of the English nation was deeply 
wounded by the payment of '* geld," or tribute, to the 
enemy. ^ Tribute was the mark of subjection which the 
Elings of Wessex had so long exacted from the subject 
states of the Gymri ; and the stipend was as prejudicial 
to the honour of the crown as it was burdensome to the 
people at large. Under these circumstances Ethelred 
adopted a new policy. In addition to the ancient 
national militia, an armed host was raised by the land- 
holders in proportion to their property (a.d. 1008). 
Every nine hides of land were bound to find one man 
armed with a hauberk and helmet. A naval force was 
raised in the same manner ; every three hundred and 
ten hides being charged to provide one vessel for the 
defence of the kingdom.* This imposition is the remote 
origin of the well-known tax of "ship money;" and 
according to the dependence of the mystic chain by 
which human events are linked and bound together, we 
may view, in Ethelred's regulations, the cause of the 
expulsion of the Stuarts from the throne. By means of 
these measures, a formidable fleet was equipped. " Never 
were so many ships gathered together in England before, 
as in this king's day, as the books tell us ;" — if the land 
north of the Humber furnished its due contingent, the 
fleet may have amounted to one thousand vessels, and 
the men at arms to upwards of forty thousand men — ^a 
force which, properly directed, might, with the aid of 
the "fyrd," or militia, might have been sufficient to 
drive the Danes for ever from the British shores. But 
the account of the armament is concluded by lamenta- 
tions for its inutility. 

* The OhronlclMrs jmrj in the ptrUcnlaTB of the assessment 
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possessing abilities equal to his wiekedness ; and he soon 
aoqaired the highest &yoiir. The fikYonrite became the 
relative of the king ; he obtained the hand of Edgith% 
the daughter of Ethebed, and was soon afterwards ap- 
pointed Ealdorman of the whole kingdom of Mercia^ or 
the dominion which Elfric had held. Elfric wafl yet 
alive, and it is uncertain whether he was again deprived 
of his hereditary dominions, or whether the appointment 
of Edric was in the nature of a viceroyaliy. I incline^ 
however, to the latter opinion, and I think that Edric 
obtained a delegated authority which enabled him to 
exercise the royal ftinctions, and to demand such obedio 
cnce and services from the nobles of Mercia as the king 
himself might have claimed. This promotion, and still 
more, this mis-alliance of a daughter of Odin, constituted 
an entire departure from the ancient principle^ of the 
Anglo-Saxon government. 

Edric was the head of a numerous and ambitious 
family, who seem all to have participated in his good 
fortune. Great dissensions, however, existed amongst 
them (a.d. 1009). Brihtric, the brother of Edric, con- 
spired against Wulfiioth, his nephew, who bore the 
ambiguous title of " child*' of the South Saxons. In 
other documents he was called the " minister," or the 
Thane of Sussex. Wulfrioth fled the country, but he 
contrived to induce twenty of the king's ships to join 
him, and with this force he plundered the southern coast, 
and wrought every kind of mischief^ even as the Danes 
themselves would have done. Brihtric obtained the 
command of eighty vessels, and with this fleet cruised 
against Wulfiioth. But a tempest drove Brihtrio's 
VMioli on shore. The " child" of Sussex profited by 
IMlfldMbapoe, and attacked the king's fleet, which he 
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burnt. From some canse, wbich ia not clearly exploinet!, 
but wbich probably is to be traced to llie influence of 
Edric, Etbelred appeared panie-strnck, and rotnmed 
boRio with his caldormeD and " hcah witan," or great 
councillors, and the Beiet waa dispersed. In thif miser- 
able civil war, the forces intended to gnord the coasts 
were dissipated and lost. 

Immediately after this disaster, about Lasunas (*.t>. 
1009), arrived a large army of Danes called " Thurldll'a 
bost," surpassing all previous foes in ferocity. Earl 
Thnrkill was one of the pirates of Jomsbnrgh, so ooIp- 
brated in northern story for their invincible coaragv and 
bardibood, no less than for their inveterate hatred of thv 
Christian name. Thnrldll's expedition waa taken for 
the purpose of avenging the death of hia brother, Earl 
Sigwald, and his vessela wore filled with the flower of 
the Scandinavian youth, A sum of three thonsand 
r«i.>n,l= ™;H hv tht. mm of TEnst JCtmL-t 
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As soon as the armies were opposed to each other, an 
East Anglian Dane, Thnrkill Myrenheafod, either from 
cowardice, or, as is more probable, from, treachery, took 
flight, — all the East Anglians followed, and the English 
army was defeated with great slaughter- Here perished 
the noble WnlMc, " the consul of the Mercians," whose 
dominions appear to have been afterwards known as the 
earldom of Lancaster ; Athelstane, the king's kinsman ; 
and many other good thanes. It is noticed in the 
account of the battle, that " Cambridgeshire stood firm,*' 
— a mode of expression which shows how the levies 
were identified with the districts from whence they pro- 
ceeded. 

This victory seemed to place the whole country in the 
power of the Danes. All the witan were summoned to 
meet the king, to concert measures of defence ; but the 
members of the legislature were utterly confounded. 
No good counsel could be given or adopted. Whatso- 
ever was advised, ^ it stood not a month, until at length 
there was not a captain left, who could or would assemble 
any troops ; each fled as he could, and no shire, more- 
over, could stand by the other." The spirit of the 
English was wholly broken. If two or three pirates 
appeared, they drove the whole country before them. 
The chronicler enumerates, with doleful precision, the 
districtB which they had reduced to the last stage of 
miaery and desolation, and then, by way of climax, 

these disasters '^befel us by bad counsels, 
would neither offer tribute nor fight with 

•" Bat the evil lay in the first of the alter- 

it was the submission to the Danegeld 

iMid ivhoUy ruined the strength and heart of 
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The DancB had dow ovemm almost the whole of 

Mercia and of Wessex, and the mischief being done. 
Etbelred and his counsellors resorted ta their old 
dastardly policy. Tribute was offered, as nsoal ; and 
the Danes were bought off, for a short period, by the 
offer of money and of provisionB. It should eeeoi that n 
vigorons effort mig;ht yet have reacned the country ; bat 
Etbelred was so perplexed by domestic tresebory, sB to 
render retjistance impossible. Edric Streone bad pre* 
vented any effectnal opposition to Thurkill in tbo fiist 
instance, and be was now abont to cause still greater 
evil. A brother of Edric had been appointed governor, 
perhaps sheriff, of Kent. Ho acted with great tynnny 
tflwardg the people, and deprived the nobles of their 
inheritance. These bangh^ and fcrocioaa people 
iLvengod themsolvcs, und EdrJc's brother perished in bis 
dwelling, which wae bomt in a popular tomolt.,^^^^^^ 
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Duiing twenty days, the Danes besieged Gantevbury 
without effect, when that fedthlessness, which seems to 
have been the bane of England, delivered the city into 
their power. £l£mar, the traitor, who secretly admitted 
the Danes into Canterbury, was donbly goilty, for his 
life had been saved by the intercession of the prelate 
whom he betrayed. The city was bnmi^ the inhabitants 
slaughtered or carried away as slaves. As for the 
archbishop, the Danes kept him in cruel and squalid 
captivity. They offered to allow him to ransom his life, 
and even urged the acceptance of the offer. The old 
man steadily refused. He had no worldly goods of his 
own, he said, nor would he waste the possessions of the 
church, which belonged not to him, but to the poor and 
needy, for whose benefit they were given. At length 
the Danes, incensed beyond measure by his finnness, 
condemned him to death. They still thought they could 
obtain their wishes ; aiid as they brought him out, they 
cried out, " Gold, Bishop, give us gold, gold !" Alphege 
was calm and unmoved. The Danes were assembled in 
a drunken banquet ; they threw their battleaxes at him, 
cast the horns and bones of oxen at him, and stoned him 
until he fell to the ground, desperately bruised and hurt, 
yet not dead. At length one of the Danes, whom 
Alphege had baptized, put an end to his agony. 

Edric, and all the chief witan of *' Angel Cyn," now 
assembled at London, and continued their session until 
a tribute of forty-eight thousand pounds, being the price 
of one million one hundred and fifty-two thousand acres 
of land, was paid to the enemy. No mention is made of 
the kinfft ^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ certain that he was present ; but 
SWMJ had been received by the Danes, '* oaths 
•worn, and he appears to have regained 
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term '* host," used in tliis place, cannot be well applied 
to the old descendants of the Danish settlers ; and it 
must designate a fresh floating population of Danes by 
which the country had been occupied during the dis- 
turbances. 

Committing his fleet to the command of his son 
Canute, Sweyne marched to the south, with his main 
army. According to the usual scheme of operations 
adopted by the Danes, they had compelled the inhabi- 
tants of the provinces which submitted to them, to 
supply horses and provisions, and thus they were en- 
abled to proceed with the greatest rapidity. Oxford and 
Winchester surrendered, and probably escaped further 
harm. 

Northumbria had been spared, the south was aban- 
doned to desolation. The country was wasted far and 
wide by fire and sword. London, which was occupied 
by Ethelred and Thurkill, held out against the Dane. 
The citizens were pre-eminently distinguished for their 
martial spirit. Malmesbury, in a strain of monastic 
eloquence, exclaims that Mars himself would not have 
disdained them ; and they either gave battle to Sweyne, 
or made such a show of resistance as compelled him to 
retreat. But the Danes did not meet with any effectual 
opposition in Wessex; and Sweyne having established his 
head-quarters at Bath, he received the homage of Ethel- 
mar, Ealdorman of Devonshire, and of all the thanes of 
the west. The people of the north confirmed their previ- 
ous submission. Ethelred abandoned London ; and like 
Eong John, under circumstances not entirely dissimilar, 
he took refuge in the Isle of Wight. The burgesses 
of London, who had hitherto defended themselves so 
sfamtlj, now opened their gates to the invader (a.d. 
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K'i:.!). "Tlicy fciircd lest ho mi|fht undo them," ^Kiil 
ilicir WL'ullli, uiiil dqicivo them of their ejem uid limbe. 
Swi'pio was DOW considered as " foil King of England," 
• >r riiilKiol'ilio suvLTikl kingdoms and ettrldoma of whloli 
il was coiiiiHioiil. Boino portions, however, of the Anglo> 
Sa\oii dimiinioiis n-t'iised their homage, nor did the 
S('iiiii>li IViuco of Cumbria acknowledge the Bnpremacj 

Iji'iidriii, it U fltiiti'd, would not have sarrondered, had 
l-;thdivil cnQouriigfil tlio bargesaes to defend thomselveB. 
Ills iiwii (.■oHmj.f, iis Malmcsbar; informs ns, was broken 
Uy the I'OasL'ioiinni's^ of his own misdeeds. This ia the 
usual (iiiK' wIjilIi has boen adopted towards Ethelred bj 
[lit; aiK'ioiit historians ; but when Ethelred oddrcssaathe 
I'cvr liiii lil'ul prtlaf c's and thanes who had followed him to 
ilii' J.sli' iif \Vij,'lit, ivc hear him disclose another canse. 
•■ JIi' !i:id bL'iMi baiiishud," he declared, " by the treaohery 
of his L'L'nurals — iibandoned, deserted, and betrayed. 
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Duke of KomiR&d;, till he was recalled bj the sodden 
and onexpeoted death of Sweyne. According to tlift 
legmdB, Uie pf^^tm was slain by the ai^er of St. Ed- 
mand, whose poBsessions he invaded. 

Upon the death of Sweyne, the worriota who manned 
the fleet, and the Danish " Thiogioanna," whom we ma; 
coll the household troops, accepted Caante as their king 
— an act of anthority which they were perhaps em- 
powered to exercise, aa representing the DoniBh oom- 
mnnity. Bnt the "witan" of "Angel Cjm," or the 
English legislatnre, nnonimoasly resolved to restore tho 
line of Oerdic, and deputies were sent to £thelred ac- 
cordingly, to inform him of their resolution, which was 
in substance, that the English wonld prefer their legiti- 
mate sovereign to any other lord, — ■provided thai he vnndd 
govern them better than he did before. In conseqnenoe of 
this address, Ethelred despatched his son, Edmund the 
Atheling, with bis reply ; and the expressions employed 
in the Saxon chronicle seems to be the very words of the 
writ or letter which Ethelred addressed to the notion by 
whom he had been recalled. " He wonld be a good lord 
to them — amend those matters which, as all agreed, 
reqoired reform — and grant a general amnesty for all 
that had been said and done against him; provided 
nevertheleet that they thwld suhmU to hu royal authority 
without frattd or treachery," These eonditions were 
gladly accepted. The compact was confirmed by the 
legislature ; and it was " given for doom," that all 
Danish kings shonld &oin henceforth be outlaws in 



This remarkable transaction laid the foundations for 
die gRotest alterations in the prinmples of the constitn* 
tiOB. Witii the foU ocknowledgmeat of hveditary 
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nnable to defend themselvee. Their retainers aongtit 
refuge in the Tower of St Frideawide's, now Christ's 
Church Cathedriil, which was bamt by the aeaailsnte. 
Tbe widow of Sigfertb, distingiaished for her beanty, was 
borne as a captive to Kalmsbaty. Thence she ,was 
carried offhy Edmnnd the Atheling — Edmnnd Irimeide 
— as he was called by the English, and he was equally 
strong in body and energetic in mind. The young 
widow, nothing loth, became the wife of sturdy Ironside ; 
and Edmnnd, by force, obtained possession of tho terri- 
tory which had belonged to Sigferth and his brother. 
It does not clearly appear that the murder of Sigferth 
and Morcsr was intended to answer any political 
purpose ; bnt, in its conseqnence, it enabled Edmund 
Ironside to obtain a power in opposition to tbe plana of 
Edric Streone. 

Ethelred was sorely stricken by infirmity, and Canute 
continued to harass and plunder the western parts of 
WcBSGX. Edric and Edmnnd respectiTely raised all their 
forces ; and the commanders assembled their troops at 
Corsliam, where Ethelred was confined to his bed by 
illness. It was intended tO attack Canute with their 
united armies ; bnt Edric was now plotting to betray 
Ironside into tbe hands of his enemies. The armies 
separated, and Edric, together with forty ships, joined 
the Danes. The greater part of Weasex followed the same 
example. Mercia continued tme to Ethelred, thongh 
many districts were shortly afterwards plundered by 
Canute, with the help of the traitor B>dric. 

Ethelred was now in Loudon, where bis authority was 
scarcely acknowledged ; for when ESdmund the Atheling 
began to collect another army, which the Mercians were 
willing to fomisb, be could not act with effect, beoauss 
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the " boT^esses'' did not assist bim — A reinark&ble prouf 
of their military importaaae. Aaother general amy o( 
the coontrv, or of each parte aa wer« not in Oftoute'a 
power, wafi then Bnininoned, ntidur penal t; nf the hig^t«t 
mulct which the law iinpoBed for neglect uf this (laty. 
EUielred, however, woald not take lh» oommBiul ; favj 
bad secret iDformatiun of Boma oonepiraoy that wH 
hatching a^inet hjni, and he returned to London. M 
Ucbtrcd, the £^1 of Xorthumbria, had begun to carrf* 
on a prediktory war on his own aocoDnt. It woa ax- 
peeted that bo woald assist Etbclred ; bat he niamlied 
with bis array into the Uercian Earldom of Chester, 
which bo ravaged withoat opposition. Canute, on bie 
jiart, employed himself in wasting the eastern psrts ot 
Mercia, plunderinp; the conntiy as be advanoed, antil 
he reficlied York. ITcbtred waa then much ahuia«d, Uid 
returning to Nortiinmbria, he tsahmitted bo C«natOi 
giving hostages for the perfor 
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same time another rival convention was sitting al 
Southampton. It is described as composed of the 
bishops, abbots, dukes, and chief nobles of all England. 
This is the expression of an ancient, though not of a 
contemporary writer ; but as it is evidently incorrect, 
we can only conjecture that the witan of Wessez consti- 
tuted this assembly, which assumed the entire disposition 
of the crown. 

The members of the Anglo-Saxon parliament accom- 
modated themselves to circumstances with the most 
admirable and edifying facility. But a little while since, 
they had recalled Ethelred and outlawed the Danes for 
ever — now they again declared that they withdrew all 
allegiance from the children of Ethelred ; they accepted 
Canute as king, and took the oath of fidelity to him ; 
and Canute, on his part, promised that he would govern 
the English according to law, human and divine. No 
feeling of personal dislike could exist towards Edmund 
Ironside, who on all occasions is mentioned with praise. 
This proceeding, therefore, of the English legislature 
shows that Ethelred*s constant suspicions of treachery, 
or, to use a milder term, of disaffection, were not un- 
founded. But the compact itself, irregular as the mode 
may have been in which it was effected, exhibits the 
progress of new ideas of government in the monarchy. 
The witan considered themselves as competent to alter 
the succession, to expel the ancient line, and to transfer 
the crown to another dynasty ; demanding at the same 
time a promise from the new sovereign, that he would 
rule according to law and justice. 

It might bo very difficult to decide who was legitimate 
king and who pretender ; and, as usual in such cases, 
the question was referred to the decision of the sword. 
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and displayed all the valoiir and energy of bia charscter. 
It was the fifth time that he had assembled all the Eng- 
lish nation gainst the enemy. The defeat of the Danes 
woold have been inevitable, when Edric suddenly raised 
the cry that Edmnnd bad &llen. " Flee, English ! See, 
English !" exclaimed he, " dead is Edmnnd !" I qnota 
the words eiactly sm they have been preserved. Edrio 
had slain a thane, whose coantenance greatly resembled 
that of Edmnnd, and holding the bloody head aloft, at 
the same time that he cost away the dragon, the standard 
of Wessei, he and bis troops took flight, and abandoned 
the field. The whole army waa thrown into confusion, 
and entirely rooted ; and thns did Cannte gain the 
victory, though all the English nation foaght against 
bim. The conseqoences were moat disastrous : and, as 
it is expressed in the Anglo-Saxon chronicle, all the 
nobility of England were undone. 

Cannte marched with great rapidity towards Glon- 
cestersbire, following Edmnnd, who bad retreated in that 
direction. Ironside reassembled his forces, and when 
the armies were arrayed against each other, he stepped 
forward and challenged Cannte to single combat, " for 
it was pity," be said, "that so many lives shonld be pat 
in jeopardy to satisfy their ambition."* Cannte de- 
clined the duel ; alleging that he, a man of small stature, 
would have no chance if opposed to the stalwart Edmund. 
There was prudence in this determination ; and he added, 
that it would he better that they two should divide the 
realms between them, even as their fathers had done 
before. 
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When this proposal wa« made known to the respectrw 
tliey fa&iled it with gladness. Edmund inta 
compelled to yield to tbc clamour ; and Edric Streone, 
always ready and tilert to act against his natanU aon- 
rei^, was at the head of a party of coanseltors, or 
"witaa," by whom the partition was negotiated. Wo»- 
ses, Essex, Eatit-Anglia, and London were assigned to 
Edmund, nilh a nominal saporiority over the fpnmjning 
dominions, which were allotted to the Dane — thas, to ase 
the expreBEion of the ulironicler^, the c^vwn remained to 
Edmnnd Ironside. ■ 

Soon aflerwarda Edmund ceased to lira. The maT^maJ 
in which he met with his death was never exactly fenowi^^ 
jL't. no one sefms to liam doubfcd but that Edric Streone 
was the perpetrator of the deed. The eridenco that th« 
crime was committed is satisfactory ; that Cannte was 
strictly an accessory, cannot be distinctly proved ; but 
he reaped all the profit of the murder, and became sore- 
reif^ of the whole empire. 

He began, however, with a colour of law and a pre- 
tence of legitimacy. A great council of the bishops, 
duces, and " optiiiiatcs," was convened at London (a,d. 
1017) ; and in this assembly Canute appealed to those 
who had been witnesses to the convention between him 
and Edmund, as to the terms upon which the compact 
was concluded. They all loudly testified that Edmnsd 
bad not intended to reserve any ri^'ht of successtOD to 
his brothers, and that it was his wish that Canute shonld 
be the guardian of bis own children during their infaacr. 
This was a falsehood extorted partly bj foi-ce, and partly 
for the pnrpoae of conciliating the fuvoor of the monaroh. 
Canat« did not stop here; he nrged the witan to take 
the oath of fefdty to him, the members of the aaeeniblj 
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yielded, and acknowledged him, not m regent^ but m 
king ; he gave them his '' handselled*' pledge of peaoe 
and protection ; all old enmities were to be buried in 
oblivion. Fall amnesty was gpranted for all that had 
been said and done. Ethelred's descendants were ont- 
lawed, and for ever exclnded from the throne ; and a 
payment of " geld" to the '^host" ratified the compaot, 
and purchased the gratitude or mercy of the Danish 
sovereign. 

Canute, by dividing England into foor distinct 
governments, made an important alteration in the 
administration of the country. Weesex, as the chief and 
predominant state, he retained under his own immediate 
Rway. Thurkill obtained the earldom of East Angli% 
the jealousies which had arisen between him and Canute 
having been appeased. Edric and Eric were respectively 
confirmed as earls in Mercia and Northumbria. But it 
must be recollected that these great earls were of the 
nature of viceroys, and the ancient territorial earls and 
eal^ormen retained their old authority. Leofrio in par- 
ticular, the Earl of Mercian* Chester, ruled in his do- 
minions with so much energy, as to render him one of 
the most influential nobles in England. 

By the legislative proceedings of the witenagemot, or 
parliament, the descendants of Ethelred were again 
excluded from the throne. But the pretensions of these 
Princes were sufficiently strong to excite the appre- 
hensions of Canute, and he was tempted to a repetition 
of those crimes by which his character, otherwise 
deserving of no ordinary praise, was so deeply stained. 
Edwy, the brother of Ironside, was declared an outlaw 
i& the witenagemot, and afterwards slain, according to 
the advice of Edric, and by Canute's express command. 
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his dominions. Bat we hear nothing more of the treatj ; 
and instead of restoring the inheritance of the children, 
he wooed their widowed mother, the thonghtleaB, heart- 
less Emma, who bestowed her hand without Telnctanoe 
npoQ the mnrderer of her hnsband. According to the 
well-known legend, she proved her innocencd, when 
tMx;Dsed of incontinence, by wallcing nnhnrt over seven 
baming plonghshares : bnt it wonld be difficult to find a 
t«9t hj which she should be exonerated from great moral 
gnilt, in contracting this most unnatural union. 

Abont Uie same time Edric met with his merited fate. 
It is said, that an angry discnssion arose npon his claim- 
ing some further reward for his good services, Hercia 
be continued to hold ; bnt he desired a further addition 
of wealth and power ; and he ni^ed npon Canute, bow, 
bj quitting the ranks of Bdmund, he bad contributed to 
that very victory which had eecnred the crown to the 
Dane (a.d. 1017). Canute tanntingly replied, that the 
murderer of an old master would show little fealty to his 
new lioge lord. The tone or the gesture of Canute -in- 
dicated his wishes. Eric of Northumbria was present ; 
and conformably, as it should aeem, to a preconcerted 
plan, the Danish earl stepped forward, and cut down 
Edric with his battle-axe : the carcass of the wreteh was 
thrown into the Thames ; and the ghastly head, spiked np- 
on the highest gate of London, annonnced to the people 
that the felon had now paid the penalty of his misdeeds. 

We seem to bo reading the history of Tarkey, when 
we are told by a contemporary, that Canute caused 
Bdrio to be put to death quietly, and in his palace, in 
order to prevent any disturbance in the ci^. But 
"AaapotiMDX bean &e same shape in all climates and ages ; 
Mid OHnite^ at this period of his reign, had do law bat 
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Gannte, i^e king of six realms, did not desire to retain 
all his stipendiary soldiery in England, and a large bodj 
of these dangerons followers departed from the island ; 
but this measure scaroelj relieved the English from their 
oppressions. The Danish thanes continued as an un- 
blended class of population in the English cities, even 
far out of the boundaries of the Danelagh. In London, 
the citizens adopted much of the barbarity of the Danes. 
Here also a great influx of the Danish population may 
be apprehended, for at the present day, the principal 
municipal court of London, the ^'busting," bears a 
Danish name. 

The first "geld," or tribute, paid pursuant to the 
treaty which placed Canute upon the throne, amounted 
to seventy-two thousand pounds, or the price of foil one 
million seven hundred and twenty-eight thousand acres 
of land, a tribute almost insupportable; ten thousand 
five hundred pounds fell upon the city of London. This 
levy was paid to the " host," and the share which fell to 
Canute was received by him, as a military commander 
(a.d. 1018). Throughout his reign the territorial taxes 
continued to be levied with great rigour . If the owner 
of the land could not pay his assessment by the end of 
the third day, the land itself was seized by the officers of 
the revenue, and sold forthwith for the benefit of the 
" hoard," or exchequer of the Danish king. 

Canute, King of the "Danes, and of the Swedes, 
and of the Northmen,'' appears to have considered the 
opulent realm of England as the chief of the states over 
which he ruled, yet he did not neglect his other do- 
minions. His continental possessions contained many 
torbolent subjects, and were bordered by the fierce and 
hostile Sclavonian tribes, the Wendi^ who had pushed 
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the bome^^ which was dne ouiy to the lawful heir of 
Ethelred. Malcolm, King of Scots, equally declared his 
hostilitj ; bnt Canate assembled all his forcee, and 
marched forthwith agamst the oppoaeats of his aathoritf. 
Malcolm was -compelled to sabmit ; tiie light-armed 
Celtdo tribes, and the mixed Saxon host of the LotbianB, 
Gonld not resist the steady ranlcs of the Englieh and of 
the Banes: he became the "man," or vaesal of CanatA 
The " Regnli," or minor sovereigns — Malbethe, so well 
knovrn to ns as Macbeth, and Jemark, called by the 
Scandinavians the " Kings of Fife," — followed the 
example of their superior. The infendation of the 
kingdom of Cambria, as the apanage of the heir- 
apparent of the Scottish monarchy, completed the 
pacification between the vassals and the sovereign ; and 
the " fiasileos," or Emperor of the Anglo-Saxons — for 
this was the title which Caante asBnmed — could boast 
that six nations — the Slnglish, the Scots, and the Britons, 
the Swedes, the Danes, and the Korwegians, were 
subjected to his power. 

Cannto, like all sovereigns who come in by force, or 
by the support of a part;, has been represented very 
difierently by his friends and by his enemies. In snch 
a case each sees the same man through a difierent 
medium. Actions, which the one set of partisaos 
represent as jnst and vigorous, seem harsh wid cruel to 
the others ; and the gift which is extolled by the receiver, 
as a proof of generosity, is etigmatiied as the prodigal 
bounty of a rapacious tyrant, by those whose purses 
have been drained to supply the bounty thus bestowed. 

On the whole, however, Canut« governed in England 
with more justice than coold have been anticipated from 
kk origin and station. He was a foreign warrior, 
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^Knstooed to exercise despotic uthori^ over the 
body g! Us Sc*adinitTian subjects, wlio had aoqinted 
crmra by force, aad be«D compelled to prcpitdata 
uniBediate folluwers oal of the goods aod luads of the 
oonqoered people. Time, bowover, diioliiisbed the 
neoeasit}' for socb exactions ; age Eon«Ded Cuinte's 
*— "P"'' ; diBTOtiOD purified bia heart. He joarne^'ed »a 
ft pUgnm fa> Borne; and oa bis return be i«saed it 
st^emn addrvss to tbe Bugliah people, proloasin^ repent- 
ance for the violeuce of his jrontb, and his hopc« t-bat be 
tnigbt be &bLe to reaen bis life, and govern according to 
tbe dictates of mercy and jnstice (a.d. 1031). 

When Canate vaa in the plenitude of his glorj, ha 
eansed his throne to be placed on the «mda of the sca^ 
eliore; anil, nd.lressins tbe ocean, he siiiif, " Tlioa art. 
mj kingdom, and the drj land in also mine ; rise not, 
obey mj coinmauds." Canute perhups called the sea 
bis realm, in allusion to tbe maritime dominion ofWii 
ascribed to the crown of Eugland. But tbe waves as- 
cended with tbe swelling tide, and rolled on to bis feet; 
and then Carmie turned to his warriors and courtiers, 
and called upon tbem to confess bow weak waa the 
migbt of an earthly king, compared with that power bj 
whom tbe elements are ruleil. After this declaration, 
be took off bis crown ; and, depo.^iting the symbol of 
royalty in the cathedral of Winchester, he never again 
adorned himself with tbe diadem. 

Canute was very bountiful. On bis way to Home, we 
are told that be " scattered gold and silver with un- 
paralleled liberality." The laws and statutes which bear 
bis name are generally founded upon tbe laws of his 
predecessors ; and he administered justice with an even 
band. Ho was well spoken and cheerful ; a liberal 
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patron of the scallds and gleemen, being himself a 
reasonable proficient in the art of poesy. A ballad which 
he composed, continued long afterwards to be a &vonrite 
amongst the common people of England. It chanced 
thaty when navigating the Nenne near the minster of 
Ely, the sweet and solemn tones of the choral psalmody 
fell on his ear ; and Gannte bnrst forth with his lay — 

*' Merrily inog the nonks, witbin Ely, 
When Cnute, king, rowed thereby. 
Bow, my knights ; row near the land, 
And hear we theie monk^a* aong."* 

AH the other stanzas have been lost; and we may 
regret that we possess no farther specimens of this com- 
position, which entitles Gannte to rank as one of the 
royal anthers of England. Amongst the few ancient 
public works of which the origin is known, is the King^s 
I)elf, a causeway connecting Peterborough and Bamsey, 
and raised amidst the marshes, by Ganute*s command. 
Whilst the rich monasteries erected by him, St. Bonnet's 
in the Holme and St. Edmund's Bury, have been utterly 
subverted, this memorial of his reign alone remains. 

Ganute died at Shaftesbury, and was buried at Win- 
chester (Nov. 12, 1035). He had one son, Hardicannte, 
by the lady Emma, the sister of Richard, Duke of Nor- 
mandy ; and there were two other lads acknowledged 
by Ganute as his children, but who, according to com- 
mon report, were of very doubtful parentage. Their 
mother, or reputed mother, Alfgiva, daughter of Elf- 

* The following is the original fragment, as presenred in the Historia Eliensls. 
It will be obseryed, that the alteration of two worda only converts the stania 
into modern English. Ben, for binnen or within, is still employed in the ancient 
8axon dialect of modem Scotland : — 

** Merle sungen the munechea hinntn Sly, 
Tka Cnut Ching, reu ther by. 
Roweth cnihtes, nmx the land. 
And here we tbes moneohta Meng." 
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helm, Ealdorm&ii of SontbampUin, was the acknowledged 
coDcabine of Cmiate ; bat it is said that ehe was haneo, 
and that the habea, whom she called her own, were boli 
anpposititioufi, Sweyne.the eldest, was muversallj be- 
IJered to be the eon of a priest, whom tho artful woman 
had presented to Canute as her owti infant. Harold 
Barefoot, the youngest, was thought to be of still lower 
origin — the boh of a cobbler — who had also been im- 
posed upon the king. 

These specimens of antiquated scandal may r«iiiiiiii 
mj refiiiere of the opinioo, so firmlj maintained by the 
" news writers" in the reign of King William, that the 
poor litUe pretender had Iteon smuggled into the Ijing- 
in ohamber of Mary of Este, concealed in a hngs rojal 
warn liiiL.-- pan. But hnu-i^viT miicli tho stories mav hare 
been adorned by Anglo-Saion gossip, the confemporaiy 
chronicles do certainly deny that Harold was the aon of 
Canute and Alfgiva : " it was not sooth," are the worda 
of tho test ; and npon this denial we must rest. 

Canute intended to divide Lis dominions between 
Harold, Hiirdicanute, and Sweyne. Britain was to be 
rnled by the first, Denmark by tho second, and Norway 
by tho third, who had i-eceived his portion in his father's 
lifetime. The nomination of Harold, as King of the 
Anglo-Saxon realms, was much against the inclination 
of Kiirl Godwin; and the English wished to choose 
cither one of the sons of Ethelred, or Hardicannte the 
son of Emma, who was at least connected with the old 
line. E;irl Lcofric of Mcrcia, and the thanes north of 
the Tliiimos, and all the Danes, espoused the cause of 
Harold ; the citizens of London cast their powerfni 
influence into the scale ; and in the great council or 
wileaagemot held at Oxford, Harold was recognised aa 
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King of Mercia aod Northnmbria. Earl Godwin and 
the nobles of Wessex resisted as long as tbey could — 
probably rather by assumption of power than by any 
clear constitutional right of interfering with the 
concerns of the other kingdoms ; but they were in the 
minority. Yet they prevailed so far, that Earl Godwin 
was allowed to maintain possession of Wessex for the 
prince whoso cause ho espoused ; and this kingdom was 
afterwards assigned to Hardicanute ; whilst Mercia and 
Northumbria, as before mentioned, acknowledged the 
sovereignty of his real or supposed brother. 

Hardicanute lingered in Denmark : his mother Emma 
acted for a time as Regent of Wessex, governing on his 
behalf, and holding her court at Winchester. Afler a 
short delay, however, Harold Harefoot and his party 
grew bolder, and he was proclaimed as " full king " over 
all England. But this election was not sanctioned by 
legislative authority. Ethelnoth, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, also refused to bestow the regal benediction. He 
placed the crown and the scepti*e on the altar, and said to 
Harold — " I will neither give them to thee, nor prevent 
thee from taking the ensigns of royalty ; but I will not 
bless theo, nor shall any prelate hallow thee on the 
throne." Harold tried threats, prayers, bribes — all in 
vain : and being unable to obtain the sanction of the 
church, ho lived as one who had abjured Christianity. 

Edward and Alfred, the children of Ethelred, were 
safe beyond the sea ; but as soon as the news of Canute's 
death was known in Normandy, they, by the assistance 
of their friends, fitted out a fleet and sailed to England. 
Edward approached the port of Southampton, where he 
ftfnnd the inhabitants in arms, not to aid him in his 
», but prepared for the most strenuous resisU 
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HeavT DaiaegeMB were imposed : one is notioed in 
putionlar, amonstdiig to thirtj-two dionaand one hnnd- 
red and forty-eeren poonds, being, aocording to tbe 
Bcale which I hav« before naed, the price of seven 
hnndred and raventj-one thousand and fiftj-siz acres of 
arable land. The taxes were collected by military 
execution. Hardicanate employed his " hnscarles," or 
domestic troops, for the porpoae of enforcing the levies. 
At Worcester the citisens rose against the collectors, 
and slew these odions Ainctionariea Hardicanate 
assembled all his earls, and commanded them to march 
with all their forces against Uio rebels ; and the greater 
part of the city was bomt. So heavily did the bnrthea 
of taxation fall upon all ranks of the commnnity, that 
tbe clei^ were compelled to sell even their chalices to 
discharge their aesessment. Com rose to an enormons 
price, probably in conBeqnence of the scarcity of money. 

Hardicannto affected to feel great sorrow for the death 
of bis brother Al&cd. The corpse of Harold was torn 
Qp from the grave and cast into the Thames ; and Earl 
Godwin, npon the accession of the new king, purchased 
his friendship, or appeased his enmity, by the gift of a 
vessel splendidly adorned, and manned with eighty 
tbanes, all armed and apparelled with extraordinary 
magnificence. Such was the array of the crew. Each 
thane was adorned with two golden armlets, severally of 
the weight of one ponnd, a triple hauberk, and a gilded 
helm. A sword with a golden hilt hnngby the warrior's 
side. Over his shoulders was slnng a Danish battle-axe, 
damasked with silver. The shield was bound and em- 
bosMd with gilded metal ; and in his right hand he 
wielded a gilded " ategar," the Moorish assagay. The 
6Utt mm wild principal thanes of all England swore that 
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Godwin Lad not incnrred any guilt by liia partidpatioD 
in the death of Alfred. It Beems to bo admitted that he 
had coiicarred in the misdeed ; bnt tbe connnands of his 
Bovereigu were probably thought sufficient to absolva 
him of all legal as well as of all moral reeponsibitity. 

The death of Hardicannto is Bingnlarly cfaaract«ristic 
both of tbe man and of the age (a.D, 1042). Goda, \he 
dauglitor of Osgod Clopa or Clapa, an Eaglish tfaaae 
of great weallh, was given in marriage to " Towid tie 
Proud," a powerful Daoe, the king's banner-bearer or 
marshal ; and Hardicannte graced the banquet wiUi bit 
presence at Ijarobetb, as it is said, bub more probably U 
Cliipham or ClapO'ham, the teiii«or/i<)m«of Clapo. The 
potationH were prolonged deep into the night. In tlie 
midst of the revel, Hardicanate dropped speechless npcn 
the ground, and a few days a^rwards he expired. 
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(KJfajhr XIV. 

Edward ihe Confessor — State of Parties — Influence of Godwin 
and his family — Earldoms held by them — Iklward's Norman 
favourites — Siward and LeofriCj Earls of Northumbria and 
Mercia, oppose Godwin — Disturbances occasioned by Eustace, 
CourU of Boulogne — Commotions in the country — Godwin 
takes the field against the Kirig's party — He and his family 
are outlawed — Visit of William of Normandy — Godwin 
returns^ and is restored to power — Death of Godwin — Ques- 
tions concerning the Succession — Edward the " OuUaw^** son 
of Ironside, called to England by the Confessor, and acknow- 
ledged as Heir to the Crown — His untimely Deaih — Edutard 
appoints WiUiam of Normandy as his successor — Death of 
Edward, 

Edward the Athblino, the only surviving son of Ethel- 
red, had been invited to England by Hardicannte, from 
whom he received great kindness. Hardicannte had no 
children, and the easy and quiet disposition of his half- 
brother averted all suspicion or anxiety. As soon as 
Edward was informed of Hardicanute's death, he was 
seized with great and almost unaccountable dismay; and 
he immediately despatched messengers to Earl Godwin 
(a.d. 1042-1043), requesting his council and aid. Neither 
was afforded readily. This powerful nobleman, who had 
so lately been accused of the foul murder of the noble 
Alfred, was at first little inclined to protect his suppliant 
brother ; and we can best understand the character, the 
station, and the ambitious views of Godwin, when we are 
told that Edward endeavoured to throw himself at the 
feet of the earL What did the Atheling ask from God- 
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regret for the kingdom whicli lie had abandoned. Bat 
Godwin represented the assumption of the royal dignity 
as a duty ; and Edward, yielding to his argnm^its, as- 
sented to the conditions which were enjoined. 

Within a few days after the body of Hardicannte had 
been consigned to the earth, the prelates and great men 
of the Anglo-Saxon realms assembled at London, and 
accepted Edward as their king. William, Dnke of Nor- 
mandy, aided Edward by his inflnence ; and it was inti- 
mated to the English, that if they reftised to recognise 
the son of Emma, they wonld experience the weight of 
the Norman power. Yet the act of recognition was 
mainly owing to the exertions of the Earl of Wessex, 
and to the consequence which he possessed in the as- 
sembly. Many of the members of the legislature yielded 
a blind assent to his influence— many were " persuaded 
by gifts," or, as we should say, were bribed — many 
yielded to Godwin's art and eloquence : he was a quick 
and fluent speaker, witty and clever, and wonderfully 
well calculated to please the giddy multitude. The 
more thinking and considerate voted for Edward, be- 
cause they felt that he had the right : lastly, some op- 
posed his accession, and voted against the prevailing 
pariy ; and these, as the old chronicler tells us, were 
** carefully marked," and not long afterwards driven out 
of England. 

I relate these particulars, because they are important 
in many points of view. It is interesting to observe 
how influential, even at this early period, the gift of 
popular eloquence had become in England, and we shall 
find that it has continued to possess this value during 
every portion of our history. And the detail of the 
motives which actuated the majority of the assembly, 
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itself inasmuch as he might allege that his condact 
proceeded from affection and gratitade, bnt which was 
scarcely to be reconciled with his duties as a sovereign. 
Amongst all the matters which aggrieve the nobles and 
great men of any country, there is none which gives 
sach general cause of offence as favour shown to over- 
weening foreigners, who, forming a little knot or cabal 
about the person of the sovereign, are considered as the 
possessors of his confidence, to the detriment of those 
who claim this trust by reason of their station or their 
services; and such precisely was the position of our 
Anglo-Saxon king. Edward, according to his covenant 
with Grodwin, had wedded the fair Editha; and her 
brothers — Harold, Sweyne, Wulnotb, Tostig, Garth, and 
Leofwine, were all respectively advanced to honours and 
dignities. In the old English expression, they were 
'* the king's darlings ;" they had the complete sway over 
Edward ; and, so far as they could make use of their 
sovereign's authority, they ruled all England. They 
were bold and able men. Harold, in particular, was 
distinguished by his stature, his beauty, his engaging 
manners, his wit, and his eloquence ; and he held the 
great earldoms of East Anglia, Essex, Cambridge, Hunt- 
ingdon, and Middlesex. Sweyne was Earl of Oxford, 
Gloucester, Hereford, Somerset, and Berks; and God- 
win himself, as Earl of Wessex and Kent, was in posses- 
sion of all the remainder of the south of England. If 
you look upon the map,* you will see how much strength 
they derived from the compactness and position of the do- 
minions which they possessed ; and gratitude, as well as 
pdiqy, might indnoe the king to favour those who had be- 
oome hii kini^*^i and who had placed him on the throne. 

^ >' ' • No. IV. 
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into England. The Norman hand-writing was thought 
handsomer, by Edward, than the Anglo-Saxon ; and he 
established the mode of testifying his assent to official 
documents by adding an impression of his great seal, 
which was appended to the parchment, in addition to 
the mark of the cross, according to the Anglo-Saxon 
cnstom which I have before noticed. 

Hitherto the Anglo-Saxon kings never used a seal for 
the purpose of authenticating their dharters. But the 
custom had been long established in France. And from 
the Frankish monarchs Edward borrowed the practice, 
though the seal itself, exhibiting his effigy, surrounded 
by the legend '' SigUlum Eaduuardi Anglorum BasUei^'* * 
seems rather to have been copied from the patterns 
afforded by the (}reek emperors. 

It may appear that this innovation was no great griev- 
ance ; but, upon examining the matter, it will be found 
connected with more important consequences. The 
adoption of these forms gave the king an additional 
reason for retaining about his person the ** clerks" 
whom he had brought from France, and by whom all 
his writing business was performed. They were his 
domestic chaplains, and the keepers of his conscience ; 
and, in addition to these influential functions, they were 
his law advisers, and also his secretaries of state ; and 
as such they seem to have formed a bench in the witen- 
agemot. The chief of these was his arch-chaplain or 
chancellor ; and through them, judging from the practice 
both of the French and English courts, it was the custom 
to prefer all petitions and requests to the king. One 

* The erown is eridentl j «a Imperial crown. The biid innnounttnf the wand 
lA a dore. On the rererae he it represented with the eoeptre and the monnd, or 
the fiobe nirmoiinted bj a cros». 
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BBitor was dcsirons of obtaining a gra.nt. of htai — 
nnollier, mnyhap, reqoired a " writ " to eoftblo Mm t« 
recover amends for aa injary ; ftince no person could aoe 
in the king's conrt without a special pennission — • 
third wished to ask for leave to qaart«r himself and hia 
hounds and his horses on ono of the king's loiuiors^aiid, 
in Buch tuses, wo cannot doubt but that Hoberi, the 
Normnn monk of Jamicges, or Gi80 the Fleming, or 
EroLtldus the Frenchman, wonid have manj means of 
serving their own party and disappointing their adver- 
saries ; and many an houcBt Englishman was turned 
away, with a hard word and a heavy heart, by these 
Norman courtiers. The chaplains, or clorka of the 
chancery, were particularly obnoxious : many of thorn 
obtained the best pieces of preferment in the king's gift. 
The bishoprics were filled by prelates who might be 
good stout soldiers or clover lawyers, but who were 
therefore eminently disqualified for the stations in the 
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1043-1050) ; and one band of pirates, under Loihen and 
Irling, landed in Kent and Essex, which countries thej 
ravaged. Earl Sweyne occasioned much scandal and dis- 
turbance. He carried off the lady abbess of Leominster ; 
and slew his kinsman, Beom, for which last mentioned 
offence he was outlawed, but afterwards pardoned. Ed- 
ward let the reins of government drop out of his hands ; 
allowing matters to take their own course, he now 
appeared almost as a simpleton ; and tlie defence and 
protection of the country depended entirely upon the 
great earls, amongst whom the territory of England was 
divided. 

Whilst matters were in this state, an event occrured, 
which put the whole nation in confusion. Goda, the 
daughter of Ethelred, Edward's sister, had been twice 
married (a.d. 1051). Her first husband was Gauthier, 
Count of Mantes, by whom she had a son, called Balph, 
much favoured by his uncle, the English king — Edward 
having bestowed upon him the earldom of Worcester. 
The second husband of Goda was also a foreign prince 
of great power — Eustace,* the Count of Boulogne, who 
repaired to England, to the court of his brother-in-law. 

When Eustace and his retainers were passing through 
the town of Dover, they behaved with great insolence ; 
and, without asking permission from any one, they 
determined to take free quarters in the town. Had they 
been in an enemy's country, they could not have acted 
more oppressively. The Kings of England themselves 
could not exercise such a right, except upon those do- 
mains which were in the nature of the private property 
of the crown. And so jealously did the Anglo-Saxon 

* BiulMe IL, lamamed ** Anz greDODS,** from the length and importance of 
UivhMtan. 
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defence ; and he shonld have summoned them to appear 
before the witenagemot. Earl Gmlwin therefore refused 
to obey the order, at which, without doubt, he was 
rejoiced in his own heart. No adversary is so dangerous 
to a government as an ambitious agitator, who can unite 
himself to an honest cause, and thus gain a plausible 
pretence for the furtherance of his schemes : and God- 
win, who could show right on his side, while he was 
treacherous in his heart, immediately attempted to avail 
himself of his advantage. 

Earl Qodwin gathered his forces far and wide, and so 
did his sons, Earl Sweyne and Earl Harold; and out 
they came in battle-array against the king, demanding 
that Count Eustace and the Frenchmen should be de- 
livered up to their vengeance. 

Edward, who wad then at Gloucester, was greatly 
alarmed. Elarl Godwin, his father-in-law, who had made 
him king, might have the inclination to deprive him of 
his kingdom ; and Edward therefore instantly sent hasty 
and special messengers to Earl LeoMc and Earl Siward, 
praying for their assistance in this hour of peril. These 
chieftains were at first. but lukewarm in the king's cause : 
howevefr^ upon consideration, they assembled the " Fyrd** 
or militia of their earldoms, and marched to the aid of 
their sovereign, being joined also by Kalph, the Norman 
Earl of Worcestershire. 

The best and noblest of England constituted the armies 
who were now opposed to each other. The northern 
earls were inveterate against Godwin ; but, much as the 
people had been wrought upon by the nobles, the Eng- 
liahmem on either side felt that, conquer who might, the 
Tietoiy would be for the advantage of the foes of Eng- 
Im4 Ik ift fOfldbb also, that the warriors of both 
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laid to their cHarge. But they were afraid of their 
enemies, and demanded a reasonable security that they 
might come and stay and depart in safety. This request 
was refused, and the refusal casts some suspicion upon 
the king. Indeed, the tide had turned, and Godwin's 
adversaries were determined to push their advantage to 
the uttermost. Sentence of banishment was pronounced 
against Godwin and Harold, and within five days they 
were to depart out of England. There was no appeal ; 
and so rapidly had their power declined, that they were 
entirely unable to resist. Godwin and his sons, so late 
the " king's darlings," were now exiles ; and, " wonder- 
fvl would it have been thought," in the words of the 
Saxon chronicle, " if any one had said before, that mat- 
ters would have come to this pass." The old earl and 
his son Sweyne sailed to Flanders, to Earl Baldwin's 
country ; and they had a ship full of treasure with them, 
to purchase a hearty and good welcome firom the Flem- 
ings. Harold crossed to Ireland, and he was so far 
favoured, as to be allowed to remain in that country 
under the king's protection. This fact should be re- 
marked, because it seems to show that he was not con- 
sidered as being out of the king's dominions ; or, in 
other words, that the opposite coast of Ireland was part 
of Edward's realm. Editha the Fair shared in the dis- 
grace of her father and family. Her husband, the king, 
did not spare her : aU her riches, gold, silver, and jewels, 
were taken from her by his command ; she was stripped 
to the last groat, and then sent to the monastery of 
Wherwell in Hampshire, where, placed under the custody 
of the abbess. King Edward's sister, she was kept in 
cheerless captivity. 

It may excite surprise, that the mild and humble- 
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daughter of Ironside. William had fully established 
himself in the dnchy, after encountering many difficul- 
ties. He was a prince of extraordinary shrewdness and 
energy ; and he now arrived from beyond the sea with 
a large and splendid train of Frenchmen, on a visit to 
his good consin, Edward, King of England; cousins 
they certainly were ; for, as you will recollect, Edward's 
mother, Emma, was own sister to Robert^ the father of 
William; and even if the kindred had been more re- 
mote, it would still have afforded a ground for attention 
and civility. Prosperity acts like a telescope, and often 
enables folks to bring distant relations much nearer than 
they would be without its aid. And we shall not be 
guilty of any great breach of charity if we suppose that 
William, young, ambitious, and enterprising, did not 
undertake this journey purely out of natural love and 
affection towai*ds his old aunt and kinsman. Did he 
begin to form any plans for the invasion of England P 
Did he contemplate the possibility of wearing his kins- 
man's crown ? In our modem days it is not at all an 
unfrequent thing for a man to sit down and write his 
own memoirs ; in which, with great ingenuiiy and accu- 
racy, he tells you everything concerning his actions and 
intentions, or at least everything which he wishes yon 
to believe. In the eleventh century, however, these 
asides were i^ot so common. William the Conqueror 
neither wrote his autobiography, nor hinted to any 
good and serviceable friend that he had no objection 
to have his opinions reported for the amusement and 
instruction of the world ; and his " correspondence" 
is not extant, therefore I cannot exactly tell you what 
he thought. However, I can tell you what he saw, and 
then you may judge for yourself as to the sentiments 
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^lieir possessions, but certainly not according to equity, 
60 that thej and their adherents had a double cause of 
hostility, disaffection, and the sense of the injury which 
they had sustained. 

Edward was advancing in years, childless, and with- 
out hope of children. Upon his' death, the royal line of 
Derdic would be represented solely by Edward the 
" Outlaw," the only surviving son of Edmund Ironside, 
then a fiigitive in a distant realm, far away in Hungary. 
Hardly did it seem probable that this prince, so estranged 
from England, could possibly assert his right to the 
succession ; and, therefore, as soon as Edward should be 
stretched on the bier, the vacant throne might be as- 
cended by any one who, whether by force or favour, 
could obtain the concurrence of any powerful partisans, 
or the sanction of the legislature. 

Sach then was the state of affairs when William, Duke 
of Normandy,, afterwards the Conqueror, repaired to 
England. We have no positive evidence concerning what 
was said or done ; and I am not prepared to relate the 
conversations between King Edward and his cousin, as 
if I had listened behind the tapestry. But the matters 
narrated by chroniclers I can repeat: and from their 
testimony we do know, that William was honourably 
received. He conducted himself with so much address 
as to acquire the confidence and good-will of Edward, 
who, by the expulsion of Godwin and his family, had 
obtained a temporary respite from uneasiness and dis- 
quietude. The country seemed to be cleared of these 
turbulent and dangerous chieftains. The whole of 
Harold's earldom had been granted to Algar, the son of 
Leofric. Devon, Somerset, Dorset, and West Wales, all 
parts of the earldom of Godwin, were transferred to 
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Odda, and the rest of Godwin'^ territoriee remained in 
the kind's hands. 

This calm did not last long — Godwin, as yon wiQ 
recollect, was io Flanders, with a ehip full of treasiue, 
and gathering together ft fleet, he attacked the soatheni 
const, and laid the conntry ooder contribatioD (a.d, 
lOoS). Kic^' Eilvrard was not anprepared; he and his 
witan apprehended that sncb an attack was meditAt«d, 
and thpy had taken counsel how they might beet avert 
the danger. They had, therefore, sent a fleet with 
orders to blockade the Flemish ports, and prevent the 
escape of Godwin. This naval forc« was placed under 
the command of Godwin's personal enemies: Earl 
Ralph, the Frenchman, and Earl Odda, who possessed 
the best portion of Godwin's dominions. Bat tlie Ear( 
was on the alert ; the weather tavonred him ; he oat- 
witted his adversaries, and the king's affairs were sq ,m 
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' When the '' eark *' arriyed in ihe port of London thejr 
transmitted their demands to the king. In appearance, 
their requests were sufficiently reasonable and jnst^ since 
they confined their petitions to the restoration of their 
former territories and dignities. If Gt>dwin and his 
fismiily had not been liable to suspicion, such a pro- 
ceeding would hare indicated great moderation. But 
Edward considered it as fraught with danger; for he 
gave a peremptory denial, and his refusal exdted so 
bitter a feeling against him amongst the troops of Gk>d- 
win, that the old earl had great difficulty in restraining 
them, though at the same time he steadily pursued his 
own purpose, and succeeded in gaining over the bur- 
gesses of London and Southwark to his parfy. When 
all Godwin's men were assembled, he put himself in 
motion ; and whilst his yessels sailed up the river, his 
land army assembled on the " Strand," then, what its 
name implies, an open shore, without the walls of Lon- 
don, and extending along the northern bank of the river 
Thames. 

The king's forces were considerable. But, as before, 
they were extremely averse to civil war. They were 
loth to fight with their own kinsmen ; Englishmen only 
were engaged on either side. H Edward had been 
worsted in battle, a revolution was to be apprehended, 
and the crown might have been transferred to the house 
of Godwin. And, under these circumstances, King 
Edward, however unwillingly, was compelled to yield to 
the wishes of his subjects, and to agree to a compromise. 
Offen were made by the king, sufficient to appease the 
resentmeilt, and satisfy the ambition of Godwin and 
Harold. Edward submitted to their preponderance, and 
the treaty was OQadnded, like all important transactions. 
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by means of the witonagemot. Godwin appeared bcfnnt 
the " earls, and the best men of the land," whn wem 
assembled, and decliired that he and his eons wore 
innocent of tlie crimes which had be«n laid to tbeii' 
charge. 

The great conncil not only agreed that Godwin * 
his BonK were innocent, bnt decreed the restoration I 
their earldoms ; and such naa the inflaonce of the 1 
of Wesgex, that the witau adopted ail the 1 
party. All the French were declared oatlaws, b 
it was said that thoy had given bad advice to the k 
and brought nnrighteons jadgments into the land; 
very few only, whose ignoble names have been ] 
Berved — Robert the Deacon, Richard the son of Scmu 
Humphrey Cock's-foot, and the Groom of the atirmp,-^ 
were excepted from this proscription ; obaoore, 
men, whom Godwin conld not fear. Robert, the i 
of Jnmieges, who had been promoted to the Archbisl 
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last^" said Otxlwin, " if I commifcted the crime ;" and 
this imprecation was followed by liis death, he being 
choked by the bread which he had attempted to swallow. 
I do not vouch for these particulars. Tradition has been 
busy with his memory. The shoaLs called the '^ God- 
win Sands/' are popularly considered as his estates, 
which being overflowed by the sea, became and are the 
terror of the mariner. The exact circumstances of 
€k>dwin's death are doubtful ; and the more authentic 
chroniclers, omitting the other details, only state that he 
was struck speechless, and that he died miserably within 
three days. 

Harold, as the eldest son of Godwin, succeeded to his 
father^s territories, and to his authority (a.d. 1053-1055)< 
He vacated the earldom of East Anglia, which was be- 
stowed upon Algar, son of Leofric, who had held the 
honour during Harold's outlawry. This appears to have 
been a device, enabling him to quiet his opponents until 
he should gain more power ; and his influence rapidly 
increased. Upon the death of Si ward, the doughty Earl 
of Northumbria, the king appointed Tostig, Harold's 
brother, as his successor; but with little justice, and 
contrary to the wishes of the people, and the right of 
Siward's heir. Harold gained much by the expulsion of 
Algar, who was outlawed by the " witenagemot," upon 
the accusation of treason, but unjustly, and without any 
real cause. Algar, trusting in the power of his father 
Leofric, who was still able to counterbalance the 
influence of Harold, was not to be easily disheartened. 
The stout exile imitated the example of Godwin and 
Harold under similar circumstances, and appealed to the 
sword. Retiring to the dominions of Griffith, King 
of Wales, who had espoused Algitha, his sister, and was 
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descendants of Ednrand IronBide (a.d. 1057). King 
Edward had hitherto regarded his family with coldness, if 
not with aversion. Bat the wish to ensure tranqnillity 
to his kingdom prevailed ; and he recalled' ^ Edward 
the Oatlaw" from his abode in Hnngary^ with the 
intention of proclaiming him as heir to the crown. 

Edmnnd Ironside had been mnch beloved, and greatly 
did England rejoice when Edward, no longer the Outlaw, 
but the Atheling, arrived here, accompanied by his wife 
Agatha, the ^emperor's kinswoman, and his three fair 
children, Edgac, Christina, and Margaret. But the 
people^s gladness was speedily tamed to sorrow. Very 
shortly afler the Atheling arrived in London, he sick- 
ened and died. He was buried in St. Paul's Cathedral ; 
and sad and mthful were the foreboding^ of the English, 
when they saw him borne to his grave. Harold gained 
exceedingly by this event. Did the Atheling die a 
natural death ? — the lamentations of the chroniclers seem 
to imply more than meets the ear. 

Edward^s design having thus been frustrated, ke 
determined that William of Normandy should succeed 
him to the throne of England (A.a 1058-1065X and he 
executed, or, perhax>s, re-executed a will to that effect, 
bequeathing the crown to his good cousin. This choice, 
disastrous as it afberwHrds appeared to be from its 
consequences, was not devoid of foresight and prudence. 
Edward, without doubt, viewed the nomination of the 
Norman as the surest mode of averting from hia subjects 
the evils of foreign servitude or domestic war. The 
Danish kings, the pirates >of the north, were yearning to 
regain the realm which their great Canute had ruled. 
At the very outset of Edward's reign, Magnus, the suc- 
cessor of Hardicanute, had claimed the English crown. 
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leea in doubt conoeming the minor inadeatt, Vhetlm- 
(tccldent or design condncted bmi to ttte cxivrt of Ab 
Dnke of Normandy, is nncertain ; mad the preceding ae- 
const of the two villa in &TOiir of William, ia Ki bjpo> 
tbesis collected only from the gniaral bearii^ of the 
narrationB. William, weU aware erf Hardd'i inflneoe^ 
nBcd every endeaTonr to ensure faia fntnre aid ; and in 
retnm, William agreed to beetow npon Harold the hand 
of his daughter, the fair AdeU. The Ei^liah earl 
promised that he wonld give np to the Nonnan dake 
the castle of Dover, a fortreas belonging to him aa part 
of the inheritance of Godwin, and considered aa the key 
of England. He confirmed the engagement by oath, 
and became the " man" or vassal of William, whom be 
acknowledged as his fatore sovereign. 

In the meanwhile, Harold was rising in repate. H» 
invaded Wales, and desolated the country (a.d. 1063- 
1064). Griffith opposed him valiaiitiy„bnt: he was sbun 
1^ the treachery of his own countrymen. His gory bead 
was sent to the Confessor aa a trophy of victory ; bis 
domimona were bestowed npon his brothers Blethyo and 
Rhiwallon, who were accessary to the murder. And 
these princes became the vassals, not only of King Ed- 
ward, bnt of Earl Harold, to whom they performed fealty 
and homage. As Earl of Weaaez, Harold conld have no 
claim to this obedience, and if enforced by him, the act 
can only be constnied as an attempt to establish a 
sovereign power. 

Edward was now r^dly declining in health ; be had 
rsboilt the ancient abbey of Wesfaninitsr, fimnded, ■■ 
yon will recollect, by Sebcrt, bnt wluch had boon ruined^ 
during the Danish wars. And, I 
cording to the ancient cnstom, a^C 
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the new fabric to be consecrated, in the presence of Uw 
nobles assembled dnring tbat solemn festiv^. 

Edward felt that the band of death waa upon him. A 
little wbilo before he expired (Jan. 5, 106G), HftTold and 
hia kinnneD forced their way into the chamber of t^ 
monarch, and exhorted him to name a anccessor, bj 
whom the realm mif;;ht be mled in pence and eecaritf, 
" Ye know fall well, ray lords," eaid Edward, " that 1 
have bequeathed my kingdom to the Duke of NormaQdj, 
and are there not those here whose oaths hare been 
given to secure his sncceesion F" Harold stepped nearer, 
and interrupting the kiug, he aaked of Edward, npon 
whom the oi'own ahonid be bestowed. "Harold! taka 
it, if such be thy wish ; but the gift will be thy roiiL. 
Against the duke and his baronnge, no power of thine 
can avail thee." Harold replieil, that he did not fear 
the Norman, or any other enemy. The dying king, 
wearied with importunity, turned himself npon bis couch, 
and faintly intimated that the English nation might 
name as king, Harold, or whom they liked ; and shortly 
afterwards he breathed hia last. 

Harold afterwards founded his title upon Edward's 
last will ; many of our historians favour his claim, and 
the different statements are difficult to be reconciled; 
yet taken altogether, the circumstances are exactly snch 
aa we meet with in private hfe. The childless owner of 
a large estate, at first leaves hia property to Lis cousin 
on the mother's side, from whose connections ho has 
received much kindness. He advances in age, and alters 
hie intentions in favour of a nephew on hia father's aids 
— an amiable yonng man, living abroad, — and from 
whom he had been estranged in consequence of a family 
quarrel of long atanding. The yonng heir comes to the 
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testator's house — ^is received with great affection — and 
is snddenl J cnt off by illness. The testator then returns 
to his will in favour of his cousin, who resides abroad. 
TTiR acute and active brother-in-law has taken the 
management of his affairs, is well-informed of this will ; 
and, when the testator is on his death-bed^ he contrives to 
tease and persuade the dying man to alter the will again 
in his favour. This is exactly the state of the case ; and 
though considerable doubts have been raised relating to 
the contradictory bequests of the Confessor, there can be 
no difficulty in admitting that the conflicting pretensions 
of William and Harold were grounded upon the acts 
emanating from a wavering and feeble mind. If such 
disputes take place between private individuals, they are 
decided by a court of justice ; but if they concern a king- 
dom, they can only be settled by the sword. 

Our kings, in the castle of Windsor, live on the brink 
of the grave, which opens to receive them. The throue 
of Edward was equally by the side of his sepulchre, for 
he dwelt in the palace pf Westminster, and on the festi- 
val of the Epiphany, the day affcer his decease, his ob- 
sequies were solemnized in the adjoining abbey, then 
connected with the royal abod^ by walls and towers. 
Beneath the lofty windows of the southern transept of 
the abbey, you may see the deep and blackened arches, 
fragments of the edifice raised by Edward, supporting the 
chaste and florid tracery of a more recent age. Within 
stands the shrine, once rich in gems and gold, raised 
to the memory of the Confessor by the fond devotion of 
his successors, despoiled indeed of all its ornaments, 
neglected and crumbling to ruin, but still surmounted 
by the massy iron-bound oaken coffin which contains the 
ashes of the last ^;Umiate,i^^te^^M ;kui|y. 
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1066), Harold prevailed npon, or compelled the prelates 
and nobles assembled at Westminster, to accept liim as 
king. Some of our historians say, that he obtained the 
diadem by force. This is not to be nnderstood as 
implying actual violence ; but simply, that the greater 
part of those who recognised him, acted against their 
wishes and will. And if our authorities are correct, 
Stigand, Archbishop of Canterbury, but who had been 
suspended by the pope, was the only prelate who acknow- 
ledged his authority. 

Some portions of the Anglo-Saxon dominions never 
seem to have submitted to Harold. In others, a sullen 
obedience was extoi*ted from the people, merely because 
they had not power enough to raise any other king to 
the throne. Certainly the realm was not Harold's by 
any legal title. The son of Godwin could have no in- 
herent right whatever to the inheritance of Sdward • 
nor had the Anglo-Saxon crown ever been worn by an 
elective monarch. The constitutional rights of the 
nation extended, at farthest, to the selection of a kinc^ 
from the royal family ; and if any kind of sanction was 
given by the witan to the intrusion of Harold, the act 
was as invalid as that by which they had renounced the 
children of Ethelred, and acknowledged the Danish 
line. 

Harold is stated to have shewn both puudence and 
courage in the government of the kingdom ; and he has 
been praised for his just and due administration of 
jnstioe. At the same time he is, by oUier writers 
wprobated as a tyrant; and he is particularly blamed 
«w hiB oppressiye enfaroement of the forest-laws. To- 
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his presence, and related ihe events whioh had happened : 
Edward's death and Harold's assumption of the crown. 
The bow dropped out of the hand of the Norman, and he 
was nnnerved by anxieiy and surprise. William &stened 
and loosened his mantle, spake not, and looked so fierce 
and fell, that no one ventured to address him. Entering 
a ski£r, he crossed the Seine, still silent ; stalked into the 
great hall of his palace, threw himself into a seat, wrapped 
his head in his mantle, and bent his body downwards, 
apparently overwhelmed. " Sirs," said William de 
Breteuil the seneschal, to the inquiring crowd, "ye 
will soon know the cause of our lord's anxiety;" and 
then, approaching his master, he roused the duke by 
telling him that everybody in the streets of Rouen w(Add 
soon hear of tbe death of Edward, atid of his claims to 
the succession. William instantly recovered from his 
reverie ; and upon the advice of a Norman baron, Fitz- 
Osbem the Bold, it was determined that he should forth- 
with require Harold, the sworn liegeman of William, to 
surrender the inheritance, and to perform the engage- 
ments which he had contracted with the Norman sove- 
reign. 

Harold answered, that the kingdom was not his to 
bestow : implying, no doubt, that he could not moke the 
transfer without the consent of the witenagemot. He 
also alleged distinctly, that he could not marry Adela 
without the advice of the nobility of his realm. If this 
assertion be taken in its strict sense, we must suppose 
that, as the queen had some, though a very undefined, 
share in the royal authority, she could not be raised to 
that rank without the assent of the legislature. But 
perhaps we must receive the expressions according to a 
more qualified construction ; and suppose that Harold 
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Fitz-Osbem might make any promise on his own part, 
to which he was stimnlated by his loyalty. Bat the 
other barons had not empowered him to assent on their 
behalf to bind them to similar exertions ; and whilst he 
was speaking, such an ontcry of disapprobation arose, 
that it seemed as if the very roof of the hall would be 
irent asunder. William, who could not restore order, 
withdrew into another apartment : and, calling the barons 
to him one by one, he argued and reasoned with each of 
these sturdy vassals separately, and apart from the others. 
He exhausted all the arts of persuasion ; their present 
courtesy, he engaged, should not be turned into a 
precedent ; the troops now granted as a fa.vour should 
« never be demanded as a right by himself or his suc- 
cessors ; and the fertile fields of England should be the 
recompense of their fidelity. Upon this prospect of 
remuneration, the barons assented ; and, that they might 
not retract, the ready clerk wrote down in his roll, the 
number of knights and vassals which each prelate and 
baron would furnish to this expedition. 

William did not confine himself to his own subjects. 
All the adventurers and adventurous spirits of the 
neighbouring states were invited to join his standard. 
Armorica, now called Britanny, had become a fief of 
Normandy ; and though the duke could not compel the 
baronage of that country to serve in his army, still they 
willingly yielded to his influence. Alan Fergant, and 
Bryan, the two sons of Eudo, Count of Britanny, came 
with a numerous train of Breton knights, all ready for 
the conflict — perhaps eager to avenge the wrongs of 
Arthur upon the Saxons, who had usurped the land of 
iheir ancestors. Otibers poured in from Poitou and 
Haine ; £ram Handera and Anjou ; and to all, such 
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promiseB were made as should best incite them to tita 
enterprise — latids, liyeries, money, accordmg to thar 
rank and de^ee ; and the port of St Pierre ear EHv* 
was appointed tut the place where all the forces shonld 
assemble. 

William had discovered fonr most rftlid rCBiSoiis for 
the prosecntion of his offensive war&re against a neigb- 
bonring people : the bequest made bj his consia ; tbe 
perjury of Huxold ; the espnlsion of the Normans, at tlta 
instigation, as he alleged, of Godwin ; and lastly, tlis 
massacre of the Danes by Ethelred on St. Brice'a day. 
The alleged perjnry of Harold enabled Willitun to obtain 
the mnction of the papal see. Alexander, the Roman 
pontiff, allowed, nay, even nrp;ed him to panish the 
crime, provided England, when conquered, shonld be 
held as the fief of St, Peter. In this proceeding, his 
holiness took apon himself to act jndicially, and in 
solemn consistory ; not, however, without opposition, — 
bat the measure was curried ; and Hildebrand, Arch- 
deacon of the Church of Rome, afterwards the celebrated 
Popo Gregory VIT,, greatly assisted, by the snpport 
which he gave to the decree. 

As a visible token of protection, the pope transmitted 
to William the consecrated banner, the Gonfanon of St. 
Peter, and a precious ring, in which a relic of the chief 
of the apostles was enclosed. Nothing could be more 
futile than the pretext that the war was undertaken for 
the purpose of redreseing the wrongs sustained by Arch- 
bishop Robert and his companions, or of avenging tiie 
slaughter committed by Ethelred ; and the sanction 
given by the pope was in iteelf an attack npon the tem- 
poral authority. Yet the colour of right, which William 
endeavonred lo obtain, shows a degree of deference to 
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public opinion ; he was anxioos to prove that hia attempt 
was not prompted by mere ambition or ayarioe ; and 
that, at all events, supposing Edward's bequest might 
be disputed, he was justified in his attempt bj good 
conscience and honour. 

There was iitUe regular communication between Eng- 
land and the continent ; bub it was impossible that the 
extensive preparations of William should remain un- 
known to £[arold ; and he immediately began to provide 
for defence. He mustered his forces at Sandwich, and 
then he took his station at the Isle of Wight, during the 
whole of the summer and part of the autumn. Such a 
navy as he could assemble guarded the coast, while his 
land forces were encamped on the shore. During this 
period, he transmitted a spy to procure forther particu- 
lars of the forces which the Normans had raised. The 
agent was discovered, and carried to William, by whom 
he was received without either harshness or affectation 
of concealment, and dismissed without harm. The spy 
was informed by the duke, that Harold need not take 
any trouble or incur any expense for the purpose of 
ascertaining the Norman strength ; for he would see it, 
aye, and feel it too, within the year. . 

The computation of the navy assembled by WiUiam 
has varied exceedingly. Master Wace, to whose poetical 
chronicle we are so largely indebted, relates, that he 
often heard his father say, that the number of vessels 
amounted to six hundred and ninety-six; but that he 
found it stated in writing, that upwards of three thou- 
sand had been assembled. This latter computation, 
probably, included all the smaller barks ; but, be that 
as it may, the fleet was the largest which had ever been 
seen. William's own vessel, which had been given to 
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glistening with shields and spean ; in others, stood the 
war-horses, neighing and pawing at the prospect of 
release from their iriraome captiritj. Xow followed the 
archers, closely shorn, arrajed in a light and nnincom- 
bering garb; each held his long bow, strong for the 
fight, in his hand, and by his side hnng the qniTer, filled 
with those cloth-yard shafts, which, in process of time, 
became the fayoorite and national weapon of the yeo- 
manry of England. 

The archers leap out of the boats, disperse themselves 
on ihe shore, and station themselres in the oat-posts, so 
as to protect, if necessary, the heavy armed troops who 
are abont to disembark. The knights are now seen, 
carefolly and heavily treading along the planks, each 
covered with his haabergeon of mail, his helmet laced, 
i^e shield well strengthened with radiating bars of iron, 
depending from his neck, his sword borne by his atten- 
dant esqnire. The gleaming steel-clad mtdtitade cover 
the shingly beach in apparent disorder, bnt they rapidly 
separate, and, in a few moments, each warrior is mounted 
npon his steed. Banners, pennons, and pennoncels are 
raised; ihe troops form into sqnadrons, and advance 
upon the land, which they already claim as their pos- 
session. 

Boat after boat ponred ont the soldiery of the various 
nations and races assembled under the banner of William ; 
and lastly came the pioneers, with their 
well trained and taught, and prepared to labooKj 
defence of the army which they had 

The quick eye of the leader selected the 
stockades and entrenchments, 
and other materials, were 
and dragged to the position 
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Wales, seemed to create a powerfol co n nex i on against 
the Norman power. Bnt it may be doobted whether 
any real strength was gained by this alliance. Harold 
gave his hand to the dowager qneen of Wales, to her 
whose hosband he had murdered; but his affections 
were placed npon Editha the Fair — " the Swan's Neck " 
— as she was called from her beanty ; and the existence 
of such an attachment negatiyes the idea of any real 
nnion between Harold and the princess whom he had 
espoused. Nor could the political influence of his 
brothers-in-law greatly avail him. Edwin might per- 
suade the thanes of Mercia, he could not compel them, 
to submit to Harold. The population of Northumbria, 
ever impatient of government^ wholly refused obedience, 
and were ready to find any pretence for attacking the 
southron king, whom they had never acknowledged as 
their sovereign; and Harold's nearest kinsman was 
preparing to assail his authority. 

From their earliest youth, nay, even from their baby- 
hood, a Intter spirit of rivalry had subsisted between 
' Toetig and his brother Harold. When Tosfcig, who had 
taken refuge in Flanders after his expulsion from North- 
umbria, was informed of his brother's accession, he 
instantly determined to supplant him, or to drive him 
from the throne. Tostig began by machinating with 
William; and the Duke of Normandy supplied this 
recreant with a force for attempting the invasion of 
England. Supported by the foreigner, Tostig ravaged 
the Isle of Wight and the neighbourhood of Sandwich ; 
and it was for the purpose of repelling this invasion, 
that the forces of Harold, to which I have before alluded, 
were assembled on the southern coast and shores. Tos- 
tig did not await the conflict, but pressing some of the 
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Har&ger nnfiirled his banner, named *' landeyda^" or 
" the desolation of the conntiy" (Ang. 1066). Tostig's 
friends and retainers rallied with ardour, and joined 
Har&ger in great numbers, adding strength, and im- 
parting confidence to his army. Edwin and Morcar 
issued forth from York with all the forces which ihej 
could assemble : but after a desperate conflict (Sept. 20, 
1066), they were put to flight, and in such concision, 
that more men were drowned in the river than slain in 
the field. A great portion of the thanes of the adjoining 
wapentakes adhered to Harfager; those who did not, 
fled ; so that he had the entire command of the country ; 
and the citizens of York, either believing opposition to 
be hopeless, or not choosing to resist, opened their gates 
to the Norwegian conqueror. Harfager proceeded to 
establish his authority according to the forms of the 
constitution. He held a court without the walls of the 
city, and all the inhabitants being summoned thereto, 
they performed homage to the victor. And, furthermore, 
Harfager proclaimed '' full peace" to all who would 
proceed to tbe south with him, and enable him to win 
the land. This proceeding discloses the plan of Har- 
fager and Tostig. They did not seek a military 
possession of Northumbria, but they intended to acquire 
the lawful dominion of Anglo-Saxon Britain. 

As soon as Harold heard the news of the landing of 
Harfager and Tostig, he rallied all his forces, and 
marched with the utmost expedition to the seat of war, 
where he arrived four or five days after the surrender 
of York (Sept 25, 1066). Harold endeavoured to de- 
tach Tostig firom his ally, by oflering him the earldom 
of Northumbria. Tostig replied, by asking the thane 
who bore the meaBage, — ^Woold Harold make any grant 
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Hftg&gat hid cMcamped at Stftoi&ird Bridge, long 
rf la— rdi known m ** Pons BetU," cr " the Bndge of 
BiMlft.'* The fim ait^ of tiie Konragiftns, wbc^ n^^- 
i^ taljel deee to target, hftd foniMd what they cftOed ft 
«fa'iMh»ry. or "fartKaaof Aidda."briBtiedwiaiqwMK 
ooaldMit be fcrokon fajifae RBgiiA,ftad tho Utter ro- 
fwieH ne Sorweginna, Oaahuig tiaatdteir sdversftrict 
were ahont to flj, opcsed thar nnks and began a por- 
soiL TTie English instantly wheeled ronnd, and attacked 
lie cnetuT (Ocr. 7, Iwo"!. Hartager struck aroond him 
as if be were tramie : neiiiier shield cor tanberk codi) 
rwast his blow ; bnt an arrow brought l^iii to the gronnil, 
and a ]ians<.> ensued. Testis seized the banner and as- 
fnmed the comiuand. Harold sect a herald to offer 
peace to him. and to all the Sonregians who were jet 
alire. But ihev answered with one voice that thev 
wonKl not take quarter. The war-err rose again, and 
in this oonfiict Tosiig fell The " landeyda." the fatal 
banner, wa-s now seiied bj a warrior Earned Ersteynr 
Orri," and a third onslanghi began. The Xoi-thmen 
fought with the ntmost desperation: whether their 
bodies were protected bv their shields or not, they did not 
heed ; — all they sooght, was to give and receive a mortal 
woHnil. In this wnfiict many^of the English fell, but 
they ultimately maintained their ground. Late in the 
evening thi* l»ttle was terminated by the death of almost 
evvrr Norw^ian, and the heaps of nnburied bonea, 
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hhgjohed bj the nm and Tmin, long oontiinied to remind 
the passer-bj of tiie hAal day. 

It was on tiie morrow of the battle^ tliat the Thane of 
Siunez came to Harold, and apprised him of the arriyal 
of his most dreaded enemy. EEarold immediately 
marched south, and halted at London, where he prepared 
to attack the invader. The best part of his troops had 
fidlen; few others joined him, either as volunteers, or 
by virtue of their tenures or of their allegiance. Edwin 
and Morcar stood aloof; they did not support their 
brother-in-law ; Algitha, his wife, also quitted him, and 
abandoned him to his &te. Harold's army too plainly 
testified the danger of his cause; his ranks were im- 
perfectly filled by hired soldiers, who served him merely 
for their pay ; and whatever force he had, was nosed 
from the south of the Humber ; not a man came from 
the north. GKtha, his mother, sad aud weeping for the 
loss of her son Tostig, earnestly dissuaded Harold from 
attempting to give battle to William ; his other friends 
and relations joined her ih such entreaties, none so 
earnestly as Gurth, Earl of Sufiblk, Harold's brother, 
praised for his singular merit and virtue. Ourth pointed 
out to him, that his troops were wearied and exhausted, 
the Normaner-^sh and confident ; and furthermore, the 
Earl of Suffbik represented to Harold that the violation 
of ^his oath would lie heavy upon his soul in the field of 
battle. K Harold would send his troops against William, 
Gurth solicited that he, who was unfettered by any such 
obligation, might take the command ; for it appears that 
the oath was considered as binding merely upon the 
individual Harold, and that it did not restrain him from 
sanctioning hostility in others. But Harold was in- 
fluenced by that obstinate, self-willed determination, 
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for the purpose of resiBting Harold. William replied, 
that his best defence was in the valour of his army and 
the goodness of his canse ; and throughout the whole of 
this expedition, the cool good sense by which he in- 
creased the moral courage of his followers is singularly 
remarkable. 

In compliance with the opinions of the age, William 
had an astrologer in his train. An oriental monarch, at 
the present time, never engages in battle without a 
previous horoscope, and this superstition was universally 
adopted in Europe during the middle ages. But 
William's " clerk " was not merely a star-gazer. He 
had graduated in all the occult sciences — ^he was a 
necromancer ; or, as the word was often spelt, in order 
to accommodate it to the supposed etymology, a nigro" 
mancer — a " sortilegus " — and a soothsayer. These 
accomplishments in the sixteenth century, would have 
assuredly brought the " clerk " to the stake. But in 
the eleventh, although fchey were highly illegal according 
to the strict letter of the ecclesiastical law, yet they 
were studied as eagerly as any other branch of meta- 
physics, of which they were supposed to form a part. 
The sorcerer J or " sortilegus," by casting " sorles,^* or 
lots, had ascertained that the duke would succeed, and 
that Harold would surrender without a battle, upon 
which assurance the Normans entirely relied. After the 
landing, William inquired for his conjurer. A pilot 
came forward, and told him that the unlucky wight had 
been drowned in the passage. William then immediately 
pointed out the folly of trusting to the predictions of 
one who was utterly unable to tell what would happen 
unto himself. When William first set foot on shore, he 
had shown the same spirit. He stumbled, and fell 
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diTeratj of sncli narrativBS, nor is it at all neoesaarj to 
attempt to reconcile them. The general trnth is easily 
understood. It was evident to each of the chieftains^ 
that they had respectively ventored their whole fortunes 
on the cast of the die ; and before engaging in a conflict 
which must prove fatal to one of them, they made an 
attempt to avoid the danger. 

Fear prevailed in both camps. The English, in addition 
to the apprehensions which even the most stout-hearted 
fe^ on the eve of a morrow whose close they may never 
see, dreaded the papal excommunication, the cnrse 
encountered in support of the unlawful authority of a 
usurper. When they were informed that battle had been 
decided upon, they stormed and swore; and now the 
cowardice of conscience spurred- them on to riot and 
revelry. The whole night was passed in debauch. 
** WcBS-heaV* and ^^ drinJc-hecU^* resounded from the tents ; 
the wine cups passed gaily round and round by the 
smoky blaze of the red watch-fires, while the ballad of 
ribald mirth was loudly sung by the carousers. 

In the Norman leaguer, far otherwise had the dread 
of the appi*oaching mom affected the hearts of William's 
soldiery. No voice was heard excepting the solemn 
response of the litany and the chaunt of the psalm. The 
penitents confessed their sins — the masses were said — 
and the sense of the imminent peril of the morrow was 
tranquillized by penance and prayer. Each of the * 
nations, as we are told by one of our most trustworthy 
English historians, acted according to their ** national 
cnstom ;^' and severe is the censure which the Englidli 
thus receive. 

The English were strongly fortified in their position 
by lines of trenches and palisadoes ; and witliia then ^,_ 
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Ab ihe Xcmtkiis were iranJtilWd m three dnrisiGn% 
so ifaey begma tbe lien2e bj fiimaliaiieoiie eitectm npon 
three pcHnte of the Kngi:A fonxss. Lnmediately before 
the duke rode TaHIe^er, the minstrel, smging, with ft 
loud and a^emr vouse^ the lar of QutfleiiuigDe and Roland, 
and the emprizes of the Paladins who had &Den in the 
dolorooB paas of BonoeTanx. Taillefer, as his guerdon, 
had craTed permisdon to strike the first blow, for he 
was a valiant warrior, emnlating the deeds which he 
song : his appellation, Tat7Ze-/Vr, is probably to be con* 
ndered not as his real name, bat as an epithet derived 
from his strength and prowess; and he fnllj jostified 
his demand, bj tranafizing the first Englishman whom, 
he attacked, and bj felling tbe second to the groond. 
The battle now became general, and raged with the 
greatest forj. The Normans advanced beyond the £ng^ 
lish lines, bat they were driven back, and forced into a 
trench, where horses and riders fell apon each other in 
fearfol confusion. More Xormans were slain here than 
in any other part of the field. The alarm spread ; the 
light troops left in charge of the baggage and the stores 
thought that all was lost, and were about to take flighti 
but the fierce Odo, Bishop of Bayeuz, the duke's half- 
brother, and who was better fitted for the shield than 
for the mitre, succeeded in reassuring them, and then, 
returning to the field, and rushing into that part where 
the battle was hottest, he fought as the stoutest of the 
warriors engaged in the conflict, directing their move* 
ments, and inciting them to slaughter. 

From nine in the morning till three in the afternoon, 
the successes on either side were nearly balanced. The 
charges of the Norman cavalry gave them great advan- 
tage, but the English phalanx repelled their enemies ; 
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dropped from his steed in agony, and was borne to the 
foot of the standard. The English began to give way, 
or rather, to retreat to the standard as their rallying 
point. The Normana encircled them, and fought despe- 
rately to reach thia,goal. Robert Fitz-Emest had almost 
seized the banner, bnt he was killed in the attempt. 
William led his troops on, with the intention, it is said, 
of measuring his sword with Harold. He did encounter 
an English horseman, from whom he received such a 
stroke upon his helmet that he was nearly brought to 
the ground. The Normans flew to the aid of their sove- 
reign, and the bold Englishman was pierced by their 
lances. About the same time, the tide of battle took a 
momentary turn. The Kentish men and East Saxons 
rallied, and repelled the Norman barons; but Harold 
was not amongst them ; and William led on his troops 
with desperate intrepidity. In the thick crowd of the 
assailants and the assailed, the hoofs of the horses were 
plunged deep into the gore of the dead and the dying. 
Gnrth was at the foot of the standard, without hope, 
but without fear — he fell by the falchion of William. 
The English banner was cast down, and the Gonfanon 
planted in its place, announced that William of Nor- 
mandy was the conqueror. 

It was now late in the evening. The English troops 
were entirely broken, yet no Englishman would sur« 
render. The conflict continued in many parts of the 
bloody field, long after dark. The fugitives spread 
themselves over the adjoining country, then covered 
with wood and forest. Wherever the English could 
make a stand, they resisted ; and 
that the great preponderaaoe 
abled them to obtain the 
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was buried in the abbey of the Holy Cross. Those who 
liyed nearer the time» however, relate in explicit terms 
that William refused the rites of sepulture to his excom- 
municated enemy. Goillielmus Pictavensis, the chaplain 
of the conqueror, a most trustworthy and competent 
witness, informs us that a body of which the features 
were undistinguishable, but supposed, from certain 
tokens, to be that of Harold, was found between the 
c(»rpses of his brothers, Gurth and Leofwine, and that 
William caused this coi'pse to be interred in the sands of 
the sea-shore. " Let him guard the coast,'* said Wil- 
liam, " which he so madly occupied ;'' and though 
Githa had offered to purchase the body by its weight in 
gold, yet William was not to be tempted by the gifl of 
the sorrowing mother, or touched by her tears. 

In the abbey of Waltham, they knew nothing of 
Githa. According to the annals of the convent, the two 
brethren who had accompanied Harold, hovered as 
nearly as possible to the scene of war, watching the 
event of the battle : and afterwards, when the strife was 
quiet in death, they humbly approached William, and 
solicited his permission to seek the corpse. 

The conqueror refused a purse, containing ten marks 
of gold, which they offered as the tribute of their grati- 
tude ; and permitted them to proceed to the field, and 
to bear away not only the remains of Harold, but of all 
who, when living, had chosen the abbey of Waltham aa 
their place of sepulture. 

Amongst the loathsome heaps of the unburied, they 
sought for Harold, but sought in vain, — Harold could 
not possibly be discovered — no trace of Harold was to 
be found ; and as the last hope of identifying his remains, 
they suggested that possibly his beloved Editha migh^ 
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they declared, showed, when disinterred, the impress of 
the wounds which he had received. But may it not still 
be donbted whether Osgood and Ailric, who followed 
their benefactor to the fatal field, did not aid his escape ? 
They may have discovered him at tl^e last gasp ; restored 
him to animation by their care ; and the artifice of 
declaring to William, that they had not been able to 
recover the object of their search, would readily sng^st 
itself as the means of rescuing Harold from the power 
of the conqueror. The demand of Editha's testimony 
would confirm their assertion, and enable them to gain 
time to arrange for Harold's security ; and whilst the 
litter, which bore the corpse, was slowly advancing to 
the abbey of Waltham, the living Harold, under the 
tender care of Editba, might be safely proceeding to the 
distant fane, his haven of refuge. 

If we compare the different narratives concerning the 
inhumation of Harold, we shall find the most remarkable 
discrepancies. It is evident that the circumstances were 
not accurately known ; and since those ancient writers 
who were best inforuied cannot be reconciled to each 
other, the escape of Harold, if admitted, would solve the 
dijQ&culty. I am not prepared to maintain that the- 
authenticity of this story cannot be impugned ; but it 
may be remarked that the tale, though romantic, is not 
incredible, and that the circumstances vmay be easily 
reconciled to probability. There were no walls to be 
scaled, no fosse to be crossed, no warder to be eluded ; 
and the examples of those who have survived after en- 
conntering much greater perils, are so very numerous 
and familiar, that the incidents which I have narrated 
would hardly give rise to a doubt, if they referred to any 
other personage than a king. 
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